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is fo cbtmon to write travels, W one 
Who has ſeen fo little, and as it were in haſte, 
it may look like à preſumptuous affectation to 
he heli) among voyagers, if he attempts 
ig any thing upon ſo ſhort'a ramble, and con- 
places ſo much viſited, and by conſequence 
to wel well known: yet, having had opportunities that 
np oy 1 to 610 ol 3 2 
ined to a curiolity al moſt equal to 
c eee it will not be an 
ungrat entertainment, if I give you ſome ac- 
co N thoſe things that p leaſed me moſt in the 
plies through Which. 1 Be paſſed, . But J will 
avoid ſayin Tuck things as occur in ordinary books 3 
For Which refer you to the prints. For 2s ,you 
know that 1 have no great inclination to copy 
What Fern have ſaid, ſo a traveller has pot leifare 


nor h amour enough for ſo dull an employment. 
Be wy from Paris to Lyons, I 


ce ſo much miſery as appeared, 


As. H came all 
as anne 0 fer 


_ The ſpeech of Claudius, in en on a platz of 
braßz, and ſet at the end of the low walk in the 


1 


n 


- 


not only in villages, but even in big towns ; w_ 
the marks of an extreme poverty ſhewed them 
elves, both in the buildings, the cloaths, and al- 
moſt in the looks of the inhabitants. And a ge- 
neral diſpeopling in all the towns, was a very vi- 
ſible effe& of the hardſhips under which they lay. 
I need tell you nothing of the irregular, and yet 
magnificent ſituation of Lyons, of the — rivers 
that meet there, of the rock cut from ſo ſp 
Height for a priſon, of the Carthufians gardens, of 
the — of the Jeſuits college and library, 
of the famous nunnery of St Peter, of the churches, 
particularly St Irenee's, of the remnants of the a- 
—_— of the columns, and the old moſaic in 
e abbey Dene. In ſhort, Mr Spon has given 
ſuch an or: of the curjolitics "offer that it 
were a very preſum attempt to offer to come 
after him. F 665 5 


town- houſe, is one of the nobleſt antiquities in the 
World; by which we ſee the way of writin 
"pointing 15 that age very copiouſly. The ſhie 
of filver,' of twenty-two 40 weight, in 6 which 
0 Bay 


_ ſome remains of gilding appear, and 
ſeems to repreſent that gen action of e 5 


"of reſtoring a fair captive to a 5 @ Caltibertan 
N the nobleſt piece of late that 
Tue emboſſing of it is ſo fine and 9 1 

e Ar it is indeed invaluable; and if there were 


an inſcription n it, to put us beyond conject ur 


i b EY were yet much more ineſtimable. 


F ny PPP are to be ſeen of thi 
7 818 ; as Bonum memorium, and 
re are twenty three 7 | 


SEE Fs 
1 aced as how little thoſe Who — (Beg them 
9 3 e Kt 
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2 Letter from Zurich. 3 
give you one, becauſe I made a little reflection on 
it; though it is not perhaps too well grounded, be- 
cauſe none of the critics have thought on it. The 
inſcription is this. or Soo, 
1 2 D. Me; 
Et Memoria /Eterne 1 
S8 UTIX ANTHIDIS, 
Due vixit amis xxv. M. XI. DI. 
' | Duae dum Nimia Pia fuit, fafa oft Impia: 

Et ATTio PRoBaTIOLoO, CEcalivs CALIs T1 
| Comin H. ꝙ oh 
Et fibi vive ponendum curauit, - 
Fe aſtia dedicavit. + |; | | 
This, muſt be towards the barbarous age, as ap- 

by the falſe Latin in Maag. But the in- 
iption ſeems fo extravagant, that a man dedica- 
ting a burial-ſtone for his wife and fon, and under 
which rooted was to be 11 3 of 
religion, 1h tax his wife of impiety, ive 
ſo — inary an account of he ded gs 
through an exceſs of piety, that it deſerves ſome 
E cn PF 
It ſeems impiety was ic, otherwiſe a 
huſband would ane it in ſuch a 
manner; and it is plain, that he thought it aroſe 
from an exceſs of piety. F 
I need not examine the conjectures of others; 
but will chuſe rather to give you my own, and 
ſubmit it to your cenſure. i $M 
It ſeems to me, that this Sutia Anthis was a 
Chriſtian ; for the Chriſtians, becauſe they would 
not worſhip the gods of the Heathens, nor parti- 
eipate with them in their ſacred rites, were accu- 
ſed both of Atheiſm and impiety. - This is ſo of- 
ten objected,” and the fathers in 1 
have auſwered I ſo often, that it were loſt labour 
to prove it. So this _ of Cecalius Caliſtio ha- 
N 2 
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Wi Cheiſau, it ſeems he thought he was. 
to take ſome notice of it in the inſcription. 
Dr by it he gives an honourable character of che 
— 4 doctrine, at the ſame time Fg bo ſeems 
accuſe it, viz. that rough an exceſs of p1 
Alis wife was carried to it; fince a mind Tabu 
fefſed with a true ſenſe of piety, eould not avoid 
n becoming 
ri 


At Grenoble there is not much to be ſeen. The 
leurned Mr Chorier has ſome manuſeripts of conſi- 
derable antiquity. In one of Fegetius de re mili- 
tari, there is # clear correction of a paſſage that 
in all 8 editions is not ſenſe. Ein the 


chapter of r 
Semper menſuram a, Mario Cox (OD, 4 u in 
. and Maris ſor 
for III. whi — — have 
| and C, Ae ld far pe 4 
X by all that follows; was by a 
take read _Conſule, So the true of 


. Cale men ſarum trium cubitarum 
2 He ſhewed me another — ipt 
of about five or fix hundred years old ; in which 
St John's Revelation is contained, all exemplited 
in figures; and after that comes Aſop's 
likewiſe all _ in figures; from which he 


inferred, thattho wo two Ya- 
lued both equally, t en te 8 
Iwill not Ay, Dog the og? of P all 


2. W e craig ou with a landfeip of 
the , Which 1 — 
mine in which che height, and-- rudeneſs of 
the 3 that almoſt ſhut upon it, together 


with the beauty, the evenneſs, and fruitfulneſs of 
the v „ that is all along well watered with the 
nver re, make fuch. an u Nd 
ee to! olive n ee ee 


* 
211 * SE) 
5 SS v =_ F og 
is 
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take a determined qu 
ber, cannot retale out 
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11 Letter "from Zurich. | 5 
uur ths vat den of objects thr a ce 8 
the eye, give it a very entertaining 


Chambery has nothing in it that — ry a long 


deſcription; and Geneva is too well known to be 


much inſiſted on. It is a little ſtate ; but it has ſo 
many conſtitutions in it, that the — may 
juſtly learn of it. The chamber of 
always two years proviſion for the eity in Any 
and forces none but the bakers to way of it — 
taxed price: and ſo it is both neceſſary 
extremities under which the ſtate may! 3 and 1s 
likewiſe of great advantage; for it gives a good 
yearly income, that has wed che ſtat ſtate to pay 
— — a million of ' debts contracted during the 
And the citizens are not oppreſſed by it; for 
every inhbiane may bu his own corn as he plea-, 
blic houſes maſt bay-ſhontths T 96k 
if one will compare the faith of Rome 
ber A Wore wil cmpur te he would 
„ 11r# wegh for if good works are 
e of a 
go fr n sees worſt af "the: 
form, G carry i. i 
At — in all the corn of we | 
patrimony ; for none of the landlords can fell it, 
either to merchants or bakers. He buys it at fixe 
crowns their meaſure ; and even that is lowly and 
—_— {o char there was eight hundred thouſand. 
ng upon that ſcore when I was at Rome. 
In ling this os, the meaſure is leſſened à fiſth 
of the whole is doubled; ſo 
nmr borne at five crowns, ts fold out at 
twelve: and if che bakers, who are obliged to 
re 4 
is impoſed; upon; 
them, but are forced to return ſome part of it back, 
the chamber diſcounts to them only the firſt price 


CEE? Whereas in Geneva, the meaſure 


A 3 by 
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rene, andthe 
in is @ bende tht ie is very unte be- 
at the 


is much 
are paid 
roportion 
Rate, is the graateſt in the world, for it co 
arms for more men than are in the ſtate. There 


appointments of the 4i7t/e council are 
recompence for the great 

obliged to — 

_ four or five hoprs. a- day. The falary for the pro- 
feſſors and miniſters is indeed ſmall, not above two 
hundred crowns; but, to balance: this, (which was 
amore competent proviſion hen it was firitſet off a 
hundred and ſiſty years ago, the price of all things 
and che way of living being now much beighuen- 
ed), thoſe employments are here held in their due 
reputation; and the richeſt citizens in the town 
* . breed up their children ſo as to qualify them — 
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be on ſuch a day. When the day comes, the cre- 
ditors of the ſeller, if they apprehend that the e- 
ſtate is ſold at an undervalue, may outbid the 
buyer: but if they do not interpoſe, the buyer de- 
livers the money to the ſtate, who upon that give 
him his title to the eſtate, which can never be ſo 
much as brought under à debate in law; and the 
price is paid in to the ſtate, and is b chem given, 
either to the ereditors of the ſeller, i nn 
n omg 
This cuſtom prevails likewiſe in Swille, n 
alſo twelve years poſſeſſion gives a preſcription ; 
C are the titles to e- 
ſtates ſo ſecure as here. The conſtitution of the 
t is the ſame both in Geneva and in 
moſt of the cantons. The ſovereignty lies in the 
council of two hundred; and this council” chuſes out 
of its number twenty-five, who are the ler coun- 


br di egg ache belongs to 
che great council. Th are chofen by a ſort of 
ballot, ſo that it is not 


— 
their votes; which is an effectual method to ſup- 
preſs factions and reſentments, ſince in'a/competi- 
tion no man can know who voted for or 
e — 
* town is in an intri concerning it: 
——— leads one to the 
Hudicate, which is the chief honour of the ſtate, this 
dignity is courted here with as active and ſolicitous 
an ambition as appears elſewhere for greater-mat- 
ters. The two hundred are choſen and cenſured b 
the fuenf; fo that theſe two councils,” whi 
are both for life, are checks one upon another. The 
ma is in the one, and the ſovereignty in the 
other. The number of CN — 


ed in the iger chuncil; but for the though 
it paſſes by the name of The of tuo hundred, 
9 eight or ten more; ſo that. 


notwithitanding 


Let. I, 
the cre- 
t the e- 
bid the 
yer de- 
iat give 
r be fo 
and the 


1 given, 


Letter from Zurich, 9 
notwithſtanding the abſence or ſickneſs of ſame of 
the members, they may fill be able to call toge- 
ther near the full number. There is another coun- 
cil beſides, theſe two, compoſed of ſixty, conſiſting 
of choſe of the /wo bundred that have borne offices, 
ſuch as auditors, attorney -generals; or thoſe that 
have been in other employments, which are given 
for. a determinate number of years. This court 


them to call 


cil of 
wer in 
ody of 
Sunday other e- 
lections The 
difference between iti is, 
that the former given ta 
rangers, and they the teu 
range pe . Fr nga 
à burgeb, : 
6 0 need ſay 
little 
——— — 
N open, that 
if the ca! their intereſt {a 
of the think that they 
would no Geneva to be 
touched ; in fartifying the 
town, it in a caſe 
to reſiſt a fa royal army 
comes ; 


os 
; 
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able to raiſe the ſiege, thoſe within will be able to a 
mie burn very ſhort reiſtance. 1 
From Geneva I went through the conmey: vf 
Vaud, or the Valley, and Lauſanne its chief town, 
in my way to Bern. The town of Lauſanne is ſi- 
tuated on three hills; ſo that the whole town is 
aſcent and deſcent, and that very ſteep, chiefly on 
the fide on which the church Lands, which is a 
— pl - qa — — — the croſs 
was it an e about years 
ago, * rent made from e 
— _ —— oſed up 
ten er by an e, that now 
— where the breach was. This extra 
ſituation of the town was ' occaſioned” by a 
legend of fome miracles wrough ht near the church: 
prevailed ſo much on the credulity of that 
4 — and ſo in 
the buildings near it, were added to the old town, 
which 1 hill, where there was a 
town made on the highway from the lake” into 
—— to which the chief privileges of the 
. rly the judicature of liſe ànd death, 
do ſtill Between Geneva and this lies the 
lake, 3 — called the lake of 
Geneva, and at the other the lake of Lauſanne. 
T need not mention the dimenſions of it, which 
are ſo well known; in ſome places the depth 
has never been found, for it is more than ſive hun- 
dred fathom. pau ur I — pf 
tifulleſt of that can be imagined f for 
they look as if had been laid by art. The 
is — ſo equal, and the 
are ſo well cultivated and peopled, that a more de- 
Fproſpett cannot be ſeen any whete? The 
is well ſtocked with excellent A's! but = 
numbers do ſenſibly decreaſe, and one fort is quite 
10. — 


 .Jome of the other lakes of Switzerland; and it 


* 

= 45.4 © trol | 

neſs of the pikes that abound in it, but to andther 
fort of fiſh they call mautails, which were ne- 


ver taken in the lake till within theſe fix. years laſt 
| They are in the lake of Neufchatel, ind 


is likely that, by ſome conveyance-under-ground, 
they = have he. into channels that fall into 
this lake. The water of the lake is all clear and 
freſn. It is not only a great pond made by the 
Rhone, that runs into it, but does not paſs through 
it unmixed; as ſome travellers have fondly imagi- 
ned, becauſe ſometimes a ſoft gale makes a curl» 
ing. of the water in ſome. places, which runs 
{ſmooth in the places over which that ſoft breath of 
wind does not paſs, the gale varying its place of- 
ten. But it is believed that there are alſo many great 
fountains all over the lake. Theſe ſprings. do very 
probably flow from ſome vaſt cavities that are in 
the neighbouring mountains, which are as great 
ciſterns, that diſcharge themſelves in the vallies 
which are covered over with lakes. And on the 
two ſides of the Alps, both north and ſouth, there 
is ſo a number of thoſe little ſeas, that it may 
be 2 gelte they muſt have vaſt ſources, that 
Feed ſo conſtantly thoſe: huge ponds. + And when 
one conſiders the height of thoſe hills, the chain 
of ſo many of them together, and their extent both 
in length and breadth ; if at firſt he thinks of the 
old fables of laying one hill upon the top of ano- 
ther, he will be afterwards apt to imagine, ac- 
cording to the ingenious conj of one chat tra- 
Eo ers 
not 1C pri uctions of Au 
Nature, but are the vaſt ruins. of the firſt world, 
which at the deluge. broke here into ſo-many ine- 
qualities. D Hin 03 2) N N 51. 19 
One hill not far from Geneva, called Maxdiz, 


or Curſes, ol which one third is always cov with 


+ wo 4+ 


11 
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with ſhow, is two miles of 
according 2 the vbfwracie of Ber Wok 
— and philoſopher Nicolas Fatio Dui- 
lier, who, at twenty-two years of age, is already 
one of the greateſt men of his age, and ſtems to 
be born to carry learning ſome fixes beyond what 
it has yet attained. 
But now I will entertain you a little with che 
ate of Bern; for chat canton alone is above a third 
of all Switzerland. I will ſay nothing of its 
or hiſtory, nor will I enlarge upon the 
. conſtitution; which are all well known. has a 
eouncil of two bunidred, that goes by that name, 
though it t conſiſts almoſt of three hundred ; and an- 
_ other of rvontyFroe, as Geneva. The chef ma- 
tes are two'advoyers; who are not anmual, as 
ſyndics of Geneva, but are for liſe, and have 
— not unlike that of the Roman conſuls, 
each hs turns the adevyer in office 
— Sr ene four bannereti, who anſwer 
0'the'tribunes of the people in Rome; then come 
the two durſars or treaſurers, one for the ancient Ger- 
mum territory, the other for the French territory, or 
the counitty of Vaud; and the two laſt choſen of 
-foue, ure called the /ecrets ; for to them 
to the ſtate are diſcovered; and 
ority of c che dere Bundred 
107 = Ae Bos fit, and of accuſing thofe 
che advoyers themſelves not ex- 
r w they fe cake; though this falls out 


"Thaw dwv/leventy-two bail er, imto-whith tlie 
Whole ednton of Bern is ; and in every une 
of thoſe there is a 4 named by the cl. 
Teo De, Who muſt be a citizen of Bern, 
one of the two hundred ; to which council no man 
can be choſen till he is married. and pro Bo 


6 both of hondur and r 
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the hailif is the governor and judge in that juriſ- 
diction: 3 
are choſen out of the bai/ia et he may by his 
authority carry matters hic ew he wall 
all their opinions. And the bail have all the 
— and fines : ſo that drinking being ſo 
common in the country, and that producing 

$, the bali makes his 4 of all 
ole diſorders ; and in the fix years of his govern- 
„ e 
not it, but will carry perhaps 
thouſand crowns 1 on which 
ae | gre np — 


— been Es — 
The exactions of the & . are ae 
2 
y on 
onders of the more debayehed, makes chat this 
ce, though in ſome caſes it ꝑ 


—— EEE 
mon is in no danger, in this:can- 
ton are (as in England) lords of c 

and have @ juri 


Bern. oF qu ar ——— 
the council at Bern. There are many complaints 
of the injuſtice of the Lailifs ; but their law is thou. 
and clear; ſo that a ſuit is ſoon ended. Two or 
three bearings are the moſt chat even an intricate 
ſuit amounts 40, either in the firſt inſtance before 
the bail, or in the ſecond judgment at Bern. The 
citizens of Bern conſider theſe bhailiages as their in- 
——_— „ 8 
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Kaps Wich as much intrigue, as was ever uſed a- it 
Omong the Romans in the diſtribution of their pro- * 
Jr Jo And ſo little fignify the beſt regulati- _ 
"ons; when there are intrinfic diſeaſes in a ſtate, 8 
that though there is all poſſible precaution uſed in | 
the nomination of theſe dit; yet that has not 5 
* this ſtate from falling under ſo t'a a 
| miſchief by thoſe little provinces ; that as it has al- * 
ready in a great meaſure corrupted their morals, ſo 10 
It may likely turn in concluſion to the ruin of this * 


\yepublic;” All che electors give their voices by bal- 
lot᷑ q ſo that they are free from all after game in the > 


*Hominiation of the perſon. All the kindred of the on 
-pretenders;* even to the remoteſt degree, are exclu- ri 
Jen on voting, as are alſo all their creditors; fo Fl 
that none can vote but thoſe who ſeem to have no * 
intereſt in the Iſſue of the competition: and yet of 
there is ſo much intrigue, and ſo great a corruption 


Al the diſtribution of theſe employments, that the 
Whole "bufinefs'in" which all Bern is ever in moti- 
ion; ie, che catching of the beſt bai/iages ; on which 
_ #family will have its eye for many years before 
they falke For the counſellors of Bern give but a 
ver mall ſhare of their eſtates to their children 
Whenzhep marry them. All that they e, is, 
40: make a Saillagr ſure to them. For this they 
alt ant drink. and ſpare nothing by which they 
my make ſure a ſufficient number of votes; but it is 
u chamber of the hannereti that admits the pre- 
tengers to the competition. When the bailif is 
choſen he takes all poſſible methods to make the 
deff of it he can; and lets few crimes paſs, that 
carry Either confiſcations or fines after them,” His 
juſtice alſo is generally ſuſpected. It is true, thoſe 
ofthe daikage may complain to the council at Bern, 
as che uppreſſed provinces did anciently to the ſe- 
nate of Nome; and there have been ſevere judg- 
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ments againſt ſome very exorbitant halli: yet as 
complaints are not made, except upon great _ 
ons, 


Letter om Zurich. 1 
ſons, which are not often given by the baz/ifo:p ſo 
it being the general intereſt of the citizens of Bern 
to make all poſſible advantages of thoſe employ: 
ments, the cenſure will be but gentle, except the 
complaint is crying v"s 

In Bern there is very little trade, only What is. 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the town. They 
maintain profeſſors in the univerſities of Bern and 
Lauſanne; the one for the German territory, which, 
is the ancient canton; and the other for the new; 
conqueſt, which is the French. In the former, 
there are about three hundred pariſhes; in the 
latter, there are about one hundred and fifty. But, 
in the benefices of the German ſide, the ancient 
rights of the incumbents are generally preſerved ſo, 
that ſome. benefices are a thouſand crowns 3 
whereas in the Pais de Vaud the proviſions are ſet 
off as ſalaries, and are generally from one hun- 
dred ta two hundred crowns. It is vifible, that 
e eee 

- OF their iu . to 0 R 
walls: for as they have never finiſhed; them, ſa 
what is built cannot be brought to a regular forti- 
fication. | And it is not preſerved with any care, 
nor furniſhed with cannon: but, if they have none 
on their ramparts, they have good ſtore in their 
arſenal; in which, they ſay, there are arms for 
forty thouſand men. ; 17 Fes 

- The' peaſants are generally rich, chiefly on the 
German ſide, and are all well armed. They pay 
no duties to the public, and the ſoil is capable of 
great cultivation; in which ſome ſucceed ſo well, 
that I was ſhewed ſome that were by accident at 
„who, as I was told, had of eſtate to the va - 
of an hundred thouſand crowns ; but that is not 
ordinary ; ten thouſand crowns for a peaſant is 
no extraordinary matter. They live much on their 
Sni 2 


ayern, 


e 


ern, yields an increaſe of fifteen meaſares after 
ne. They breed many horſes, which bring them 
1 The worſt thing in the 
count, is not 
only occaſioned by the many lakes that are in it, 
ahd the neighbouring mountains that ate covered 
with. mow, fome all the ſummer long, and the reſt 
till mdſummer, but by the vaſt quantity of woods 
- of Fr. trees, which ſeem to fill very near half of 
their” ſoil. © And if theſe were for the moſt 
n out, as they would have much more ſoil, fo 


that they had found coal in ſome 
coal is conveniently fituated, fo 
oo it lakes and 2 
over the country, it may fave them a great 
, that as it is covered with wood, 
mes thereby the more unwholſome. 
= have ſome fountains of ſalt water; but the 
aking falt conſumes ſo much wood, that hitherto 
it has not turned to any account. 
- The men are y ſincere, but heavy. They 
think it neceſſary to correct the moiſture of the air 
with liberal entertainments: and they are well 
furniſhed with all neceſſary ingredients, for as 
their ſoil produces good cattle, ſo their lakes abound 
in 2 —1 1 in fowl. The wine is alſo 
The women are generally em- 
oyed in their domeſtic affairs; the wives e- 
ven of the chief magiftrates of Bern look into all 
the concerns of the houſe and kitchen, as much as 
the wives of the meaneſt peaſants, Men and wo- 
men do not converſe promiſcuouſly together ; and 
the women are ſo much amuſed with che 
ment at home, and enter fo little into intrigues, 
that them, as an eminent phyſician there 
told me, thy hav we <ohar wapoers bve, which he 
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to the idleneſs and intrigues that abound 
elſewhere : whereas, he ſaid, among them the 
blood was cleanſed by their labour; and as that 
made them ſleep well. ſo they did not amuſe them- 
ſelves with much „ nor did they know 
what amours were. The third adultery is pu- 
niſhed with death; which is alſo the puniſhment 
of the fich act of fornication; of which I ſaw a 
inſtance while I was in Bern: for a woman who 
confeſſed herſelf guilty of many whoredoms, and 
deſigned to be revenged on ſome men that did nat 
furniſn her liberally with money, was upon that 
condemned and executed. The manner was -fo- 
lemn: for the adwvoyer comes into an open bench 
in the middle of the ſtreet; and, for the iatis faction 
of the people, the whole proceſs was read, and 
ſentence was pronounced in the hearing of all ; 
the counſellors both of the great and leſſer council 
ſtanding about the adveyer, who, after ſentence, 
took the criminal very hawk wor i Sr — 
prayed for her ſoul ; 
was a ſermon for the inſtruction — the — YT 
The whole ſtate is for war: for 
man that can bear arms is liſted, and knO.] 
poſt and arms 5 and there are beacons ſo'laid over 
the country, that the ſignal can run over the-whole 
lui af; and their military liſts ate for 
laid, man knows whether-he is to come 
out upon the firſt or ſeeond, — _ 
ſummona. They aſſured me at Bern, chat, upon 


general ſummons, they could bring * 
thouſand men together. The men 1 — 

— capable of great hardſhip; and ef 
Fa of diſcipline, and _ —— —— 
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20 ls. Let. J. 
made Mr D' Erlack once ſay, when one of thoſe 
accounts was preſented, That it was very ffrange, 
if the abbey could nat feed the monks. It is true, the 

power of their banzerets is ſo great, that one would 
think hey might redreſs many abuſes. The city of 
Bern is Arie into four bodies, not unlike our 


companies of London; which are, the bakers, the 


butchers, the tanners, and the blackſmiths; and 
every citizen of Bern doth incorporate himſelf into 
one of theſe ſocieties, which they call abbeys ; for 
it is likely they were anciently a ſort of religious 
fraternity. Eyery one of theſe chuſes two bar- 
—— — Cara E 
one of them has a bailiage 
— — which-he hokis — They 
carry their name from the banners of the ſeveral 
= as the gon/aloniers of Italy; and the advoyers 
carry ſtill their name from the ancient title ccafcus, or 
advocate, that was the title of the chief 
of the towns in the times of the Roman Emperors: 
The chamber of the four bannerets that bear office 
have a vaſt- power. They examine and paſs: all 
accounts, and they admit all the competitors to 
any oſſices; 10 that no man can be — 
caunci of teu hundred without their -approbatian! 
And this being now the chief intrigue of their ſtate, 
they have ſo abſolute an authority in ſhutting men 
out. from employ ments, that: their oſſice, Which 
_ 3s ſor liſe, is no Jeſs conſiderable than that af the 
advozer,: though they are inferior to him in rank; 
They manage matteta with great addreſs; of which 
this:1 was given me in a competition for) the 
aduoyerfeip-not. long ago. There was — 
temper was violent, that᷑ had made it ſo ſure among 


he would carry it from the ſother competitor whom 


neee third competitor, 


bodies whoſe 


thoſe chat were qualified to vote in it; as being nti: 
ther of his indeed nor allianca, that they believe 
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whoſe kindred were the perſons that were made 
ſure to him whoſe advancement they © ; and 
by this means they were all ſhut out voting, 
ſo that the election went according to the defign 
of the bannerets. The chief man now in Bern, w 

was the reigning advozer when I was there, is Mr 
D'Erlack, nephew to that Mr D'Erlack who was 
of Briſack, and had a brevet to be a 


off the Auſtrian tyranny ; 
ver fince very much diſtinguiſhed there from all the 
reſt of their nobility. T head of it is 2 
very extraordinary man. has a great autho- 
rity in his canton, not only as he is advoyer, but by 
the particular eſteem which is paid him. For he is 
thought the wiſeſt and worthieſt man of the ſtate; 
though it is ſomewhat ſtrange, how he ſhould bear 
ſo great a ſway in ſuch a government, for he nei- 
ther feaſts nor drinks with the reſt. He is a 


of ſobriety and ty, reſerved ; 
— roger of ſtate in a 
monarchy, than a magi 


ment; for one ſees in hi 
ſeem wy Ee hy — —— He has a 


He had a misfortune in a war — che 
years (in the 1656) between iſn 
— — the occaſion of which 
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ſhall be capital to any to change their religion; 


and, on a ſet day every year, they go all to maſs, 
and the maſters of families ſwear to continue true 
to the ſtate, and firm in their religion to their lives 
end; and fo they pretend they puniſh their falling 
into hereſy with death and confiſcation of goods, 
becauſe it is a violation of the faith which is ſo ſo- 


lemnly ſworn. But, on the other hand. in the Pro- 


teſtant cantons, ſuch as turn, are only obliged to 
and live out of the canton; but for their e- 
| „they ſtill preſerve them, and are permitted 
to ſell them. One cannot but obſerve more of the 
merciful ſpirit of the goſpel in the one, than in the 
other. In two cantons, Appenzel and Glaris, both 
religions are tolerated, and are capable of equal 
privileges; and in ſome baikages that were con- 
| in common by the cantons of Bern and 
riburg, in the wars with Savoy, the two cantons 
name the baizfs by turns; and both religions 
are fo equally tolerated, that in the ſame church 
they have both maſs and ſermon ſo equally, that 
on one Sunday the maſs begins, and the ſermon 
follows, and the next Sunday the ſermon begins, 
and the maſs comes after, without the leaſt diſor- 
der or murmuring. 


- But, in the year 1656, ſome of the cantons of 


Schwitz changing their religion, and retiring to 
Zurich, their eſtates were confiſcated ; and ſome 


others that had alſo changed, but had nat left the 


canton, were: taken and beheaded. Zurich de- 


manded the eſtates of the refugees; but, inſtead of 


ting this, the canton of Schwitz demanded 


their ſubjects, that they might proceed a- 


gainſt them as delinquents. And they founded this 
on a law by which the cantons are obliged to de- 
 hver up the criminals of another canton When they 
come among them, if they are demanded by the 
[= wag belong, But thoſe 3 
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and Bern thought this was both inhumane and un- 


L ; S 3 
s, chriſtian; though the deputy of Baſil was of ano- 
ue ther mind, and thought that they ought to be de- 


livered up; which extremely diſguſted thoſe of Zu- 
rich. Thoſe of Schwitz committed ſome inſolen- 
- cies upon the ſubiects of Zurich, and refuſed to 
give ſatisfaction. Upon all which a war followed 
between the Proteſtant and Popiſh cantons. The 
cantons of Bern and Zurich raiſed an army of 
twenty five thouſand men, which was commanded 
by Mr D'Erlack, but was diſperſed in ſeveral bo- 
dies: and the Papiſts, who had not above fix thou- 


he ſand, yet ſurpriſed Mr D*Erlack with a body much 
th ſuperior to theirs. © Both ſides, after a ſhort en- 
al agement, ran. The cannon of the canton of 
n- bern was left in the field a whole day; at laſt 
nd thoſe of Lucern, ſeeing that none ſtaid to defend 
ns the cannon, carried them off, This loſs raiſed 
Ns ſuch a tumult in Bern, that they ſeemed reſolved 
ch WW to facrifice Mr D'Erlack ; but he came with ſuch 


a preſence of mind, and gave ſo ſatisfying an ac- 
count of the misfortune, that the tumult ceaſed, 
-and ſoon after the war ended. Upon this many 
thought, that though the Papiſts acted cruelly ; 
yet it was according to their laws, and that no o- 


of ther canton could pretend to interpoſe or quarrel 
to with thoſe of Schwitz for what they did upon that 
me WW occaſion. Within theſe few years there were ſome 
the quarrels like to ariſe in the canton of Glaris; where 


de- it was ſaid, that the equal privileges agreed on to 
Lof- both religions were — p — ” Bur on this oc- 
caſion the Pope's nuncio acted a very different part 
from that which might have been expected from 

him. For whereas the miniſters of that court have 

been commonly the incendiaries in all the diſputes 


led 

A 

this 

. of 
hey. chat concern religion, he acted rather the 

— ha dis 
ich. 

and 


a mediator. And whereas it was viſible, 
juſtice lay von the fide of the Papiſts, he 2 
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ticular account of it, becauſe I read the original 
proceſs in the Latin record, ſigned by the notaries 
of the court of delegates that the Pope ſent to try 
the matter. The record is above one hundred and 
thirty ſheets, writ cloſe on both ſides, it being in- 
deed a large volume. And I found the printed ac- 
counts ſo etecllve, that I was at the pains of read- 
ing the whole proceſs ; of which I will give here 4. 
true abſtract. | 

The two famous orders that had poſſeſſed them - 
ſelves of the eſteem of thoſe dark ages, were en- 
gaged in a mighty rivalry. The Dominicans were 
the more learned; they were the eminenteſt preach- 
ers of thoſe times, arid had the condu of the courts 
of inquiſition, and the other chief offices in the 
church, in their hands. But, on the other hand, 
the Franciſcans had an outward appearance of more 
ſeverity, a ruder habit, ſtricter rules, and greater 
poverty ; all which gave them ſuch advantages in 
the eyes of the ſimple multitude, as were able to 
balance the other honours of the Dominican order. 
In ſhort, the two orders were engaged in a high ri- 


valry; but the devotion towards the virgin being 


the prevailing paſhon of thoſe times, the Franciſ- 
eans upon this had great advantages. The Domi- 
hicans, that ate all engaged in the defence of Tho- 
mas Aquinas's opinions, were thereby obliged to 
aſſert, that ſhe was born in original ſin. This was 
propoſed! to the people by the Franeiſeans as no lefs 
than blaſphemy; and by this the Dominicans be- 
gan to loſe ground extremely in the minds of the 
people, Who were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of the imihaculate tion. N 
Abodt the beginning of the fifecenth century, a 
Franciſean happened to preach in Francfort; and 
one Wigand, à Dominican, coming into the church, 
the Cordelier feeing him, broke out into exclama- 
tions, 'pratfing God n was not of an 3 
Nan. ar 


nee DL 


that profaned the virgin, or that poiſoned princes 
in the ſacrament, (for a Dominican had poiſoned 
the Emperor Henry VII. with the ſacrament). Wi- 
gand, being extremely provoked with this bloody 
reproach, gave him the lye; upon which a diſpute 
aroſe, which ended in a tumult that had almoſt coſt 
the Dominican his life; yet he got away, The 
whole order reſolved to take their revenge; and in 
a chapter held at Vimpſen in the year 1504, they 
contrived a method for ſupporting the credit of 
their order, which was much ſunk in the opinion 
of the people, and for bearing down the reputation 
of the Franciſcans. Four of the junto undertook 
to manage the deſign; for they ſaid, ſince the pev- 
ple were ſo much diſpoſed to believe dreams and 
fables, they muſt dream on their ſide, and endea- 
vour to, cheat the le as well as the others had 
done. They reſolved to make Bern the ſcene in 
which the project ſhould be put in execution; for 
they found the people of Bern at that time apt to 
ſwallow any thing, and not diſpoſed to make ſe- 
vere inquiries into extraordinary matters. When 
they had formed their deſign, a fit tool preſented 
itſelf : for one Jetzer came to take their habit as a 
lay- brother, who had all the diſpoſitions that were 
neceſſary for the execution of their project; for he 
was extreme fimple, and much inclined to auſteri- 
ties. So, having obſerved his temper well, they 
began to execute their project the very night after 
he took the habit, which was on Ladyday 1 507. 
One of the friers conveyed himſelf ſecretly into 
his cell, and appeared to him as if he had been in 
purgatory, in a ſtrange figure; and he had a box 
near his mouth, upon which, as he blew, fire 
ſeemed to come. out of his mouth. He had alſo 
ſome dogs about him that appeared as his torment- 
ors, In this poſture he came near the frier while 
he was in bed, and took up a celebrated e 
| | of 
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they uſed to tell all their friers, to beget in them a 
great dread at the laying aſide their habit ; which 
was, that one of the order, who was ſuperior of 
their houfe at Solothurn, had gone to Paris, but, 
laying aſide his habit, was killed in his lay- habit. 
The frier in the vizard ſaid he was that perſon, 
and was condemned to purgatory for that crime; 
but he added, that he might be reſcued out of it by 
his means; and he ſeconded this with moſt hor- 
rible cries, expreſſing the miſeries which he ſuffer- 
ed. The poor frier Jetzer was exceſſively fright- 
ed; but the other advanced, and required a pro- 
miſe of him to do that which he ſhould defire of 
him, in order to the delivering him out of his tor- 
ment. The frighted frier promiſed all that he aſk- 
ed of him. Then the other ſaid; he knew he was 
a great ſaint,” and that his prayers and mortifica- 
tions would prevail; but they mult be very extra- 
ordinary. The whole monaſtery muſt for a week 
together diſcipline themſelves with a whip, and he 
mult lie proftrate in the form of one on a croſs in 
one of their chapels, while maſs was ſaid, in the 
ſight of all that ſhould come together to it; and 
he added, that if he did this, he ſhould find the 
effects of the love that the bleſſed virgin did bear 
him; together with many other extraordinary 
things : and faid he would appear again, accom- 
panied with two other ſpirits; and aſſured him, 
that all that he did ſuffer for his deliverance, 
ſhould be moſt. gloriouſly rewarded. Morning 
was no ſooner come, than the frier gave an ac- 
couflt of this apparition to the reſt of the convent ; 
who ſeemed extremely ſurpriſed at it. They all 

fled him to undergo the diſcipline that was in- 
joined him, and every one undertook to bear his 
ſhare ; ſo the deluded frier performed it all exactly 
in one of the chapels of their church. This drew 
a vaſt number of ſpectators together, who all con- 

C 2 fidered 
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ſidered the frier as a faint ; ns i en 
while, the r friers that managed the im 
magnified the miracle of the apparition to ſkies 
in their ſermons. The frier's confeſſor was in the 
1 — and by by this means they knew all the little 

area bed frier's life, even to his thou Ma; 

Rh. em not a little in the conduct of the 

be een confeflor gave him an hoftie, with a 
2 that was, as he pretended, a true 
piece of the croſs ; and by theſe 2 
Foggy Hi if any other apparitions ſhould come to 
Rice ev ſpits» — 2 certainly chained 

* them. The night after that, the former a 
IES was renewed ; _— the maſked frier brought 
rao others with him in fuch vizards that the frier 
ought 9 2 were devils indeed. The frier pre- 
=_ boflie to them; which gave them ſuch a 
therke wa fully fariabicd « of the virtue of 


. e frier 1 he was ſuffering in pur · 
gatory, aid ſo, many things to him r to the 
tecrets "of his life and thoughts, which he had om 
8 N that the poor frier was s fully poſſeſſed 
lag 1ni0n of the reality of the apparition. 
— — Bak: were both ma- 


e th rier in the maſk 
ed 95 0 IF — order, which, he 
ſaid, was exceſſively dear to the bleſſed 
who knew herſelf to be conceived in original fu 
and that the doctors who taught the co . 
en at the ert of St. Be 

t on him, ſor having op 
feaſt of the conception, was a — 


Ene a he 


_ ry; but A. it was true, that ſome pap _ 


ed. on St Bonaventure's tomb 
taught 28 n the Deed v 
1 8 the Cordeliers for making her eq 
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the Cordeliers were then ſoliciting hard at Rome > 


and that the town of Bern would be deſtroyed for 
harbouring ſuch plagues within their walls. When 
the injoined diſciphne was fully performed, the 
ſpirit appeared again, and ſaid, he was now de- 
livered out of purgatory ; but before he could be 
admitted to heaven, he muſt receive the ſacrament, 
having died without it; and after that he would 
ſay maſs for thoſe who had by their great charities 
reſcued him out of his pains. The frier fancied 
the voice reſembled the prior's a little; but he was 
then ſo far from ſuſpecting any thing, that he gave 
no great heed to this ſuſpicion. Some days after 


this the ſame frier appeared as a nun all in glory,” 


and told the poor Ker, that ſhe was St Barbara, 
for whom he had a particular devotion ; and add- 
ed, that the bleſſed virgin was ſo much pleaſed 


with his charity, that ſhe intended to come and vi- 


fit him. He immediately called the convent toge- 
ther, and gave the reſt of the friers an account of 
this apparition ; which was entertained by them all 
with great joy; and the frier languiſhed in deſires 
of the accompliſhment of the promiſe that St Bar- 
bara had made him. After ſome days the longed- 
for deluſion appeared to him, clothed as the vir- 
gin uſed to be on the great feaſts, and indeed in 
the ſame habits. There were about her ſome an- 
gels, which he afterwards found were the little ſta- 
tues of angels which they ſet on the altars on the 
great holidays. There was alſo a-pulley faſtened 
in the room over his head, and a cord tied to the 
angels, that made them riſe up in the air, and 
fleet about the virgin; which increaſed the delu- 
ſion. The virgin, after ſome endearments to him- 
ſelf, extolling the merit of his charity and diſci- 
pline, told him, that ſhe was conceived in original 
tin; and. that Pope Julius IT. that then reigned, 


was to put an end to the diſpute, and was to _ 2 
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liſh. che feaſt of her conception, which Sixtus LV. 
had inſtituted; = iorrtoy dd 
ſtrument of perſuading the Pope of the truth in that 
matter. She. gave Him three drof of her ſon's 
blood, which were three tears lood that he 
14 and. this Sgnibed, chat 
the was three hours in original fin, after which 


5 Ir da ſtate. For 


ten rep ted to the ahuſed frier. At laſt the v 
A that ſhe was to give ſuch marks virgin 


ſon's, love to him, has chematres Gould. pa. al | 


doubt. She ſaid, that the five, wounds of St Lucia 
DP ee and tht th 


Ne fone as bun, and ſtruck r 
ole was as big as a grain of peaſe, and he 


fon the eee This threw. him 
a ſuppoſed. tranſport into a real agony. But 
ſhe ſeemed to touch his hand; and he *honght he 
ſmelt an ointment, with which ſhe anointed it, 
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The next night the apparition 
brought ſome linen cloaghs, arg el ber el 
or virtue ta allay his torment ; and the 
oretended virgin ſaid hey ere ſome ofthe lien 
in N Oat Was WIZ d; and with 


blige the reſt to this, but only to 
renounce God. A 
was a mixture of ſome. ſountain- water and 
DE ſome quick- 


felt this — n'© impreflion, on his 
now. he katy out ut of — ng 


and hen he came out of thoſe, a voice was hi an 
which, came through that hole. which. yet remains, 
W ons of tha cella along e 
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of the wall of the church: for a frier ſpoke through 
a pipe, and at the end of the hole there was an 
image of the virgin, with a little 7%, in her 
arms, between whom and his mother the voice 
ſeemed to come. The image alſo ſeemed to ſhed 
tears ; and a painter had drawn thoſe on her face 
ſo lively, that the * = Beg deceived = it. 
The little 7% aſked,” Why ſhe wept? and ſhe 
ſaid, It was becauſe his honour was given to her; 
fince it was ſaid that ſhe was born without fin. In 
conclufion, the friers did ſo over- act this matter, 
that at laſt even the poor deluded frier himſelf came 
to diſcover it, and reſolved to quit the order. 

It was in vain to delude him with more appari- 
tions ; for he well nigh killed a frier that came to 
him perſonating the virgin-in another ſhape with a 
crown on her head. He alſo overheard the friers 
once talking amongſt themſelves of the contrivance 
and ſucceſs of the impoſture ſo plainly, that he diſ- 
covered the whole matter; and upon that, as may 
be eaſily imagined, he was filled with all the hor- 
ror with which ſuch a diſcovery could inſpire him. 
The friers, fearing that an impoſture, which 
was —_— on Wie fo much ſucceſs, ſhould be 
quite ſpoiled, and be turned againſt them, thought 
the ſareft way was, to own the whole matterto him, 
and to engage him to carry on the cheat. They 
told him in what'efteem he would be, if he conti- 
nued to fi the reputation that he had acqui- 
red ; that he would become the chief perſon of the 
order; and in the end they perſuaded him to go on 
with the impoſture. But at laft, they fearing leſt 
He ſhould Hifcover all. refolved to poiſon him ; of 
which he was ſo apprehenfive, that once a loaf 
being 1 him that was prepared with ſome 
ſpices, he kept it for ſome time, and it growing 


green, he threw it to ſome wolves whelps that were 
in the monaſtery, who died immediately. = con- 
Ht tution 
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ſtitution was alſo ſo vigorous, that though they gave 
him poiſon five ſeveral times, he was not deſtroy- 
ed by it. They alſo preſſed him 2 re- 
nounce God; which they judged neceſſary, that 
ſo their charms mi have their effect on him; 
but he never would conſent to that. At laſt they 
forced him to take a poiſoned ho/tie, which yet he 
vomited up ſoon after he had ſwallowed it down, 
That lies they uſed him ſo cruell aul whippin 
him with an iron chain, and girding him about 
ſtrait with it, that, to avoid farther torment, he 
ſwore to them in a moſt imprecating ſtyle, that he 
would never diſcover the ſecret, but would ſtill car- 
ry ĩt on: — ſo he deluded them till he found an 
— 2 tting out of the convent, and of 

into the hands of 1 
to —— he diſcovered all. 

The four friers were ſeized on, and put in 
ſon; and an account of the whole matter was ſen 
— Lanſinne, and then to Rowe: 
and it may eaſily be imagined, that the Franciſcans 
took all poſſible care to have it well examined. The 
m. Biſhops of Lauſanne and of Zyon, with the Pro- 
ch rincia of the Dominicans, were appointed to form 
be the proceſs. The four friers firſt excepted to Jet- 
he Bf zer's.credjt;; but that was n Then being 
m, threatened with the queſtion, they put in a lon 
* plea againſt that: boy though the P —— 
t!- WW not conſent to that, yet they were put to the que- 
i- tion. Some endured: it long; but ar laſt they al 
he I confeſſed. the vchole progreſs of the impoſture, The 
on Provincial appeared concerned: for h Jetzer 
it WW had opened the whole matter to him, yet he would 
of WW give no credit to him; on the contrary, be char- 
af ged him to be obedient to them; and one of the 

rs ſaid-plainly, that he was in the whole ſecret ; 
2 and: ſo he wi But he died ſome — 
*. having palſonct bumield, wa 
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lieved. The matter lay aſleep ſome time. But a 
year aſter that, a Spaniſh Biſhop came, authoriſed 
with full power from Rome ; and the whole cheat 
being fully proved, the four friers were ſolemnly 
degraded from their prieſthood; and eight days af. 
ter, it being the laſt of May r509, they were burnt 
in a meadow on the other fide of the river, over- 
againſt the great church. The place of their exe- 
cution was ed me, as well as the hole in the 
wall through which the voice was conveyed to the 
image. It was certainly one of the blackeſt, and 
per the beſt carried on cheat that has been ever 
nown; and no doubt had the # 3-0 frier died be- 
fore the diſcovery, it had paſſed down to poſterity 
as one of the greateſt miracles that ever was: and 
it gives a ſhrewd ſuſpicion, that many of the other 
_ miracles of that church were of the fame 7 
but more ſucceſsfully finiſned. 
I ſhall not entertain you an farciver with: the 
ſtate of Bern ; but ſhall only add one general re- 
mark, which was too viſible not to be obſerved 
every where, and of too great importance not to 
— — a r ee reflection. It belongs in ge- 
| the cantons; but I give it here, be- 
peers I had more occaſion to make it in Bern, ha- 
ving ſeen it more, and ſtaid 2 1 in it, than in 
"= other cantons. 

Switzerland lies between Pines arid Italy, that 
are both of them countries incomparably more rich, 
and better furniſhed with all the pleaſures and con- 
venicncies of life, than it is; and yet Italy is al- 
moſt quite diſpeopled, and che people in it are re- 
duced to a miſery that can ſcarce be imagined by 
thoſe who have not ſeen it: and France is in a 
great meaſure diſpeopled, and the inhabitants are 
reduced to a poverty that a in all the marks 
in which it can ſnhew itſelf, both in their houſes, 
ſurniture, cloaths, and loss. 7 
IV 251 | n 
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On the contrary, Switzerland is extreme full of 
people; and in ſeveral places, in the villages. as 
well as in their towns, one ſees all the marks he 
can look for of plenty and wealth; their houſes 
and windows are in good caſe, the high-ways are 
well maintained, all people are well clothed, and 
every one lives at his eaſe. This obſervation ſur- 
priſed me yet more in the country of the Griſons, 
who have hardly any foil at all, being ſituated in 
valleys that are almoſt all waſhed away with the 
torrents that fall down from the hills, and ſwell 
their brooks ſometimes ſo violently and ſo ſudden- 
ly, that in many places the whole ſoil is waſned 
away; and yet thoſe valleys are well peopled, and 
every one lives happy and at eaſe under a gentle 
government: whilſt other rich and plentiful coun- 
tries are dn to ſuch miſery, that as many of 
the inhabitants are forced to change their ſeats, ſo 
thoſe who ſtay behind can ſcarce live, and pay 
thoſe grievous impoſitions that are laid upon them. 
The rude people generally reaſon very ſimply when 
they enter into ſpeculations of government; but 
they feel true, though they argue falſe. So an eaſy 
government, though joined to an ill ſoil, and ac- 
companied with great inconveniencies, draws, or 
at leaſt keeps people in it; whereas a ſevere go- 
vernment, though in general ideas it may appear 
reaſonable, drives its ſubjects even out of the beſt 
and moſt deſirable ſeats. 5 

In my way from Bern to this place, I paſſed by 
Solothurn; and I came through Fribourg, in my 
way from Lauſanne to Bern. Theſe are two of 
the chief of the Popiſh cantons after Lucern ; and 
one ſees in them a heat and bigotry beyond what 
appears either in France or Italy. Long before 
they come within the church-doors, they kneel 
down in che ſtreets when maſs is ſaying in it. The 
images art alſo extreme groſs. In the chief ane 
Geige, 5 _ 0 
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of Solothurn, there is an image of God the Fa. 
* an old man, with a great black beard, ha- 
ur Saviour on his knees, and a pigeon over 
his . Here alſo begins a devotion at the Ave. 
Mary bell, which is ſcarce known in France, but 
is practiſed all Italy over. At noon and at ſun · ſet 
che bell rings, and all ſay the Ave-Mary, and a 
mort prayer to the virgin. But whereas in Italy 
they content themſelves with putting off their hats, 
in Switzerland they do for the moſt part kneel 
down in the ſtreets; which I ſaw no where practi- 
ſed in Italy, except at Venice, and there it is not 
commonly . But, notwithſtanding this ex- 
treme bigotry, all the Switzers ſee their — — 
intereſt ſo well, that they live in a very 
derſtanding one with another. This is indeed 
chef nin to the cantbn of Lucern, where there 
is a ſpirit in the government very different from 
ee i in #168 of Uh — The 
reſidence of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and of the 
nuncio, in that town, contributes alſo muell to the 
preſerving it in ſo good a temper, it being their in- 
tereſt to unite Switzerland; and by this meuns the 
— indiſcretion of the reſt is often moderated. 
e Jeſuits begin to grow as powerful in Switzer- 
land as are elſewhere; they have a noble col- 
lege and chapel ſituated in the beſt place of Fri- 
bourg. It is not long ſince they were received at 
Solothurn, where there was a revenue of a thov- 
ſand livres a-year ſet off for the mainttnah&df ten 
of them-; with this provifion, that ſhould ne- 
ver exceed that num Bat where they are one 
ſettled, they find means to break throu all limi- 
rations ; and they ate now become ſ rich there, 
that they are a church and college, which 
will eoſt above four lnvdrod thouſand ivees, to 
which the French gives ten thouſand Fvres 
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which his amballador reſides, he rhoupht it ſuit- 
able to his glory do Have a' monumenk of His boun-- 
Fe 5 by an order that wil} never be Wantin 3 
tter their benefaQtors, = e 33 they finik their 
account in it. 
In the lane Cihbton there! is an abbey Abt 
fandred thouſand Hivres of revenue. Hes is Alo 
4 very rich houſe of mins that wear 85 Capuchins' 
Habit, that, as T was told, had thoufand li- 
vres of revenue; arid but {ixty nut i it; Who, 
thus a choufand livres a: piece, fa live 
in all poffible * in 2 count) Where a very lit- 
tle money _— But that wich fur-' 
— Bos 45 is, tlie great fortifica- 
tion of a wall that * ben ue _ 
the nobleſt and ſolide en Form to be ſeen. 
The ſtotie with which it is faced, is à ſort of coarſe 
marble, but of that bigneſs, chat many ftones are 
ten ſoot long, and two foot of breadth and thick - 
neſs: but ugh this de z'work of vaſt expence, 
and great beat). yet it woultſipnify littte againſt 
# great army could attack it vi broülly. The 
wall; is ffniſned on the fide of” the river on which 
the town ſtands, the ditch is very broad; and the 
counterſcarp and gfacis are alſo fmiffled; and they” 
are working at a fort on the other ſide of the ri- 
ver, which they intend td fortif/ in the faite man- 
ner. This has coſt them near two millions of li- 
vres; and this vaſt expetice has made them often 
repent the u and it is certam, that 4 
fortifcatich that is able to reſt thera aye of cheir 
peaſants in the caſe of a' rebellion; is all that is 
needfat: This canton Iras two 'a#voyers,” as Bern; 
the little council confiſts' of them, {fix ; 4 have 
twelve bailiagtt belonging to the which ale very 
profitable to thoſe that can carry their; they have 
one bir/ar, and but onę . Alk the cantons 
have their bailiages; os there are*diforders at 


Bern 
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Bern in the choice of their 4ailiffs,/ there are far 
greater among the Popiſh cantops, where all things 
are ſold, as a foreign miniſter. that reſides there 
told me; who, though he knew what my religion 
was, did not ſtick to own frankly to me, that the 
Catholic cantons were not near ſo well governed 
as the Proteſtant cantons. juſtice is generally fold 
among them; and in their treaties with foreign 
88 they have ſometimes taken money both 
from the French and Spaniſh. ambaſſadors, and 
have ſigned contradictory articles at the ſame time. 

Baden bas noghing in it that is remarkable, ex- 
cept its convenient ſituation; which makes it the 
ſeat of the general diet of the cantons, though it is 
not one of them, but is a 4ai4age that belongs in 
common to eight of the ancient cantons. At Faſt 1 

came to 3s a which as it is the firſt and moſt 
honourable of all the cantons, ſo, with relation to 
us, it has a ence of a higher nature, it be · 
ing the firſt that received the reformation. 
his canton is much leſs than Bern, yet the pu- 
blic is much richer. They reckon that they can 
bring fifty thouſand men together u Wa 
hours warning. Their ſubjects live happy: for the 
bailiſfi here have regulated appointments, and have 
only the hundredth penny of the ſines; ſo that they 
are not tempted as thoſe of Bern are, to whom the 
ſine belongs entirely, to ſtrain matters againſt their 
ſubjects. And whereas at Bern the conſtant in- 
trigue of the whole town is concerning their bai- 
liages; here, on the „it is a ſervice to 
which the citizens are bound to ſubmit according 
to their conſtitution, but to which they do not 
aſpire. The government is almoſt the ſame as at 
Bern; and the magi that is called the 
at Bern, is here called the burgomaſier. The reve- 
nue of the ſtate is here juſtly accounted for, ſo that 
the public purſe is much richer than at Sem FO 
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arſenal is much better furniſhed, and the fortifica- 
tions are more regular. There is a' great trade 
ſtirring here; and as their lake, that is twenty - 
four miles long, and about two or three broad, ſup- 
plies them well with proviſions, ſo their rivers car- 
ry their manufacture to the Rhine, from whence it 
is conveyed as they pleaſe. One of their chief 
manufaQures is crape, which is in all reſpects the 
beſt Jever ſaw. Iwill not deſcribe the ſituation 
of the town, but ſhall content myſelf to tell you, 
that it is extreme pleaſant. The country about it is 
mountainous, and the winters are hard; for the 
lake freezes quite over; only in ſome places the 
ice never lies, which is believed a mark that ſome 
ſprings riſe there, which cauſe that heat. S0 alſo 
in the lake of Geneva, though it is never quite 
frozen, yet great flakes of ice lie in ſeveral parts; 
but cheſe are never ſeen in ſome parts of the fake, 
which is ſuppoſed to flow from the ſame caaſe. 
But to return to Zurich. One ſees here the true 
ancient ſimplicity of che Switzers, not corrupted 
with luxury or vanity. Their women not only do 
not converſe familiarly with men, except'thoſe of 
cheir near kindred, but even in the ſtreetꝭ do not 
make any returns to the civility of ſtrangers; (for 
it is only ſtrangers that put off their hats to women, 
but they make no courteſies: and here; ad in all 
Switzerland, women are not ſaluted,” but the civi- 
ity is expreſſed by taking them by the hand. 
There is one thing ſingular in the conſtitution of 
Zurich; that is, their little council eonſiſts of fifty 
perſons, but there fit in it only twenty-fve at a 
— Mora: ſo = two _—_ of EEE 
each of them has his proper er, have alſe 
the government in their hands * ; and they 
ſhift every fix months, at Midſummer, and atChrift- 
mas. The whole canton is divided into nine great 
bailiages, and ä caftellaneries : in the for- 
| 2 mer 
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The virtue — this 2 appeared f 
15. their arg firmly to che ancient capi 
with the French, and not hat 
which has been done by all the other cantons, 
where money bas a ſovereign influence ; but here 
it has never prevailed. They have converted the 
pos pew, hn has der dove ny whe lc 
pious uſes, than has ne any where 
that I know of. They haye many hoſpitals . 


generally affe 
are very plain: and one of the — Bs there 
ſaid to me very Enkbly, That they thought it enough 


e and did auf Jdge it in- 
3p princes: : 


lean and chapter are likewiſe Qill continy- 

pgration, and enjoy the revenues which 

7 e reformation : but if they ſub- 

e they ahou ard for they have ge- 

ally. r ſermons a-day, and at leak 

ene th at hve o'clock in the morning. 

At Geneva, and 5 Switzerland over, there ate 

F en which were fubſtituted upon the re- 

1 

e preachers have de 

from rr nge of theſe ſermons, which were 

intended to be an explication of a whole chapter, 

3 upon it; and if this were ſo 

7715 . it were in 1 LA a quarter 

g, as it would the peo. 
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be a vaſt advantage to the preachers : for as it 
would oblige them to ſtudy the ſcriptures much; 
ſo having once made themſelves maſters of the 
practical parts of the ſcripture, ſuch ſhort and ſim- 
ple diſcourſes would coſt them leſs pains than thoſe 
more laboured ſermons do, which conſume the 
mr part of their time, and too often to very 

r Gp 16: $1) 

Among the archives of the dean and chapter, 
there is a vaſt collection of letters, written either 
to Bullinger, or by him; they are bound up, and 
make a great many volumes in folio; and out of 
theſe no doubt but one might diſcover a great ma- 
ny particulars relating to the hiſtory of the refor- 
mation: for as Bullinger lived long, ſo he was 
much eſteemed. He procured a very kind recep- 
tion to be given to ſome of our Engliſh exiles in 
Queen Mary's reign; in particular to Sands, after- 
wards Archbiſhop of York; 'to Horn, afterwards 
Biſhop of Wincheſter; and to Jewel,” Biſhop of 
Saliſbury., He gave them lodgings in the Cloſe, 
and uſed them with all poſſible kindneſs : and as 
they preſented ſome filver cups to'the college, with 
an inſcription, acknowledging the kind reception 
they had found there, which I ſaw ; fo they con- 
tinued to keep a conſtant correſpondence with Bul- 
linger after the happy re-eſtabhſhment of the re- 
formation under Queen Eliſabeth ; of which I read: 
almoſt a whole volume while I was there. Moſt 
of them contain only the 5 news; but ſome 
were more important, and relate to the diſputes 
then on foot concerning the habits of the clergy, 
which gave the firſt beginnings to our unhappy di- 
viſions. And by the — of Which T read the- 
originals, it appears, that the Biſhops preſerved 
the ancient habits, rather in compliance with the 
Queen's inclinations, than out of any Hking they 
had to them; ſo fagthey were from liking them, 
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himſelf to it or 
not: upon Which he deſires Bullinger's advice. 
And in many letters writ on that ſubject. it is aſ- 
ſerted, that both, Craamer and Ridley intended to 

re an act for aboliſhing the habits; and that 
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thanks Bullinger for the letter that he had writ, 
juſtifying the lawful uſe of the habits; which, he 
{ays, had done great ſervice. Cox, Riſhop of Ely, 
in one of his letters, laments the averſion that they 
found in the parliament to all the propoſitions that 
were made for the reformaygon of abuſes. Jewel, 
in a letter dated May 22. 7 writes, That the 
Queen, refuſed to be called head of the church z 
and adds, That that title could not be juſtly given 
to an mortal, it beiag due only to Chi; and that 
ſuch titles had been ſo much abuſed by Antichrif, 
that they ought not to be any longer continued. 
On all theſe paſſages I wilt make no reflections 
here; for I ſet them down only to ſhew what was 
the ſenſe of our — WERE Oo 
cerning thoſe matters w ve ſince engaged us 
in ſuch warm and iſputes; e 

to 


dif] 
no inconſiderable inſtruction to one that inten 
write the biſtory of that time. The laſt particular 
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with which I intend to end this letter, might ſeem 
2 little too learned, if I were writing to a leſs 
knowing man than yourſelf. 5 
I have taken ſome pains in my travels to exa- 
mine all the ancient manuſcripts of the New Tetta- 
ment, concerning that doubted paſſage of St John's 
_ There are three that bean witneſs in heaven, 
e Father, the Word, and the Spirit 3 and theſe three 
are one. Bullinger doubted. much. of it, be 
be found it not in an ancient Latin manuſcript at 
Zurich, which ſeems to be about eight hundred years 
old; for it is written in that hand that began to be 
uſed in brag” = 3 time. 1 * the 
manuſcript, ound the paſſage was not there. 
But this was e the exxor or omiſſion; of the, 
copier: for, before the general epiſtles in that ma- 
nuſcript, the preface of St Jerome is to be found ; 
in which he ſays, that he was the more exact in 
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of the Arians, who had ſtruck out that paſſage con- 


cerning the Trinity. This preface is printed in Li- 
ra's Bible; but how it came to be left out by E- 
raſmus, in his edition of that father's works, is that 
of which I can give no account. For as, on the 
one hand, Eraſmus's fincerity ought not to be too 
raſhly cenſured ; ſo, on'the other hand, that pre- 
face being in all the manuſcripts ancient or mo- 
dern, of thoſe Bibles that have the other prefaces 
in them, that I ever yet ſaw, it is not eaſy to ima- 
gine what made Eraſmus not to publiſh it. And 
it is in the manuſcript Bibles at Baſil, where he 
printed his 6dition of St Jerome's works. In the old 
manuſcript Bible of Geneva, that ſeems to be above 
ſeven hundred years old, both the preface and the 
paſſage are extant ; but with this difterence from the 
common editions, that the common editions ſet the 
verſe concerning the Father, the Word, and the Spi- 
rit, before that of the water, the blood, and the 
irit, which comes after it in this copy. And that 
may in this place end all the readings I found of 
this paſſage in my travels, there is a manuſcript in 
St Mark's library in Venice-in three languages, 
Grek, Latin, and Arabic, that ſeems not above 
four hundred years old, in which this paſſage is not 
in the Greek; but it is in the Latin ſet after the 
other three, with a fca# to join it to what goes be- 
fore. And in a manuſcript Latin Bible in the li- 
brary of St Laurence at Florence, both St Jerome's 
and this paſſage are extant. But this paſ- 

ge comes after the other, and is pinned to it with 
a /icut, as is that of Venice; yet cut is not in the 
Geneva manuſcript. There are two Greek ma- 


nuſcripts of the epiſtles at Baſil, that ſeem to be 
about five hundred years old, in neither of - which 
this paſlage is to be found. They have alſo an 
ancient Latin Bible, which is about eight hun- 
dred years old; in which though St Jerome's 

prologue 
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prologue 27 yet this paſſage is wanting. 
= Straſburg I ſaw four very ancient manu 
of the New Teſtament iv Latin. Three of theſe 
ſeemed to be about the time of Charles the Greats 
but the fourth ſeemed to be much ancienter, and 
may belong to the ſeyenth century. In it nei- 
ther the prologue nor the place is extant; but it 
yang 33 mage ng e with another hang. 
In two of the other, the prologue is extant, but 
the place is not; only in one of them it is added 
on the margin. In the fourth, WO 
extant, ſo is the place likewiſe; but 
ter the verſe of the other three, TO 
thus, Sicut tres ſunt in cal, 

lt ſeemed ſtrange to me, 1 
dible, that in the Vatican library there are no an · 
cient Latin Bibles ; where, above all other places, 
they ought to be looked for: but I ſaw none above 
four hundred years old. There is indeed the fa- 
mous Greek manuſcript of great value, which the 
Chanoine Shelſtrat, who was. library-keeper, aſ- 
ſerted to he one thouſand four hundred years old, 
and proyed it by the great ſimilituds of the charac- 
ters with thoſe that are upon St Hippolite's fla- 
me; Which is ſo evident, that, if his ſtatne was 

e about his time, the antiquity of this manu; 

ſcript is not to be diſputed. — characters are 
not ſo fair, and have not all the marks of antiquity 
er 
yet this has been much better preſerved, and is 
much more entire, The paſſage that bas led ma 
into this digreſſion, is not to be found in the Vau- 
can manuſcript, no more than it is in the King's 
manuſcript, And with this I will finiſh my ac- 
count of Zurich. The public library —— 
The hall in which it is 4s 
contrived ; and there is. a —— — — 


placed, 
wald, 2nd fo] will brett off, But when I 
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have gone ſo much farther, that I have gathered 
materials for another letter of this volume, you may 
look for a ſecond entertainment, ſuch as it is, 


Wenn Your, &c. 


ee e 


1 Told you, that in Bern the bailiages are given 
1 by a fort of ballot, which is ſo managed, that 
no man's vote is known. But I muſt now add, that 
ſince I was firſt there they have made a conſider- 


able regulation in the way of voting, when ofaces 


are to be given; which approaches much nearer the 
Venetian method, and which expoſes the compe- 
titors-more to chance; and by conſequence may put 
an end to the intrigues that are ſo much in uſe for 
obtaining thoſe employments; There is a number 
of balls put into a box, equal to the number of 
thoſe that have a right to vote, and that are pre- 
ſent; of theſe the in part is gilt, and two 
are only ſilvered: ſo every one takes out a ball; 
but none can vote, except thoſe who have the gilt 
balls; ſo that hereafter a man may have more than 
two thirds ſure, and'yet be caſt in a competition. 
There is one thing for which the Switzers, in 
particular thoſe of Bern, cannot be enough com- 
mended.” They have, ever fince the perſecution 
firſt in France, opened a ſanctuary to ſuch as 
have retired thither,” in ſo generous and ſo Chriſtian 
a manner, that it deſerves all the honourable re- 
membrances that can be 'made of it. Such mini- 
ſters and others that were at firſt condemned in 


France, for the affair of the Cevennes, have not 


only found a kind reception here, but all the ſup- 
port that could be ed and indeed much more 


than could have been in reaſon expected: for they 
have aſſigned the French miniſters a penſion of five 
crowns a- month, if they were unmarried, and _ 
TOR - MY increaſ 
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n nd as had wife and children; ſo 
that ſome had above ten crowns a- month penſion. 
They diſperſed them all over the Pais de Vaud 
but the greateſt number ſtaid at Lauſanne and Ve- 
vay. In order to the ſup; of this charge, 
the charities of Zurich and the other neighbouring 
Proteſtant ſtates. were brought hither. Not only, 
the Proteſtant cantons, — the Griſons, and ſome 
ſmall ſtates that are under the protection of the 
cantons, ſuch as Neufchatel, St Gall, and ſome o- 
thers, have ſent in their charities to Bern; who 
diſpenſe them with great diſcretion, and bear what 
Fas ys e this relief upon them. And 
n di rg era yer Alperüon of thoſe 
churches, the whole ——_ has been animated. 
with ſuch a ſpirit of charity and compaſſion, that, 
every man's houſe and purſe has been opened to 
the refugees ; who have paſſed thither in ſuch, 
numbers, that ſometimes there have been above 
two thouſand in Lauſanne alone; and of theſe there 
were at one time near two hundred miniſters : and, 
they all met with a kindneſs and freeheartedneſs, 
that looked more like ſomewhat of the primitive 
age revived, than the degeneracy of the age in 
which we live. 

I ſhall conclude this poſtſcript, which is already 
ſwelled. to the bigneſs of a letter, with a fad in- 
ſtance of the anger and heat that riſes among di- 
vines concerning matters of very. ſmall conſe- 
quence. #1 
The middle way that Amirald, Daille, and fame. 
others i in France, took in the matters that were diſ- 
puted in Holland concerning the divine decrees, 
and the extent of the death of Chriſt, as it came to 
be generally followed in France, ſo it had ſome aſ- 
ſertors both in Geneva and Switzerland; who de- 
nied the imputation of Adam's fin, and aſſerted the 
univerſality of Chriſt's death, together with — 

2 8 
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_ thitly acted wiſely ; for theſe are ſpeculations 
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Let. I. 
ſeient-grave given to all men; a with this, 
a . With an 


cacious for thoſe included in it. — 
came to be called Usiv2//a/i/ts, — — 
very cunſiderable in Geneva, two of the p 
ſors of divinity there being lenown to faves ok 
opinions: Upon this, thoſe Wh“ adhered ſtrictly 


contention grew to that height, that almoſt the 
. pre came ao man eg and all were 
divided into parties. upon this the magiſtrates 

had injoined ſilence to both parties, they had cer- 
ons ſo 
little certain, and ſo little eſſential to religion, that 
2 dieerſſty of opittions” ought not to — the 
occaſion of heat or faction Fut though the party 
of the Univerſaliſts was coniſiderable in Geneva, it 
was very ſmall in Switzerland; therefore ſome di- 
vines there, that adhered to the old received doc- 
trine, drew up ſome” articles; in-which- all theſe 


doctrines were not only condemned, together — 
ſome ſpeculations thit wete afferted concerning 


„and other qualities . — 
to the ſtate of i innoceney; bol ecaufe Cape gn 
ſome other critics had not only aſſerted the =- of 
the points, but had taken the liberty to correct the 
of the Hebrew; ſappoſing that ſome er- 
rors had been committed by the copiers of the 
Bible, both in the vowels and conſonants; in op- 
poſition to this, they condemned all corrections of 
Bible, the an y of the 
points, or 3 * the and reading ac- 
to which; though d not 
engage all to be of Hurtorf's o e Acres 
tiquit of the points, yrt they ſhut the on inſt 
all corrections of the F this 
conſent of doctrine had been 


| made only" the ſtandard; againſt which” no man 


might 


tothe oppoſite doAtitie' were inſſamed; and the 
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might have taught without — —— the 
ſeverity had been more tolerable. But they obli- 
ged all ſych as ſhould be admitted either to the mi- 
wor gt emer chair, to ſign Sic ſentis, So 
«Tthink.” And this being fo ſettled at Bern and Zu- 
rich, it was alſo carried by their authority at Ge- 
neva ; but for thoſe in office, the moderator and 
clerk ſigned it in all their names. And thus they 
were not contented to make only a regulation in 
thoſe matters; but they would nęeds, according to 
a maxim that hath been ſo often fatal to the church, 
enter into people's conſciences, and either ut out 
young men from employments, or impoſe à teſt 
upon them, which perhaps ſome have ſigned not 
without ftrugglings in their conſeience. Yet ſome 
that ſet on this teſt, or conſent, are men of ſuch 
extraordinary worth, that I am confident they have 
acted in this matter out of a ſincere zeal for that 
which they believe to be the truth; only I wiſh 
they had larger and freer ſouls. 

The only conſiderable tax under which the Swite 
zers lie, is, that when eſtates are ſold, the fifth'part 
of the price belongs to the public; and all the a- 
batement that the bailiff can make, is to bring it to 
a ſixth part. This they call the hd, which, is deri- 
ved from ala. y. there are ſome lands that 
are frank-aled, which lie not under this tax. But 
this falling only on the ſellets of eſtates, it was 
thought a juſt puniſhment and wiſe reftraint on ill 
huſbands of their eſtates; TT 

I was the more confirmed in the account I have 
given you of the derivation, of advoyer, when'T 
ound that in ſome: ſmall. towns in the canton of 
Bern the chief magiſtrate is {till ſo called; as f 
Payerne. So that I make no doubt, but as the 
ancient magiſtrates in the time of the Romans, that 
were to give an accbunt of the town, were called | 
advocates ; and 2 the judge in civil mat- 


ters, 


ters, that was named by the biſhops, was called at 
firſt, advecat, and afterwards widam or wicedominus ; 
ſo this was the title that was ſtill continued in Bern 
while they were under the Auſtrian and German 
yoke, and was preſerved by them.when they threw 
I I have perhaps touched too ſlightly on the. laſt 
difference _ was in 1 which related 
to the canton of Glaris. In the canton of Ap- 
Penzel, as the two religions are tolerated, ſo they 
are in different quarters. Thoſe of one 
religion have the one half of the canton, and thoſe 
of, the. other religion have the other half; ſo they 
live apart. But in Glaris they are mixed; and now 


the number. of the Papiſts is become yery low. 


One aſſured me, there were not above two hundred 
families of that religion; and thoſe are alſo ſa poor, 
that their neceſſities diſpoſe ſome of them eyery day 
to change their religion. The other Popiſh can- 
tons ſeeing the danger of loſing their intereſt entire- 
Jy in that canton, and being ſet on by the intrigues 
of à court that has underſtood well the policy of 
imbroiling all other ſtates, made great. uſe of ſome 
complaints that were brought by the Papiſts of 
Glaris, as if the prevailing of the other religien 
d them to much injuſtice and — ; 

nd upon that they propoſed, that the canton ſhould 
be equally divided into two halves, as Appenzel 
Was. . I his. was extremely unjuſt ; ſince the Pa- 
piſts were not the tenth, or perhaps the twentieth 
part of the canton. It is true, it was fo fituated 
in the midſt of the Popiſh cantons, that the Pro- 
teſtant cantons could not eaſily come to their aſ- 

- ſtance. _ But thoſe of Glaris reſolved to die, ra- 
ther than ſuffer this injuſtice ; and the Proteſtant 
. cantons reſolved. to enage in a war with the Popiſh 
Kantons, if they impoſed this matter on their bre. 
den at Glaris, At laſt this temper was found, that 
* | | in 
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in all ſuits of law between thoſe of different religi · 
ons, two thirds of the judges ſhould be always of 
the religion of the deſendant. But while this con- 
teſt was on foot, thoſe who (as is believed) foment- 
ed it, if they did not ſet it on, knew ho to male 
their advantage of the conjuncture; for then was 
the fortification of Hunningen at the ports of Baſil 
much advanced, of the importance of which they 
are. now very apprehenſive when it is too late. 
There are ſix noble families in Bern that have ſtill 
this privilege, that when any of them are choſen 
to be of the council, they take place before all 
the ancient counſellors ; whereas all the reſt take 
place according to the order in Which they were 
Se "to be of this l. n 


> ii N 

AA Fer a ſhort ſtay at Zurich, we went down 
ot lake; N we paſſed under the 

- bridge at Ripperfwood; which is a 

noble work or ſuch a country. The lake is Bare 
about half a mile broad. The bridge is about 
twelve foot broad, but hath no rails on either ſide; fo 
that if the wind blows hard, which is no extraor- 
dinary thing there, a man is in great danger of be- 
ing blown into the lake.” And this ſame defect I 
found in almoſt all the bridges in Lombardy ; 
which ſeemed very ſtrange; for ſince that defence 
is made at ſo ſmall am expence, it was amazing 
to ſee bridges ſo naked; and that was more ſur- 
g in ſome places, where the bridges are both 


igh and long: yet I never heard of any miſchief. 


that followed on this; but thoſe are ſober coun- 
tries, where drinking is not much in uſe: After 
two days journey, we came to Coire; Which is the 
chief town of the Griſons, and where wr found a 

5 E 2 general 


W | TN... Let. Il. 
Fan eral diet of the three leagues fitting ;- ſo that 
aving 


ſtaid ten days there, I came to be informed 


at many particulars concerning thoſe leagues 
w are not commonly known. The town is 
but 1 and may contain between four and five 
thouſand ſouls. It lies in a bottom, upon a ſmall 
brook; that a little below the town falls into the 
Rhine, It is invironed with mountains on all 
bands; ſo that they have a very ſhort ſummer; for 
the ſnow. is not — till May or June, and it be- 


de ou i ber when I was there. On 


at 7 eaſt-end of the town is 
the biſhop's palace, and the cloſe 
| che cath * dean and fix. prebendaries lire. All 
within the cloſe are Papiſts, but all the town are 
Proteſtants, and they live pretty neighbour]y toge- 
ther. Above a quarter of a mile high on the hill, 
one goes up by a ſteep aſcent to St Lucius's chapel. 
My curiofity carried me thither; though I gave no 
2 to the legend of King Lucius, and of his co- 
. home to be the apoſtle of the 
25 us. His chapel 1 is a little vault about "tal foot 
ſquare ; where there is an altar, and where mals is 
ſaid upon ſome great feſtivals, It is fituated under 
a natural arch that is in the rock, which was thonght 
proper to be given out to have been the cell o 
hermit. From it ſome drops of a ſmall fountain 
fall down near the chapel. The Biſhop aſſured me. 
it had a miracplous virtue for weak eyes, and that 
it was oily ; but neither taſte nor feeling could diſ- 
cover to me any oilineſs. I believe i it-ma be very 
for the eyes, as all roek-water, is. Bur wh 
Toffred to thew the good old Biſhop that the le- 
of Lucius was 2 fable in all the 'of it, 
ut moſt remarkably in that which related to the 
Griſons ; and that we had no Kings in Britain at 
that time, but were a et to the Romans; 1. 
chat no ancient authors of i it, Bede W . 
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firſt that mentions it; and that the pretended let- 
ter to Pope Eleutherius, together with his anſwer, 
has evident characters of forgery in it: all this 
ſignified nothing to the Biſhop ; who aſſured me, 
that they had a tradition of that in their church, 
and it was inſerted in their breviary; which he 
firmly believed. He alſo told me the other legend 
of King Lucius's ſiſter St Emerita, who was burnt 
there, and of whoſe veil there was yet a conſider- 
able remnant reſerved among their reliques. I 
confeſs, I never ſaw a relique ſo ill diſguiſed ; for 
it is a piece of worn linen cloth lately waſhed, and 
the burning did not ſeem to be a month old; and 
yet when they took it ont of the caſe to ſhew 
it me, there were ſome there that with devo- 
tion rubbed their beads upon it. The Biſhop had 
ſome conteſts with his Dean; and, being a prince 
of the empire,” he had proſcribed him. The Dean 
had alſo behaved himfelf fo a ys by an 
order of the diet; to which even the Biſhop; as was 
believed, conſented, he was put in priſon as he 
came out of the cathedral. By the common con- 
ſent both of the Popiſh and Proteſtant communities, - 
a law was long ago made againft ecclefiaſtical im- 
munities. This attempt on the Dean-was made 
four years ago. As ſoon as he was let out, he went 
to Rome, and made great complaints of the Bi- 
ſhop; and it was thought the Popiſh party intend- 
ed to move in the diet while we were there for the 
repealing of that law); but they did it not. The 
foundation of the quarrel between the Biſhop and 
S 

an which op 
make fe invaſion. Upon which I wok obe 
to ſhew him the novelty of thoſe exemptions ; and 
that in the primitive church it was believed, that 
the biſhop had the authority over his preſbyters by 
a divine right ; „ was * 
hve 3 


then. the Pope could not exempt them from his 
obedience., But the Biſhop would not carry the 
matter ſo. high, and * himſelf with two 
maxims. The one was, That the Biſhop was Chriſt's 
vicar in his aceſe ; and the othet was, That what 
the the f was in the Catholic ehurch, the Biſhop 
the ſame in his dioceſe. | 
115 5 was a good · natured man, and did not make 
uſe of the great authority that he has over the Pa- 
piſts there, to ſet them on to live uneaſily with 
their neighbours of another religion. That rc 
Was Rats a great prince; and the greateſt pa 
% the he league e that carries till the name of the a 
nged to him; though I was aſſured 
t Pregallia, one of thoſe communities, 3 was a free 
ny above woot Hundred years ago, and that they 
yet extant that prove this. The o: 
Eon of this league bought their I- 
es from ſeveral Brſhops ſome conſiderable time 
before the reformation, of which the 2 FE Je 
extant : ſo that it is an impudent thi 
caring have 5 that they thook | - Te 


- ned reſerved a revenue of aboit 


one 1 Sterling a. year, and every 
one of the pre 1 hath near two hundred 

a 155 It is not eaſy to imagine out of 
what the riches of thi quntry are raiſed ; for one 


e bas, but a tra vaſt, mountains, that 
barren rock % Fa, 250 n little vallies es gmneng 

| them not a mile broad, and the of the 
is waſhed away wy oth Rhine, Ne $9 pt brooks 


that fall into fa, ut Le N chiefly 
in their hills, wh hich affo d mich er ; and in 

| the hot mon By, in which all the 2 — 7 Italy is 
hed, the cattle are N into theſe 
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indeed poor; but particular perſons are fo 
rich, that ! knew a Sas my of ma who were 
believed to have eſtates to the value of one hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. Mr Shoveſtein, that is ac- 
counted the richeſt man in the country, is believed 
to be worth a million, I mean of livres. The go- 
vernment here is purely a commonyealth ; for in 
the choice of their magiſtrates every man that is a- 
bove ſixteen years old hath his voice, which is alſo 
the conllitation of ſome of the ſmall cantons, The 
three leagues are, the league of the Griſons, that 
of the Houſe of God, and that of the Ten Ju, 
riſdictions. r * has 
They believe, that, upon the incurſions of the 
Goths and Vandals, as ſome fled to the Venetian 
iſlands, out of which aroſe that famous common- 
wealth; fo others came and ſheltered themſelves in 
thoſe yallies. They told me of an ancient inſcrip- 
tion lately found on a ſtone, where on the one ſide 
is graven,, Omi Rhetos, indomitos ; and, Ne plus 
u/trg is, on the other; which they pretend was made 
by Julius Czzſar, The ſtone on which the inſcrip- 
tio 18, is ppon one of their mountains; but I did 
not paſs that way, fol 88 no judgment con- 
cerning it. After the firſt forming of this, people, 
Wers eaſt into little ſtates, according to the 
erent. yallies which they inhabited, and in 
Which juſtice was adminiſtered; and ſo they fell 
under the power of ſome little princes, that be- 
came ſevere maſters. But when they ſaw the ex- 
ample that the Switzers had ſet them, in ſhaking 
off. the Auſtrian; yoke, above two hundred years 
ago, they likewiſe combined to ſhake off theirs ; 
only fome few of thoſe ſmall princes uſed their au- 
ort) better, and concurred with the people in 
aking off the yoke, and ſo they are ſtill parts o 
the body ; only Haldenſtein is an abſolute. ſove- 
ny Ee about wr miles from Coir oth 
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welt, on the other fide of the Rhine. THe whole 
territory is about half a mile long, at the foot of 
the Alps, where there is ſcarce any breadth; The 
authority of theſe Barons was formerly more abſo- 
late than it is now; for the ſubjects were their 
ſaves: but to keep together the little village, they 
have granted them a power of naming a lift for 
their magiſtrates, the. perſon being to be named by 
the Baron, who hath alſo the right of pardoning, 
a right of coining,. and every thing elſe that be- 
longs' to a ſovereign. I ſaw this little prince in 
Core, in an equipage not ſuitable to his quality; 
for he was in all points like a very ordinary gen- 
tleman. There are three other baronies that are 
members of the diet, and fubje& to it; the chief 
belonged to the Archdukes of Inſpruck, the other 
two belong to Mr Schovenſtein and Mr de Mont; 
they are the heads of thoſe communities of which 
their baronies are compoſed ; they name the magi- 
ſtrates ont of the liſts that .are preſented to them 
by their ſubjects, and they have the right of par- 
doning, and of confiſcations. That belonging to 
the houſe of Auſtria is the. biggeſt ; it hath five 
voices in the diet, and it can raiſe twelve hundred 
men. One Travers bought it of. the Emperor in 
the year 1679; he entered upon the rights of the 
ancient Barons, which were ſpecified in an agree- 
ment that paſſed between him and his peaſants, and 
was confirmed by the Emperor. Travers made 
many incroachments upon the privileges of his ſub- 


jects; who, upon that, made their complaints to 


the league; but Travers would have the matter 
Judged at Inſpruck, and the Emperor ſupported 
im in this pretenſion, and ſent an agent to the 
diet. I was preſent when he had his audience, in 
which there was nothing but general compliments. 
But the diet ſtbod firm to their conſtitution, and 
aſſerted that the Emperor lad no authority to judge 
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in that matter, which belonged only to them. So 
Travers was forced to let his pretenſions fall. 
All the other parts of this ſtate are purely de- 
mocratical. There are three different bodies or 
leagues, and every one of theſe are an entire go- 
vernment; and the aſſembly or diet of the three 
leagues, is only a confederacy, Ike the United Pro- 
vinces, or the cantons. There are bx voi- 
ces in, the general diet, which are thus divided. 
The league of the Griſons hath twenty-eight yoi- 
ces, that of the Houſe of God hath twenty-four, 
and that of the Juriſdi&ons hath fifteen. The Ju- 
fiſdictions belonged anciently to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria; hut i 7 8 off that authority, 
were incorporated into the diet: but in the laſt 
wars of Germany the Auſtrians thought to have 
brought them again under. their yoke ; yet they 
defended their liberty with ſo. much vigour, that 
the Auſtrians, it ſeems, thought the conqueſt not 
worth the while, and that it would not quit the 
colt. They were affrighted by two extraordinary 
actions. In one village, which was quite abandon- 
ed by all the men belonging to it, who left the 
women in it, ſome hundreds; as I was told, being 
there quartered, were apprehenſive of no danger 
from their hoſteſſes: but the women intended to 
let their huſbands ſee, that they were capable of 
contriving and executing a bold action; though it 
muſt be confeſſed, | it was a little too rough and 
barbarous for the ſex. They entered into a com- 
bination to. cut all the throats of the ſoldiers at one 
time. The woman that propoſed this had four 
lodged with her, and ſhe with her own hands diſ- 
patched them all; and ſq did all the reſt, not one 
loldier eſcaping to carry away the news of ſo un- 
heard-of a rage. In another place, a body of the 
Auſtrians came into a valley that was quite aban- 
doned; for the men that had no arms but how 
| | g ubs 
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Clubs and ſtaves had got up to the mountains: but 
they took their meaſures ſo well, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves {6 of the 2 that they came down 
upon the ſoldiers with fo much fury, that they de- 
feated them quite, fo that very few eſcaped ; and 
it is certain, that the ſubduing of them would have 
proved a very hard work. It is true, they are not 
in a condition to hold out long, the public is ſo 
poor; ſo that, though particular ns are ex- 
treme rich, yet they have no public revenue, but 
every man is concerned to preſerve his liberty; 
which is more entire here than it is even in Swit- 
zerland: but this ſwells often too much, and 
throws them into great convulſions. The lea 

of the Griſons is the firſt and moſt ancient; and it 
is compoſed of eight and twenty communities; of 
which there are eighteen Papiſts, and the. reſt are 
Proteſtants. The communities of the two religions 
live 1 er, yet they do not fuffer 
thoſe of another religion to live among them; fo 
that every community 1s entirely of the ſame. reli- 
gion: and if any one changes, he muſt, go into 
another community, Each community is an en- 
tire ſtate within itſelf; and all perſons muſt meet 
once a year, to chuſe the judge and his aſſiſtants, 


whom they change or continue from year to year 


as they ſee cauſe, There is no difference made 
between gentleman and'peaſant, and the tenant 
hath a vote as well as his. landlord; nor dare his 
Iandlord uſe. him ill when he votes contrary to his 
intentions, for the peaſänts would look upon that 
as a common An appeal lies from the 
Jadge of the community to the aſſembly, of the 

gue,. where all matters end; for there lies no 


appeal to the general diet of the three leagues, ex- 

ept in matters that concern the conquered coun- 
tries, which belong in common to alt the three. 
There is one choſen by the deputies for * 
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bly of the league, who is called, The head of the 
* , that can call them together as he ſees EL 
— likewiſe bring a cauſe that hath been once 
judged to a ſecond hearing. Ilants is the chief 
town of this league, where their diet meets. The 
ſecond Teague is that of the Houſe of God, in which 
there-are four and twenty communities. The bur- 


not maſter of Coire.is always the head of this league. 

fo This league is almoſt wholly, Proteſtant ; and the 
X- two vallies of the Upper and Lower Engedin are 
but inted out by the Papiſts as little leſs than cani- 
Y ; s towards lach Catholics as come among them. 


But Frier Sfondrato, nephew to Pope Gregory XIV. 


nd BW whoſe mother the Marquis of Bergominiero, that 
py was in England, hath married, found the contrary 
1c 


of all this to be true, to his great regret. About 
eighteen years ago he was believed to have wrought 
miracles; and he became ſo much in love with the 
crown of martyrdom, that he went through the 
Engedin, not doubting but that he ſhould find 
there that which he 1 His brother had 
come ſome time before into the country to drink 
the mineral waters, and was well known to the 
gentry: ſo ſome of theſe hearing of the frier's co- 
ming, went and waited on him, and he was enter- 
tained by them in their houſes, and conveyed 
through the country, though he took all poſſible 
ways to provoke them; for he was often railing at 
ant their religion; but to all that they made no an- 
his WF ſwer, only they continued their civilities Kill : 
his W which did ſo enrage the warm frier, that he went 
hat WI to Bormio, — 1 — as was believed, died of 


the An accident fell out ſive years ago, that the 
no people of the country eſteemed. a ſort of a miracle. 

he Papiſts, in their proceſſions, go ſometimes out 
un- of one community into another; and when they 
er. paſs through Pröteſtant communities, they lower 


the 
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the crofs, and give over ſinging till they are again 
upon Popiſh SEA but 1 went on har, 
ing up the croſs, and ſinging as they went: upon 
which the Proteftants Rompel them, and would not 
ſuffer them to go on in that manner. They find. 
ing that they were not equal in number to the Pro. 
„ ſent to a Catholic community, and defi. 
red them to come to their aſſiſtance. Two thou- 
ſand came, and by all appearance the diſpute 
would have had a bloody iflue ; for the Proteſtants 
were reſolved to maintain the rights of their com- 
_ munity, and the others were no leſs reſolved to 
force their way: but an extraordinary thick miſt 
aroſe, and through it the Papiſts fancied they ſaw 
a vaſt body of men, which was no other than a 
wood; but terrified with the appearance of ſuch 
a number, they retired; and this ſaved a little 
battle, that probably would nat only have ended 
in the ſhedding much blood, but might have very 
much diſordered the whole conſtitution and union 
of their leagues. The Papiſts of quality endea- 
vour much to keep their people in ep) but they 
acknowledged to myſelf. that the Proteſtants were 
much peaceabler than the Catholics. The Juriſ- 
diftions have fifteen votes in the general diet; yet 
they are generally called the Ten Juriſdlictiunt, and 
the greater part of them are likewiſe of the Proteſt- 
ant religion: for upon the general computation of 
the three leagues, the Proteſtants are about two 


near him; and from the e there go down 
benches on both hands, for the deputies from the 
communities of that league. They hold their diets 


by turns in! the chief towns of the ſeveral leagues, 
and it happened to be the turn of the Houſe of God 
When I was there ; fo they met at Coire, 1 
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The three leagues have a conquered country in 
Italy, divided into three diſtricts; the Valteline, 
Chavennes, and Bormio. When John Galeaſſe 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the duchy of Milan, and drove 
out Barnabas; Maſtinas, one of Barnabas's ſons, 
to whom his father had given thoſe three branches 
of the duchy of Milan, retired to Coire; and be- 
ing hoſpitably received and entertained by the Bi- 
ſhop, when he died, he gave his right to thoſe ter- 
ritories to the cathedral of Coire : but here was a 
title without a force able to make it good. But 
when the wars of Italy were on foot, the three 
leagues being much courted by both the crowns, 
ſince. they were maſters of the paſſes, by which 
either the Switzers or Germans could come into 
Italy, they reſolved to lay hold on that opportuni- 
ty; yet they had not zeal enough for their Brſhop, 
to engage deep upon his account: ſo 1 agreed 
with him to pay him ſuch a revenue, and he tranſ- 
ferred his title to them; and they were ſo conſi- 
derable to the Spaniards, that, without much ado, 
they yielded thoſe parcels of the duchy. of Milan 
to them, and by this means they are poſſeſſed of 


them. Thoſe acceſſions to this ſtate are much bet- 


ter than the principal: for as certainly the Valte- 
line, which is above forty miles long, and two 
broad, is one of the richeſt vallies in the world, in 
which there are three harveſts ſome years; ſo the 
Chavennes and Bormio are much preferable to the 
beſt vallies of the Griſons: yet the engagement 
that le have to their native homes appears 
ſignally here, fince the Griſons have not forſaken 
their country, that they might fituate themſelves 

ſo advantageouſly. But they love their ru 
vallies, and think the ſafety they enjoy in them 
beyond the pleaſures of el dominions ; 


ſo they govern them by bailff and podefias, and 
Boers whom they end; 


among them: _ 
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all che advantages that they draw from them, is, 
that the magiſtrates whom they ſend to govern 
them, do enrich themſelves, as the balliſh in Swit- 
zerland do. All thoſe offices go round the ſeveral 
communities, who have the right of nomination in 
their turn; but if there is none of the community 
proper for the employment, any one of another 
community. may buy of them the, nomination for 
that turn, . — the community diſtribute among 
them the money that he gives them. The public 
draws nothing out of thoſe parts, except the fines, 
Which in ſome years amount to no conſiderable 
{um ; and ten or twelve. thouſand crow ns is thought 


2 great deal to be raiſed out of them in a year; 


Þ that their ſubſects live happy, and free of all 
taxes; Which made their laſt revolt appear the 
1 extraor : Rx And it ys, indeed | e effect 
of a very ſurpriſing bigotry, when a e under 
the 3 my 5 the _— whe hac no other 
onievance, but that now and then their magiſtrates 
were of another religion, and that the Proteſtant 
religion was tolerated” amongſt them, would there- 


tore throw off their maſters, cut the throats. of 


their neighbours, and caſt themſelves into the 
Lands of the Spaniards, who are the terribleſt ma- 
r Acc. 

But to give 4 more particular relation of that 
matter, and to tell the circumſtances which ſeem 
a little to leſſen that rebellion and maſſacre, I muſt 
35 very terrible, and which makes the greateſt men 
in it eo tremble. The peaſants come ſometimes in 
8 and demand a, chamber of juſtice 
from the general diet; and they arc bound to grant 
jt abvays hen it thus demanded,” which comes 
about generally once in twenty years. Commonly 
this tumult of the peaſants is ſet on by ſome of the 
malecontented gentty, and generally there are a 


great 


8 of a part of this conſtitution that 
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at many ſacrifices made. This court is eompo- 

ed of ten judges out of every league, and twenty 
advocates, who manage ſuch accuſations as are 
reſented to them. This court is paramount to 
aw, and acts like a court of inquiſttion ; they give 
the queſtion, and do every thing that. they think 
neceſſary to diſcover the truth of ſuch accuſations 
as are preſented to them: and the deciſions of this 
court can never be brought under a ſecond review ; 
though there is an exception to this; for about a 
hundred years ago, one court of juſtice reverſed 
all that another had done: but that is a ſingle in- 
ſtance, The peaſants are in as great a jealonſy of 
the Spaniards, as the Switzers are of the French ; 
and the good men among them are extremely ſen- 
fible of a great diſſolution of morals that the Spa- 
72 — bring wy them. For __ 
iſon regiment kept ſtill m pay by the Spaniards ; 
there add Ti It wee 1 f 150 a- piece, 
and the Captains have a thouſand crowns pay, 
though they are not obliged to attend upon the 
ſervice. This is, upon the matter, a penſion paid, 
under a more decent name, to the moſt N 
able men of the country; and this is ſhared among 
them without any diſtinction of Proteſtant and Pa- 
piſt, and is believed to ſway their councils much. 
The peaſants are apt to take fire, and to believe 
they are betrayed by thoſe penſioners of Spain; 
and when rumours are blown about among them, 
they come in numbers to demand a ber 
of juſtice. e common queſtion that they give, 
which is alſo uſed all Switzerland over, and in Ge- 
neva, is, That they tye the hands of the ſuſpected 
perſon behind his back, and pull them up to his 
ead, and ſo draw them about, by which the arms, 
and * chiefly the ſhoulder-blades, are disjointed. 
And when a perfor put to the queſtion confeſſes 
his crime, and is upon ＋ condemned to die, he 
2 is 
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to renew his confeſſion upon oath at the 
ace . and if he goes off from it then, 
. Taith, That Bis confeſſion was extotted by the wio- 
& ce red te the. 1 10 he is put again to the queſtion: 
for a maxim, 7 hat zo man m dic, 


dr th 
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Tr people, the gentry run away, and Lark 
bake bo 


matter in the power of the peaſants ; for 
ms UT 4 dhe r ana 
to be judges, the 
ay HY appeaſe the rage. Two 
Fears ago, ypani the {ale of a cam mon 5 e Biſhop 
of Con „to which he had an ancient pretenſion, 
. 
mon, were at their m z and a re- 
port was ſpread abroad, of which the firſt author 
could never be diſcovered, That the Spaniards bad 
. them 10 c 
thtir magifratrr. nl ax; this they were fo 
on fire, that it was generally thought there would 
have. mapy 5 on fury: but 
e 4 to be then ſo much united, 
that there was none of them engaged among the 
| FF A chamber 
juſlice Was granted; but the matter was ſo or- 
Ph that it did not appear that any one was 
guilty : yet ſome that had dealt in that tranſaction 
9 5 ſo 1 for any er theirs, as 
to a to he expences of the cham - 
ber. And 'Þecaule they could not find colour 
2 ral fo mich e of he fines, there was 
285 of fire eee on every one of the 
Spaniſh companies. 1 hope this digreſſion will not 
e the rather, becauſe you 


ſoon ſee that it was a little neceſſary to open 
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Valteline. 
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In the ar 1618, there was'a report ſet about 
25 the Spaniards had a ay, on foot to tear wore! 
44% ne the leagur "This was ſu 
by the ry uentes, A the governor of Mi 
vas building upon the lake of Como. Near 125 
Valteline there was one Ganatz, a miniſter, 90 
a bloody and perfidious man, that ſet on and m 
naged the rage of the peaſants; and there w 
cat reaſon” to ſuſpect ſome underhand gen 
ough 4 threw it which way he pleaſed. 
chamber of juſtice was appointed to br at Toſſane, 
which is” a. conſiderable town twelve miles from 
Coire, on the way to Italy, near Alta Rhetia, 


Which is @ high and ſmall hill, to which there is 10 


5 but on one ſide ; where there are yet the ruins 
acalle and a charch, and which they believe was 
yo lace of Rhetus, the firſt prince. of the coun: 
-T * was ſevere juſtice done in this cham- 
1 was put to the queſtion, and ſo ill 

that he died in it; which is a crying thing 2- 

ng them,” The chief ſuſpicion la den one 
Pianta; Who, being of one of the bel families of 
the Griſons, was then one of the Captains in the 
Spaniſh regiment. He withdrew himſelf from che 
form ; but the peaſants, led on by Ganatz, pur- 
ſued him ſo, that at laſt they found him, and hew- 
ed him in pieces, Ganatz himſelf ſtriking the firft 
ſtroke with an ax; which was taken up and pre- 
ſerved by his friends ; and four and twenty years 


after, fifty or ſixty of his friends fell u 1 


EE 
ic t alon them, that the 
e 8 ſame tool wi I 
bird their friend was. murdered. | Ganatz had, 
proton ding fo Jew NN oth his religi ion and 
of erd a diſgrace to beck, and 
d Terved” ſt in e's Venetian, and then in the 


F 3 came 


Spaniſh troops. * was made, he be- 
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hen no . he 
important a charge. But he was 
ſo — 5 — that though the of a 
fiſtrate in office, and at a public aſſembly, in 
— 1 manner, ought to have been ſeverely 
pupiſhed ; yet no inquiry was e crinin 
nor was any man ſo much as queſtioned for it. In 
that chamber many that were put to the queſtion 
confeſſed enough to them. Some endured 
the queſtion, — with the loſa of the uſe 
their arms. Thoſe of che Valteline have made 
uſe of this ſeverity, as that which — 40 
the maſlacre. And it is very proba 
have drawn in ſome that w —4 — — 
wiſe more moderate, and that it did likewiſe pre- 
cipitate that barbarous action. Vet it Was aftet- 
wards found out, that the had been formed 
long before; ſo that the in aud rage of | the 
prieſts, managed by Spaniſh emiſſaries, working 
upon the eng of the people, was de tal caue 
and this was . eee 
ſome more plauſible colours to the maſſacre, which 
W after this chamber was 
diſſolved. while the Proteſtants were at 
church. A che 
reſt got all up eee 
2 riſons; and be 
vennes Ae n dg kü for they are f. 
3 
| 24 7 ſecute.the ref; of that ur. The 
French buns what adyantage it was to them. not 
to let this paſs from Italy into Germany fall into 
the hands of the Spaniards; ſo Baſſompiere was 
ſent to Madrid, and obtained a promiſe, that all 
things ſhould be put into the ſame ſtate in which 
W But when that 


order 
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vun beit tw governor of Milan, it was 
W ere to the contrary, for he 
——— it. So a war followed; in which 
the Griſons found it was not eaſy for them to ſup- 
port the charge of it, without employing the afſiſt- 
ance of the French. But the Spaniards 
to have no other intereſt in the affairs of the Val 
teline, than the 1 the 4 reli- 
n; and, to ſhew ey 
ja ley into — Pope's hands, 4 Wen K 1. 
could not preſerve it but by their af kane, nor re- 
Kore it without ſecuring it 17 all change of reli- 
The French willingly undertook the cauſe 
of the: Griſons; and — e the Duke of Rohan 
was like to be the moſt favourable General, as be- 
ing of their religion, he was ſent to command ſome 
forces that marched thither. But he ſaw, that if 
the French once made themſelves maſters of the 


paſſes of the country, it would turn to their ruin; 
e c repoſed an entire confidence 
in him, he thought it unbecoming him to be an 


dee 5 thet which he ſaw muſt be r 


* 
D — 4 
and them- 

qual, a. paſſes, offered to reſtore all the terri- 
ia ſor yy reg and Bormio had like- 

revolted ; only the Proteſtants got away ſo 
—.— — 1 DO in the Valteline, that 

prieſts. The Ros 

go we Gauge os That an 
ihe the for what was paſt ; that there 250 be be 
no exerciſe. of the Proteſtant ion tolerated in 
the country; and that even the baikfi, and other 
magiſtrates of that religion, who were to be ſent 


into the Valteline, ſhould have no exerciſe of their 


religion; and as for other perſons, that none of 
that region might day above ſux weeks at . 
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in the country. The Duke of Rohan ſeeing that 
conditions of ſo much advantage to the leagues 
were offered them, did underhand adviſe thoſe of 
that religion to accept of them, at the ſame time 
that he ſeemed y to oppoſe the treaty ſet on 
foot on thoſe terms; and that he might get out of 
His employment with leſs diſhonour, he adviſed 
their clapping him up in priſon, till they had finiſh. 
ed their treaty with the Spaniards. So that they 
very gratefully to this day own, that they owe the 
Preſervation of their country to the wiſe advices of 
that great man. Many that were of that religion 
returned to their houſes and eſtates ; but the great. 
eſt part fearing ſuch another maſſacre, have ſinte 
changed their religion, others have fold their eftates, 
and left the country. Some ſtay ſtill, and go two 
or three hours journey to ſome of the Proteſtant 


communities, where they have the exerciſe of then 


religion. And though they may not ftay in the 


Valteline above fix weeks at a time, yet they avoid 


that by going for a day or two out of the country 
onee within f that * hh is that matter at preſent 
ſo ſeverely examined; ſo that there is a calm among 
them as to thoſe matters. But when it comes to 
the turn-of the Proteſtant communities to ſend one 
of their religion to thoſe employments, he is often 
much imbarraſſed by the Biſhop of Como, to whoſe 
dioceſe thoſe terntories belong: for if the Biſhop 


fancies, that they do any thing contrary to the ec. 


cleſiaſtical immunities, he excommunicates them. 


And though this may appear a ridiculous thing, 
ſinee they are already in a worſe ftate by being he- 
'rerics z yet it produces a very ſenſible effect; for 


the people, that are extremely ſuperſtitious, will 


not, "after that, come near ſuch magiſtrates. . So 
that about three years ago, a baikff found himſelf 


"was not out, ſince being 2 could 
* no 
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no longer maintain the government in his own 


Among the Griſons the Roman law prevails, 
modified a little by their cuſtoms. One that was a 
little particular, was executed when I was there. 
A man that hath an eftate by his wife, enjoys it 
after her death as long as he continues a widower; 
but when he marries again, he is bound to divide it 
among the children that he Tos fe The juſtice 
is ſhort and ſample ; but it is thought, that 
bribes go here, though but meanly in proportion 
to their poverty, as well as in other places. The 
married women here do ſcarce appear abroad, ex- 
cept at church; but the young women have more 
liberty before they are ied. There is ſach a 
plenty of all things by reaſon of the gentleneſs of 

ment, and the induſtry of the people, 
that in all the ten days I ſtaid in Coire I was but 
once aſked an alms in the ſtreets. There are two 
churches in Coire. In the one there is an organ 
that joins'with their voices in the ſinging of the 
plalms ; and there was for the honour of Jos diet, 
while we were there, an anthem = by a ſet of 
muſicians very arly. In all the churches, 
both of Switzerland and the Griſons, except in this 
only, the miniſter preaches covered; but here he 
5 bare-headed, And I obſerved a particular de- 
votion uſed here in ſaying of the Lord's prayer. 
that the miniſters, who wear caps, put them off 
when this was ſaid. The women here, as in Bern, 
turn all to the eaſt in time of prayer. and alſo in 
their private de votions before and after the public 

yers. Many alſo bow at the name of Jeſus. 


ey chriſten diſcovering the whole head, and 


pouring the water on the hind-head, ufing a trine 
aſperſion ; which is alſo the practice of the Swit- 
zers. It was matter of much edification, to ſee 
the great numbers, both here and 'all — 
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land over, that come every day to prayers morning 
and evening. They give here in the middle of the 
prayer a 18 interval of ſilence for the private de. 
votions of the aſſembly. The ſchools here go not 
above Latin, Greek, and logic; and for the reſt 
they ſend their children to Zurich or Baſil. The 
_ here are very meanly provided. For the 
moiſt part they have nothing but the benevolence of 
their people. They complained much to me of 2 
at coldneſs in their people in the matters of re- 
igion, and of a great corruption in their morals, 
The commons are extreme inſolent ; and many 
crimes go unpuniſhed, if the perſons that commit 
them have either great credit or much money. 
The poor miniſters here are under a terrible ſlavery; 
for the Griſons pretend, that in all times they had 
not only the patronage of their churches, but a 
power to diſmiſs their churchmen as they ſaw 
cauſe. How it is among the Papiſts, I cannot tell; 
but the Dean of the ſynod of the Houſe of God 
told me, they had an ill cuſtom of ordaining their 
miniſters without a title, upon an examination of 
their qualifications and abilities, which took them 
up generally ſix or ſeven hours; and when the 
trial was thus diſpatched, if the perſon was found 
qualified, they ordained him. And it was too or- 
dinary for thoſe-that were thus ordained, to endea- 
vour to undermine the miniſters already in employ- 
ment, if their people grew diſguited at them, or as 
they became diſabled by age: and often the in- 
tereſt and kindred of the intruder carried the mat- 
ter againſt the incumbent without any colour or 
pretence ; and in that caſe the ſynod was bound 
to receive the intruder. —— half = - 
country, they preach in High Dutch; and in 
other half, 2 a corrupt Jeakian, which: they call 


Romaniſh, that is, a mixture of French and Italian. 
In every league they have a ſynod ; and as or 
&5F* * peop e 
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in people chuſe their miniſters, ſo, in imitation of the 
da Switzers, every ſynod chuſes their anti/tes, or ſuper- 
intendant. He is called the dean among the Gri- 
no: bons, and bath a fort of Epiſcopal power; but he 
is accountable to the ſynod. The office is for life; 
be bot the ſynod, upon great cauſe given, may make 
the a change. The people of this country are much 
more lively than the Switzers ; and they begin to 
rz have ſome tincture of the Italian temper. They 
are extreme civil to ſtrangers: but it ſeems in all 
11; commonwealths innkeepers think they have a right 
to exact upon ſtrangers; which one finds here, as 
well as in Holland, or in Switzerland. 
I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay concerning 
J. the Grifons with a very extraordinary ſtory, which 
1 I had both from the miniſters of Coire, and ſeveral 
other gentlemen, that ſaw, in April 1685, about 
five hundred perſons of different ſexes and ages 
11. chat paſſed through the town; who gave this ac- 
count of themſelves. They were the inhabitants 
of a valley in Tirol, belonging ſor the greateſt part 
of w che archbiſhoprick of Saltzburg; but ſome of 
them were in the dioceſes of Trent and Brefie, 
he They ſeemed. to be a, remnant. of the old Wal- 
nd WW denſes. They worſhipped neither images nor 
ſaints, and they believed the ſacrament was only 
a commemoration of the death of Chriſt. And in 


many other points they had their , peculiar opini- 
' ons, different from thoſe of the church of Rome. 
They. knew nothing either of Lutherans or Calvi- 


or had never heard of this nearneſs of theirs to the 
1 IN Foweſtant religion. They had maſs ſaid among 


them but ſome years ſince ſome of the valley 
going over Germany to earn ſomewhat by their 
labour, happened to go into the Palatinate, where 
"oy were better inſtructed in matters of religion; 

deſe brought back with them into the begs 
ff _ | e 
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the Hei catechiſm, together with ſome other 
German books, which ran over the valley ; and 
they 6: 7 rag in a good diſpoſition, thoſe 
books had ſuch an effect upon them, that they gave 
thip God 

ſhip 


ng to maſs any more, and began to wor. 
in a way more ſuitable to the rules ſet 
down in ſcripture. Some of their prieſts concurred 
with them in this happy change ; — others, that 
adhered ſtill to the , went and gave the Arch. 
iſnop of Saltzſburg an account of it; upon which 
ſent ſome into the country to examine the truth 
of the matter, to exhort them to return to maſs, 
and to threaten them with all ſeverity, if they con- 
tinued obſtinate. So they, ſeeing a terrible ſtorm 
ready to break upon them, reſolved to abandon 
their houſes, and all they had, rather than fin a- 
gainſt their conſciences; and the whole inhabitants 
of the valley, old and young, men and women, to 
the number of two thouſand, divided themſelves 
into ſeveral bodies. Some intended to go to Bran- 
denburg, others to the Palatinate; and about five 
hu took the way of Coire, intending to diſ- 
perſe themſelves in Switzerland. The miniſters 
told me, they were much ediſied with their ſim- 
licity and modeſty; for a collection being made 
r them, they deſired only a little bread to carry 
them on their way. 
From Coire we went to Toſſane, and from 


ine eb of the Nc be- 
ing ſuch, that a way could not be cut out, there 
are beams driven into it, over which boards and 
earth are laid. This way holds an hour. After 
that there is for two hours good way, and we pat 
through two conſiderable villages, There = 

Sing 
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lodging in both. From thence there is for two 
hours journey terrible way, almoſt as bad as the 
Via Mala; then an hour's journey good way to 
[ho ory which is a large village of above two 
hundred houſes, that are well built; and the in- 
habitants ſeem all to live at their eaſe, though 
have no ſort. of ſoil but a little meadow-ground 
bout them. This is the laſt Proteſtazit church that 
Was in our way, It was well endowed: for the 
proviſion for the miniſter was near two hundred 
crowns. : Thoſe of this village are the catriers be- 
tween Italy and Germany; fo they drive a great 
trade; for there is here a carriage goi 
and coming; and we were told, that there p 
a hundred horſes through this town, one 
with another; and there are above ſive hun- 
dred carriage · horſes that belong to the town. From 
this place we went mounting for three hours, till 
we got to the top of the hills, where there is only 
one inn. After that, the way was tolerably 
for two hours; and for two hours there is a 
conſtant deſcent, which for the moſt part is as ſteep 
as if we were all the while going down ſtairs, - At 
the foot of this is. a little village, called 
and here we found we were in Italy, both by 
vaſt difference of the climate, (for whereas 
heat of the 
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Griſons the rich wine of the Valteli 
carried three days journey, is ſold cheaper 
the wine of other countries, where it grows at 
door: but there are no taxes nor impoſitians here. 
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Ohavennes, all in a flow deſcent; and in ſome 
places the way is extreme rugged and ſtony. Cha- 
Denner is very pleafantly ſituated at the very foot of 


the mountains. There runs through the town a 
pleaſant little river. It is nobly built, and hath x 
2 vineyards about it; and. the re- 
af the ſun · beams from the mountains doth 
1 increuſe the heats, that the ſoil is as rich here 
as im any place of Italy. Here one begins to ſee 
a noble architecture in a great many houſes; in 
ſhort, all che marks of a nch foil-and a fes g. 
vernment - here. The town ſtood à little 
to the north about five hundred years a 
a ſlice of the came down upon it, 2 
ried it quite. And at the upper end of theitown 
there are ſome roeks that look like: ruins; about 
which there hath been a very extraordinary ex- 
pence, to divide them one from another, and to 
make them fit = for forts and caſtles; -'The 
marles of the tools appeared all over the rock in 
one place. I meaſured the breadth oſ the one from 
the other, which is twenty foot; the length is four 
hundred and fifty foot; and, as we could gueſs, 
"the rock was two hundred foot high, cut down on 
both ſides in a line as even as a wall. Towards 
che top of one, the name Salim is cut in great 
letters, a little Gothic. On the tops of thoſe rocks, 
which are inaceeſſible, except on the one fide, and 
to that the aſcent is extreme uneaſy, they had gar- 
riſons {the wars of 2 There 
were undred in in that which is in 
che middle. There fall doym y thces from 
de killt bat doexrremely fatten the ground which 
—_— that it becomes fruitſul beyond ex- 
( ſaw. lime · tree that was planted 
—— ago in a piece of 
1 — covered, that was two- fathom 


N en compaſs. "On both Ader of the ri 
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ver, the town and the ens belonging to it co- 
ver the whole bottom that lies between the Hills; 
and at the roots of the mountains they dig great 
cellars and grottoes, and ſtrike a hole about ai foot 
{quare ten or twelve foot into the hill, which · all the 
ſummer long blows a freſh air into the cellar 3+ ſo 
that the wine of thoſe cellars drinks almoſt as cold 
as-if it were in ice; but this wind- pipe did not blow: 
when I was there, which — the end of 
September: for che ſun opening the pores of the 
earth, and 22 the exterior air, that which is 
compreſſed within the cavities that are in the moun- 
tains, ruſhes out with a conſtant wind., But when 
the operation of the ſun is weakened, this: eourſe 
of the air is leſs feaſible. - Before or over thoſe 
vaults they build little pleaſant rooms like ſummer- 
houſes; and in them they go to collations generally 
at night in ſummer. I never ſaw bigger grapes than 
grow here. There is ono ſort bigget chan the big: 
ge Damaſcene plums that we have in England. 
There is a:ſors-.of wine here and in the Valte- 
ns, which I ever heard named any where elſe, 
that is called-erematic. wine: and as the taſte-makes 
one-think-it muſt be a compoſition; (for it taſtes like 
a ſtrong water drawn. off ſpices), ſo ita be- 
ing equal to a weak. brandy, diſpoſes one to be- 
lieve that it cannot be a natural wine and yet it 
C rg Wy ena; 0 mnt any:mix- 
ture. The liquor being ſingular, I informed. my- 
1 of pr it. The 
grapes are red, though it drinks whit. They let 
grapes hang on the vines till November, that 
y are extreme ripe. Then they carry them to 
their garrets, and ſet them all upright on their ende 
hoody reed —— > ne 
Pic away in w 
22 ppearance of rottenneſs ; ſo that 
een none bu: found grapes. Aſter they are 
preſſed, 
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preſſed,” they put the —— open veſſel; in 
which it throws up m, which they take off 
— om mnty wh no more {cum comes up, 
which, according to the difference-of the ſeaſon, is 
ſooner or later, (for ſometimes the ſeum comes no 
9 — eight days, — — wee 
a fo ty, then they put it in a eloſe veſ- 
ſel. — . — luſci- 
7 ———— it 2 
little higher than the middle of the veſſel,” almoſt 
two thirds from the bottom, and drink it off till it 
cometh ſo lot, and then every year they fill it 
ahew. Once 2. ; in the manch of March; it 
ferments, and cannot be drank till that is over, 
which oontinnes a month; but their other wine 


— —eß Madam de Salis, — 


| forty yours 
that one could hardly drink above à ſpoonful 
ir taſted high of ſpicery, though ſhe aſſured me 
there wa not one grain of ſpic in it, hof of any 
other mixture whatſoever. Thus the beat chat is 
in chis wine —— acres} one 
the more 1 
Phy 1 _ 6 $0 JONES - - Ad * 
Both here and in A Ob the ment is very 
juey. The ſowl are excellent, their roots and 
very taſteſol; but the fiſh of their lakes are 


beyond . — ever ſaw. They. live in a great 

— — habit — — 
— all ching, and are extreme rich. 
The family where we were ſo nobly entertained, is 
| believed to have about two hundred thoufand 
crown: Here the Italian — —_ only of 
4 family that marries, rakes There 
52 my As px ned novnly in _ 
1 - tchens 
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Aue here, but almoſt all Lombardy over, called 
lavege. The ſtone feels oily and ſcaly; ſo that a 
ſcale ſticks to one's finger that touches it, and is 
ſomewhat of the nature of a ſlate. There are but 
three mines of it known in theſe parts; one near 
Chavennes, another in the Valteline, and the third 
in the Griſons but the firſt is much the beſt. They 
generally cut it in the mine round, of about à foot - 
and a half diameter, and about a foot and a quar- 
ter thick ; and they work it in a mill, Where the 
chiſſels that cut the ſtone are driven about by a 
wheel that is ſet a- going by water; and which is ſo 
ordered, that he-who manages the chiſſel very eaſily 
draws forward: the wheel out of the: courſe of the 
— off firſt the outward coat of 
it is exactly ſmooth, and then they 
— — after another by theſe ſmall-and 
booked dude by which _ make. a nel of 


er chan any pot 
toms of — the heat ſo entirely to ö 
uor within, that they are not infufferably 
hot, — this ſtone pot, Which is about 
twice ſo thick as a pot of metal. burns extremely. 
It never cracks, neither gives any ſort. of taſte 8 
the liquor that is ee it; but if pon har 
ground, it is. very yet this: is re 
patching it up z ſon chey piece ici broken; pots 


— — 2 —ů— — 
an, * * 
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ther during the heats; and here they 


out- houſe of che family of the cen, and yet 
_ ir may compare with many palaces in Ttaly ; and 
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mine is very inconvenient; for they muſt creep in- 
to it for near half a mile through a rock, that is ſo 
hard, that the paſſage is not above three foot high; 
ar d fo thoſe that draw out the ſtones creep all along 
ux on their belly, having a eandle faſtened in theit 
forehead, and the ſtone laid on a fort of cuſhion 
made for it upon their hips. The ſtones are com- 
monly two hundred wei u © ai i Ki 

But having mentioned ſome falls of mountains 
in thoſe parts, I cannot paſs by the extraordinary 
fate of the town of Pleurs, that was about a league 
from Chavennes to the north in the ſame bottom, 
but on a ground that is a little more raiſed. ' The 
town was half the bigneſs of Chavennes; the num- 
ber of the inhabitants was about two and 
hundred but it was much more nobly 
built ; for, beſides the great palace of the Francken 
that coſt:ſome millions, there were many other pa- 
laces that were built by ſeveral rich factors both of 
Milan and the other parts of Italy, who liked the 
ſituation and air, as well as the freodum of the go- 
vernment of this place; ſo they uſed to come hi- 
ts, gave them 
ſelves all the indulgences that à vaſt wealth could 
furniſſ. By one of the palaces mat was a little 
diſtant from the town, which was not overwhelm- 
ed with it, one may judge of the reſt/ It was . an 


| 'hotiſe' and gardens could not coſt'ſo little 
as one hundred thouſand erowns ! The ve 
neſs of cls place hecame very crying; and Madam 
de Salis told me, char ſne had heard her mother 
often relate ſome paſſages of à Proteſtant miniſter's 
ſermons; that preached in à little ehurch, which 
thoſe of that religion had there, and warned them 
| | gments of God which were 
hanging over their heads, and that he believed 
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would ſuddenly break out upon them. On the 


twenty fifth of Auguſt 1618, an inhabitant came, 
and told them to be gone, for he ſaw the moun- 
tains cleaving ; but he was laughed at for his pains, 
He had &'daughter, whom he perſuaded to leave 
all,” and go wich him; but when'ſhe was gone out 
of town with him, ſhe called to mind that ſhe. had 
not locked the door of à room in which ſhe had 
ſome things of value; ' and ſo ſhe went back to do 
that, and was buried with the reſt; for at the hour 
of ſupper the hill fell down, and buried the town 
and all the inhabitants, ſo that not one perſon e- 
ſeaped. The fall of the mountains did fo fill the 
channel of the river, that the firſt news thoſe of 
Chavennes had of it, was by the failing of their 
rer; for three or four hours there came not a 
drop of Water; but the river wronght for itſelf a 
| e, and returned to chem. I could heat 
no particular churacter of the man who eſcaped, 
— = ſecret'reaſon of 9 
a0 | diſcovery at the laſt da 
of thoſe ſteps of di am; 6 
waceountable. Some of the 


family of the Franc- 


for beſides their ind furniture, there was great 
ſtore vf cu and many jewels, in the houſe. The 
miners pretended they could find 
went to theit country of Tirol, and built 
and a great wealth d, of which no other vi. 
ible account could be given but this, that they had 
found um of that treaſure. The chief fators of 
Italy haveobeen Griſons; and they told me, that 
23 the trade ef banking b 
that all Europe over a Lombard and a banker ſignis 
hed the ſame thing 


le a gleat trade in money: for à man there of 
| 2 


providence that are now 16 _ 
kew got ſome miners to work under ground, to 
ind out the wealth that tas buried in their palace 
but the 
houſes; 
had 


m in Lombardy, ſo 


* * ; ſo che great bankers of Lem, 
bardy were Griſons, and tö this day the Griſons 


* 
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deſcription of it; for I | t to have returned 
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a hundred thouſand crowns eſtate, hath not per- 
haps a third part of it within the country, but puts 
it out in the neighbouring ſtates: and the liberty 


ol the country is ſuch, that the natives, when they 


have made up eſtates elſewhere, are glad to leave 
even Italy, and the beſt parts of Germany, and to 
come and live among thoſe mountains, of which 
the very ſight is enough to fill a man with horror. 
From Chavennes we went for two hours through 
2 plain to the lake of Chavennes, which is almoſt 
round, and is about two miles diameter. This 
lake falls into the lake of Como, over - againſt the 
fort Fuentes. When we paſſed there, the water was 
ſo low, that the boat could not eaſily get over a 
bank that lay between the two lakes. The lake 
of Como is about eight and forty miles long, and 
four broad; it runs een two — bills 
I did not ſtay long enough in Como, to give any 


that way from a little tour that I made into the 
bailiages that the Switzers have in Italy, of Lugane, 


Locarmo, and Bellinzona: but I took another 


courſe, ſo I ſaw nothing in Como. The beſt thing 
in it is a fine chapel, hich the preſent. Pope, who 
is 2 native of Como, is building. From Como, 
we went eight miles to-Codelaggo, which belongs 
to the Swatzers, and from thence to Lugane we 
had eight miles of lake. This lake doth not run 
in an even current, as the other lakes that riſe un · 
der the Alps; but the ſituation of the hills about it 
throws it into ſeveral courſes. 
I be Switzers have here ſeveral liule provinces, 
or lailiages, of which. during the · wars of Italy be- 
tw een the Dukes of Milan and the two crowns; in 


Francis I and Charles V.'s time, they poſſeſſed 


themſelves, as a pledge for payment of their ar- 
rears; and they were then ſuch conſiderable allies, 
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of Milan court them by turns, and became the 
———— Lay ey almoſt all that tract that lies 

lake of Como to the country of the 
Valeſſii, or the vallies. The inhabitants here are 
ſo well uſed, they live ſo free of all impoſitions, 
and the Switzers is ſo gentle, that here 
[muſt tell you another This is the worſt 
country, the leaſt — the molt expoſed to 
cold, and the leaſt capable of trade of all Italy; 
and yet it is by far the beſt peopled of any that I 


ſaw in all Italy. There belong to the &a:liage of 


Lugane alone ninet-nin vill 8 hel a 
t many are very large, are full o 
a The 2 — have der turns 
of all he bailiages and other offices here; but 
when it eomes to the reep 
A muſt be contented with pri 5 
tions 1 on houſe, —— 
nor ſo much as g miniſter in their hou- 
ſes,>-- For here, as in the Valteline, when the Spa- 
mards confirmed the right of the cantons to thoſe 
terrĩtories, they made an expreſs proviſion, that no 
religion, except the ' Popiſh, ſhould be tolerated 
here; ſo that the bailff, who is the prince, often 
bath not the free 1: of his religion in theſe 
parts. The bl here make their advantages as 
well as in the other parts of Switzerland, but yet 
with more cautidn; for they take great care not to 
giye the natives any diſtaſte, though the miſeries 
o which they ſee a their neighbours expoſed, and 
the abundance and liberty in which ch they live, 
ſhould-by-all-appearance deliver their maſters from 
ay great apprehenſions of a revolt. A great ma- 
y mechanics, of all ſorts, live in theſe parts, who 
go all ſummer long . and come back hi- 
ther wich what hs „and live free of 
al taxes: wad aa Grids — — 
in Fate che Barberinis, had treated with the the 
witzers 


CT” —— — 


the ſouth, ſet off for a village 
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Switzers to buy this country from them, and id to e- 
rect it into a principality ; and that they had reſol. 
ved to offer twelve hundred thouſand crowns to the 
twelve cantons: but they found it would certainly 
be rejected, ſo they made not the propoſition to the 
diet of che cantons, as they once intended. And it is 
certain, whenſoever this country is brought under 
a yoke, like that which the reſt of Italy bears, it 
will be ſoon abandoned; ſor there is nothing that 
draws ſo many people to live in ſo ill a ſoil, when 
they are in ſight of the beſt ſoil in Europe, but the 
eaſmeſs of the government. From Lugane. I went 
to che Lago Maggiore, which is a great and noble 
lake. It is fix and fafty miles long, and in moſt pla- 
ces ſix miles broad, and a hundred fathom deep 
about the middle of it it makes a great bay to the 
weſtward. And there lie here two iflands called 
the Borromean i/{ands, that are certainly the lovelieſt 
ſpots of ground in the world. There is nothing in 
all Italy chat can be compared to them; they have 
the full view of the lake, and the ground riſes ſo 
ſweetly in them, that nothing can be imagined like 
the terraſſes here. They belong to two Counts of 
the Borromean family. I was only in one of them, 

which belongs to the head of the family, who is 
nephew to T famous Cardinal known' by the 
name of S. Carlo. On the weſt end lies the palace, 

which is one of the beſt of Italy for the lodgings 

within, though the architecture. is but ordinary. 
There is one noble apartment above four and twen- 

ty foot high, and there is a vaſt addition making 


to it; and here is a great collection of noble pic- 


tures, beyond any thing I ſaw out of Rome. I he 
whole iſland: is a garden, except a little corner to 
of about forty little 
houſes. And becauſe the figure of the jſland was 


not more regular by nature, they have built great 


vaults and porticos along the rock, hich in of 
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made groteſque; and ſo they have brought it to x 
regular form, by laying earth: over thole vaults. 
There is firſt a garden to the eaſt; that riſes up from 
the lake by five rows of terraſſes on the three ſides 
of the garden, that are watered by the lake ; the 
ſtairs are noble, the walls are all covered with o- 
ranges and citrons, and a more beautiful ſpot of a 
cannot be ſeen. There are two buildin 

in the two corners of this garden; the one is 3 
a mill for fetching up the water, and the other is a 
noble ſummer · houſe, all wainſcotted, if I may ſpeak 
ſo, with alabaſter and marble, of a fine colour, in- 
lining to red. From this garden one in a le- 
vel to all the-reſt of the alleys and 3 herb. 
gardensand flower-gardens ; in all which there are 
variety of Fuel my 2 : but — ns 
parterre is a ſy ; for as it is w A 
niſned with 3 2 and is of a vaſt 
extent, and juſtly ſituated to the palace, ſo at the 
further end of it there is a great mount; that face 
of it that looks to the parterre is made like a thea- 
tre; all full of fountains and ſtatues, the height ri- 
{ing up in five ſeveral rows, it being about fifty 
ſoot high, and about fourſcore foot in front; and 
round this mount, anſwering to the five rows into 
which the theatre is divided, there go as many ter- 
raſſes of noble walks. The walls are all as cloſe 
covered with oranges and citrons, as any of our 
walls in England are with laurel. The top of the 
mount is ſeventy foot long, and forty broad; and 
here is a vaſt ciſtern, into which the mill plays up 
the water that muſt furniſh all the fountains. The 
fountains were not quite finiſhed when I was there; 
but when all . is finiſhed;; this place will look like an 
inchanted ,, Ihe freſhneſs of the air, it being 
both in a lake, and near:the: mountains, the fra- 
grant ſmell, the beautiful proſpect, and the de- 
Ughtfyl;variety cat is here, makes it ſuch a habi- 
3901 es tation 
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hating. de that perhaps the whole world 

like it. From this I went to Seſtio, a 
— at the end of the lake. And het 
— au 


to a mighty being now in 
„Which — the beautifulleſt 
country that can be imagined: ee 
even, it is ſo well watered, ſo ſweetly divided by 
rows of trees, incloſing every piece of ground of 
acre or two acres RT that it cannot be 
enied, that here is a vaſt extent of foul, above 
two hundred miles long, . 
hundred miles broad, where the whole 
equal tothe lovelicK ſpotsin all England or France; 
it hath all the ſweetneſs that Holland or Flanders 
have, but with a warmer ſun, and a better air. 
The neighbourhood of the mountains cauſes a freſh- 
neſs of air here, that makes the ſoil the moſt deſi- 
rable place to live in that can be ſeen, if the go- 
vernment were not ſo exceſſively ſevere, that there 


- nothing, 
and is fo il farniſhed. tat if he doth not buy pr 
viſions in the great towns, he will be obl 

very ſevere diet, in a country that he | think 
flowed with milk and honey. But I ſhall ſay more 
of this hereafter. The Lago Maggiore diſcharges 
itſelf in the river Teſine, which runs with ſuch a 
force, that we went thirty miles in three hours, 
having but one rower, and the water was no w 
Fwelled. From this we went into the canal, w 
Francis I. cut from this river to the town of Milan, 
2 - foot broad; — 
banks there are viſions to diſcharge 
water when it riſes Sen that it can 
never be fuller of water than is intended it ſhould 
be: it lies alſo ſo: even, that ſometimes, for ii 
mules together, one one ſees the line ſo, exact, that 
there LT leaſt crook... It is 23 
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long, and is the beſt advantage that the town of 


7 ore. long deſcripti 
I will not entertain you with a iption 
of this great city, which is one of the nobleſt in the 
world, to be an inland town, that hath no great 
court, no commerce either by ſea or any navigable 
river, and that is now the is of a very 
ſmall ſtate; for that which is not mountainous in 
this ſtate is not above ſixty miles ſquare, and yet 
it produces a wealth that is ſurpriſing. It pays for 
an eſtabliſhment of ſeven-and forty thouſand men, 
and yet there are not ſixteen thouſand foldiers ef- 
fectively in it; ſo many are ate up by thoſe in 
whoſe hands the government is lodged. But the 
vaſtneſs of the town, the nobleneſs of the buildings, 
and, above all, the ſurpriſing riches of the churches 
and convents, are figns of great wealth. The dome 
hath nothing to co it of architecture, it be- 
ing built in the rude Gothic manner; but for the 
vaſtneſs and riches of the building, it is equal to 
any in Italy, St Peter's itſelf not ex It is 
all marble, both pavement and walls, outſide 
and inſide, and on the top it is all flagged with 
marble; and there is the vaſteſt number of niches 
for ſtatues of marble, both within and without, that 
are any where to be ſeen. It is true, the ſtatues in 
ſome of the niches are not proportioned to the niches 
themſelves. The frontiſpiece is not yet made; it 
is to be all over covered with ſtatues and bas re- 
liefs; and the pillars, of which there are four rows 
in the body of the church, have each of them eight 
niches at the top for ſo many ſtatues: and though 
one would think this church ſo full of ſtatues, that 
almoſt every ſaint hath his ſtatue ; yet I was afſu- 
red they wanted ſeven thouſand to finiſh the de- 
ſign; but theſe muſt many belong to the frontiſ- 
piece. The church, as I could meaſure it by 
walking over it in an . 
a 00t 
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Foot long, and two hundred wide; the choir is 
wainſcotted, and carved in ſo extraordinary a 
manner, that I never ſaw paſſion ſo well expreſicd , 
in wood. It contains ſixty ſtalls, and they have 
almoſt all the hiſtories of the goſpel repreſented in 
them. Juſt under the cupola lies S. Carlo's. body, 
in a great caſe of cryſtal, of vaſt value ; but I could 
not come near it; for we were there on two holi- 
days, and there was a perpetual croud about it: 
and the ſuperſtition of the people for his body is 
ſuch, that on u holiday one runs a hazard that 
comes near it without doing ſome reverence. His 
canonization''coſt the town a hundred thouſand 
crowns. They pretend they have miracles too 
for Cardinal Frederigo Borromeo; but they will 
not ſet about his canonization, the price is ſo high. 
The plate and other preſents made to S. Carlo, are 
things of s 09 rv value; ſome ſervices for the 
altar are all of gold, ſome very maſſrve, and ſet 
with jewels; others ſo finely wrought, that the fa- 
ſhion is thought equal to the value of the metal. 


The habits, and all the other ornaments for. the 


function of his canonization, are all of an incre- 
dible wealth. He was indeed a prelate of great 
merit; and, according to the anſwer that a frier 
made to Philip de Comines, when he aſked him, 
How they came to qualify one of the worſt of their 
princes with the title of ſaint, in an inſcription 
which he read? which was, That they gave that 
title to all their benefactors; never man deferved 
of a town this title ſo Juſtly as Cardinal Borromeo 
did: for he laid out a'prodigious-wealth in Milan, 
leaving nothing to his family, but the: honour of 
; Jong, Pre ſo great a man; which is a real 
temporal inheritance to it. For as there have been 
ſinee that time two cardinals of that family, ſo it is 
_ eſteemed a'taſa ſanta; and time' that it pro- 
2 oF any conſiderable he 
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is ſure, if he lives to it, to be raiſed to this arch- 
biſhoprick : for if there were one of the family ca- 
pable of it, and that did not carry it, that alone 
might diſpoſe the ſtate to a rebellion; and he were 
a bold man that would adventure on a competition 
with one of this family. He laid out a great deal 
on the dome, and conſecrated it, though the work 
will not be quite finiſhed yet for ſome ages; that 
being one of the crafts of the Italian prieſts, never 
to finiſh a great deſign, that ſo, by keeping it full 
in an unfiniſhed ſtate, they may be always draw- 
ing great donatives to it from the ſuperſtition of 
the people. He built the archbiſhop's palace, 
which is very noble, and a ſeminary, a college for 
the Switzers, ſeveral A, OA and many 
convents. In ſhort, the whole town 1s full of the. 
marks of his wealth. 'The riches of the churches 
of Milan ſtrike one with amazement ; the build- 
ing, the painting, the altars, and the plate, and 


every thing in the convents, except their libraries, 


are all ſigns both of great wealth, and of a very 
werful ſuperſtition. But their libraries not only 
ere, but all Italy over, are ſcandalous things. 
The room is often ſine, and richly adorned; but 
the books are few,. ill bound, and worſe choſen ; 
and the. ignorance of the prieſts both ſecular and 
regular is ſuch, that no man that hath not had oc- 
on to diſcover it can eaſily believe it. The 
convent of S. Victor, that is without the town, is 
by much the richeſt ; it is compoſed of canons re- 
Fh called in Italy, The order of mount Ove, or 
liveten. That of the Barnabites is extreme rich; 
there is a pulpit and a confeſſional alb inlaid with 
agates of different colours, finely ſpotted marbles, 
and /apis laxuli, that are thought almoſt ineſtimable. 
S. Laurence has a noble cupola, and a pulpit of 
the ſame form with chat of the Barnabites, The 
Jeſuits, the Theatines, the Dominicans, and S. Se- 
H 2 baſtians, 
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Haſtians, are very rich. The citadel is too well 
known to need a deſcription; it is very regularly 
built, and is a moſt effectual reſtraint to keep the 
town in order: but it could not ſtand out againſt a 
good army three days; for it is ſo little, and fo 
full of buildings, that it could not reſiſt a ſhower 
of bombs. The hoſpital is indeed a royal build. 
ing; I was told it had ninety thouſand crowns re. 
venue. The old court is large, and would look 
noble, if it were not for the new court that is near 


is or ten foot broad; 
1 
is all open th eee 
is all open to the air, the wall bei 7 A 
ed by pillars, at the diſtance of kfo-en or twenty 
foot one from another. In this hoſpital there are 
not only galleries full of beds on both fides, as is 


ordinary in all hoſpitals ; but there are alſo z 
* 


led the Lazarette, that is without the walls, which 
belon e 5 RSG ee 
ks Afghan ere are three hundred and fix- 
rooms in it, and a runs all along before 
chambers ; ſo that, as the ſervice is convenient, 
the fick have a covered walk before their doors. 
In the middle of this vaſt there is an octan - 


ar chapel ſo contrived, that the ſick from all 

ir beds may ſee the elevation of the hoftie, and 
adore it. This houſe is for the plague, or for in- 
feQious 
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fectious fevers; and the ſick that want a freer ais 
are alſo removed hither. ; | 
As for the devotions of this place, I ſaw here the 
Ambroſian office, which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
Roman, both in the muſic, which is much ſimpler, 
and in ſome other rites. The goſpel is read in a 
high . at the lower end of the choir, that ſo it 
may be heard by all the people; though this is 
needleſs, ſince it is read in a language that they do 
not underſtand. When they go to ſay. high maſs, 
the prieſt comes from the biek altar to the lower 
end of the choir, where the offertory of the bread 
and the wine. is made by ſome of the laity. They 
were nuns that made it when I was there. I heard 
a-Capuchin preach here; it was the firſt ſermon 1 
heard in Italy ; and I was much ſurpriſed at _ 
comical expreſſions and geſtures, but moſt of 
with the conclufion : for there being in all the pul- 
pits of Italy a crucifix on the ſide of the pulpit to- 
wards the altar, he, after a long addreſs to it, at 
laſt, in a forced tranſport, took it in his arms, and 
hugged it, and kiſſed it? but 1 obſerved, that be- 
fore he kiſſed it, he, ſeeing ſome duſt on it, blew 
it off very carefully; for I-was juſt under the pul- 
pit. He entertained it with a long and tender ca- 
reſs, and held it out to the people, and would 
have forced tears both from himſelf and them, yet 
I ſaw none ſhed; But if the ſermon in the morn- 
ing ſurpriſed; me, I wondered no-leſs at two dif- 
courſes that I heard in one church at the ſame time 


in the afternoon. . For there were two bodies of 


men ſet down in · different places of the church, all 
covered, and two laymen, in ord habits, were 
eee, them with diſcourſes of religion in a 
| etical ſtyle. . Theſe were confrairies, 


thoſe were ſome of the more aevout that inſtru& ut | 


the reſt.” This, as I never ſaw any where elſe, *&- 
* it is peculiar to Milan ar - 
H 3 not.. 
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not. My conductor could not Latin; and 
the Italian there is ſo different from the true Tuſ - 
can, Which I knew, that I could not under- 
Rand him when he was engaged in a long diſ- 
courſe ; ſo I was not clearly in of this. mat 
ter; but I am apt to think it might have been ſome. 
inſtitution of Cardinal Borromeo's. The Ambro- 
han library, founded by Cardinal Frederick Borro- 
meo, is a. very noble room, and well furniſhed; 
only it is too full of fchoolmen and canoniſts, which 
are the chief ſtudies of Italy, and it hath too few 
books of a more folid and uſeful learning. One 
part of the diſpoſition of the room was pleaſant; 
there is a great number of chairs placed all round 
It at a competent diſtance from one another ; and 
to EE e DO; with an ecri- 

toire, hath pen, ink, and paper in it; ſo 
that every man finds tools here for ſuch extracts as 
| he would make. erb Ne 
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avords ; for the prieft ſaith, &c, But whereas in the 
preſent canon in the maſs, the prayer of conſeera- 
1 part of it very neat in the ſame 
words with thoſe which he mentions, there is one 
eſſential difference; for in the canon they now 
, that the hoſtie may be to them the body and 

of Chriſt, (which, by the way, doth not a- 

gree too well with the notion of tranſubſtantiation, 
and approacheth more to the doQrine of the Lu- 
therans); whereas in the prayer cited by that au- 
thor, the hoffie is ſaid to be the figure of the body and 
bled of Chrift. Here is the language of the whole 
of that time, and in the-moſt. important 

part of the divine office; which ſignifieth more to 
me than a thouſand quotations: out of- particular 
writers, which are. but their private opinions ; but 
this is the voice of the whole body in its addreſſes 
to God: and it ſeems the church of Rome, when 
the new doctrine of the corporal preſence was res 


ceived, ſaw that this prayer of conſecration could 

not conſiſt with it, which made her change ſuch a 

main part of the office: - This gave me a curiofity - 

every where to ſearch for ancient offices ; but as 

ſound none in the abbey of St Germains that ſeem- 
* ardinal B 


Thoſe -publiſhed inal Bona, and fince by 
P. Mabillon, that were brought from Heid 
are the moſt ancient that are in che Vatican 5 but 
theſe ſeem not to be above eight hundred years old. 
There are none of the ancient Roman now 
eek — in the Vatican. I was amazed to find 
none of any great antiqui z which made me con- 
— — deflroyed, that ſo the 
difference between ancient and modern rituals 
not be turned agaiuſt that church, as an 
iable evidence to prove the changes that ſhe - 
hath made in divine matters; or that * 


o TT w<2H" P-2E 220.19, Lec ll. 
well kept, that heretics were not ſuffered” to look 
into them. But to return to the Ambroſian libra. 
ry. There is in it a manuſcript of great antiquity, 
though not of ſuch great conſequence ; which is 
Ruffinus's tranſlation of Joſephus, that is written 
in the old Roman hand, which is very hard to be 
read. But there is a deed in the curious collection 
that Count Maſcardo hath made at Verona, which, 
by the date, appears to have been written in Theo- 
doſius's time, which is the fame ſort of writing 
with the manuſcript of Ruffinus ; ſo that it may be 
reckoned to have been writ in Ruffinus's own time; 
and this is the moſt valuable, though the leaſt 
known curioſity, in the whole library. 

I need not ſay any thing of the curious works in 
eryſtal chat are to be ſeen in Milan. The greateſt 


quantities chat are in Europe, are found in the Alps; 


and are wrought here.: but this is too well known 
to need any farther enlargement. It is certain, 
the Alps have mach-wealth ſhut up in their rocks, 
if the inhabitants knew how to ſearch for it. But 
I heard of no mines that were wrought, except i- 
ron mines; yet by the colourings that in many 

s the fountains make as they run along the 
rocks,” one ſees cauſe to believe that there are mines 
and minerals ſhut up within them Gold has been 
oſten found. in the river Arve that runs by Ge- 
The laſt curiofitythat-I ſhall mention of the town 
of Milan, is the cabinet of the Chanoine Settala, 
which, is now in his brother's hands; _ _ 
are a - many very valuable thin of art 
— There a lump of — in which 
there is both gold, and ſilver, and emeralds, and 
diamonds, which was brought from Peru. There 
are many curious motions; where, by an unſeen 
ſpring, a ball, after it hath rolled down through 
many winding deſcents, is thrown: up, and _— 
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ſeems to be a perpetual motion. This is done in 
ſeveral forms ; and it is well enough diſguiſed to 
deceive the vulgar. Many motions of little ani- 
mals, that run about by ſprings, are alſo very pretty.. 
There is a loadſtone of a vaſt force, that carries a 
great chain. There is alſo a monſtrous child, that 
was lately born in the hoſpital, which is preſerved. 
in ſpirit of wine. It is double below. It hath one 
breaſt and neck, two pair of ears, a yaſt head, and 
but one face, As for the buildings in Milan, they 
are big and ſubſtantial ; but they have not much 
regular or beautiful architecture. The governor's 
ace hath ſome noble apartments in it. The 
chief palace of the town is that of the Homodei, 
which was built by a banker. There is one incon- 
venience in Milan, which throws down all the 
pleaſure that one can find in it, They have no glaſs 
windows ; ſo that one is cither ed to the air, 
or ſhut. up in a dungeon. And this is ſo univer- 
ſal, that there is not one houſe of ten that hath 
glaſs in their windows. The ſame defect is in 
lorence, beſides all the ſmall towns of Italy; which 
5 an effect of their ; for, what by the op- 
on of the government, what by the no leſs. 
ueezing opp ol their prieſts, who drain all 
the reſt of their wealth, that is not eat up by the 
prince, to inrich their churches and convents, the 
le here are reduced to a poverty that cannot 
eaſily believed by one that ſees the wealth that 

in in their churches. And this is going on ſq con · 
tantly in Milan, that it is ſcarce accountable from 
vhence ſo vaſt a treaſure can be found. But pur- 
gatory is a fund not eaſily exhauſted. The wealth 
2 2 rr | _ in my ſilks ; and 
| e falls fo might the vaſt importations 
that the gr" aps A bring into Europe, 
that all Italy feels this very ſenſibly, and languiſhes 
extremely by the great fall that is in W 
ere 
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thought worth your knowledge. I am, 


arne. Let I. 
There is a great magnificence in Milan. The no- 
bility affect to make a noble appearance, both in 
their cloaths, their coaches, and their attendants; 
and the women go abroad with more freedom here 


than in any town of Italy. And thus I have told 
you all that hath hitherto occurred to me, that I. 


Tour i, &c. 


re. 
Ra account that I gave you of Geneva, [ 
forgot to mention a very extraordinary perſon 
that is there, Mrs Walkier. Her father is of Shaff- 
houſe. She loſt her fight when ſhe was but a ycar 


old, by being too near a ſtove. that was very hot. 
There reſts in the upper part of her eye ſo much 


_ Epht, that ſhe diſtinguiſhes day from night; and 


an n ſtands between her and the light, 


the will Ciſtinguiſh by the head and its dreſs, a man 


from a woman; but when ſhe. turns down her 
eyes, ſhe ſees nothing. She hath a vaſt memory. 
Befides the French, which is her natural language, 
ſhe ſ both High Dutch, Italian, and Latin. 
She hath all the Pſalms by heart, in French, and 
many of them in Datch and Italian. She under- 
ſtands the-old/philoſophy well, and is now ſtudying 
the new. She hath ſtudied the body of divinity 
well, and hath the text of the ſcriptures very 
ready. On all which matters I had long conver- 
fation with her. She not only ſings well, but plays 
rarely on the organ; and I was told ſhe played on 
the violin, but her violin was out of order. But 
that which is moſt of all, is, ſhe writes legibly. 
In order to her learning to write, her father, who 
is à worthy man, and hath ſuch tenderneſs for her, 
that he furniſheth her with maſters of all-forts, or- 
dered letters to be carved in wood; and ſhe, by feel 


ing 


„ 
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ing the characters, formed ſuch an idea of them, 
that ſhe writes with a crayon ſo diſtinctly, that her 
writing can be well read; of which I have ſeveral 
eflays. I ſaw her write. She doth it more nimbly 
than can be imagined. She hath a machine that 
holds the paper, and keeps her always in line. But 
that which 1s — all the reſt, ſhe is a perſon of 
extraordinary dev ion, great reſignation to the will 
of God, and a profound humility. The pre- 
ceptor, that her father kept in the houſe with her, 
hath likewiſe a wond faculty of acquiring 
tongues. When he came firſt to Geneva, (for he 
is of Zurich), he ſpoke not a word of French, and 
within thirteen months he preached in French cor- 
rectly, and with a good accent. He alſo began to 
ſtudy Italian in the month of November, and be- 
fore the end of the following February he preached 


in Italian. His accent was good, and his ſtyle was 


florid ; which was very extraordinary ; for the Ita- 
lian language is not ſpoken in Geneva, though the 
race of the Italians do keep up ſtill an Italian 


church there. 


Milan, 08.1. 1685. 
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I writ laſt to you, and fo I know you expect 
an account of the moſt conſiderable things that 
have occurred to me fince my laſt, from Milan. 
Twenty miles from Milan we paſſed through Lodi, 
a miſerable garriſon, though a frontier- town. But 


1 Have now another month over my head ſince 


indeed the frontiers, both of the Spaniards and the 


Venetians, as well as thoſe of the other princes of 
Italy, ſhew that they are not very apprehenſive one 
of another. And when one paſſes through thoſe 
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are repreſented 
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muſt acknowledge, that the fig 
— * a — 4 


idea that he had conceived of them 
lower. For Lombardy, which was 
ſeat of war, could not ſtand out againſt 
| army for ſo m days, as it did: then for 
Crema, which is the fri 


The nate ſends podefiar, much like the bail: | 


of the Switzers, who order the juſtice and the civil 
government of the juriſdiction them. There 
is alſo a captain-general, who the military au- 
they eee eee Nee 
one another, as the and the canis are a- 
mong the Turks. But here in Crema the town is 
ſo imall, that both theſe are in one perſon. We 


wen there in the time of the fair. N ru 


D by the name of the 
Parmeſan, is made chiefly in fer are the main 
commodities of the fair. The magnificence of 
the podeia appeared ke ee for he 
went through the fair wi train of coaches, 
all in his ownli and "an two coaches in which 
he and his lad ee 
np was 5 8 rg ay the 2 Bo 
vet, a mighty ri fringe, 
black damaſk, — with From Crema 
ĩt is thirty miles to Breſcia ; w ich is a great town, 
and full of trade and wealth. Here make 
the beſt barrels for piſtols and muſkets of all Italy. 
There are great iron works near it; but the war 
with the Turk had occaſioned an order, that none 


might be ſold without a permiſſion from Venice. 


They are building a noble dome at Breſcia. I was 
ſhewed a nunnery there, which is now- * 
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at diſgrace. Some years ago, a new biſhop co- 
2 thither, | _ with no” viſitation of that 
nunnery. | He vered two vaults ;.by one, men 
came ordinarily into it;.and by another, the nuns. 
that were big went and lay in childbed. When 
he was examining the nuns ſeverely concerning 
thoſe vaults, ſome of them told him, that his o_ | 
prieſts did much worſe. He ſhut up the nuns; ſo 
that thoſe who are profeſſed live! Nil there, but 
none come to take the vail; and by this means the 
houſe will ſoon come to an end. The eitadel lies 
over the town on a rock, and commands it abſo- 
lutely. Both here and in Crema the towns have 
begun a compliment, within theſe laſt ten or twelve 
years, to their podeſias; which is a matter of great 
ornament to their palaces, but will grow to a vaſt. 
3 they erect ſtatues to their padeat. And 

once b gun, muſt be carried on, other - 

wiſe tho to whom: ke bo Leak Ds not done, 
will reſent it as an high affront ;. and the revenges 
of che noble Venetians are dreadful things to their 
ſubjects. This name of podeffa is very ancient; for 
in the Roman times the chief magiſtrates of the 
lefſer towns e te e mer 
that of Juvenal, 


—Fi denarum calm. efſe foteftay. . 


From Breſcia the y of Lombardy i is 2 little 
— for as all che way from Milan to 
Breſcia is as one garden; ſo here on the one ſide 
ve came under the mountains, and we paſs by the 
lake of Guarda, which is forty miles long, and, 
where it is broadeſt, is twenty miles over The 
miles indeed all Lombardy over are extreme ſhort; 
for Iwalked often four or five. miles in 4 Walle, and 
3 thouſand paces 1 common mile; 


but in Tuſcany, and the kingd Naples, the mile 
1 e l e pas . through a yn 
CatTa 
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heath for ſeven or eight miles on this ſide of Ve- 
rona, which begins to be cultivated. Verona is a 
vaſt town, and much of it well built. There are 
many rich churches in it; but there is ſo little trade 
ſtirring, and ſo little money going, that it is not 
eaſy here to change a piſtole without taking their 
coin of baſe alloy, which doth not paſs out of the 
Veroneſe : for this ſeems a ſtrange maxim of the 
Venetians, to ſuffer thoſe ſmall ſtates to retain fill 
a coin peculiar to them, which is extreme inconve- 
ment ſur commerce. The known antiquity of Ve- 
rona is the amphitheatre, one of the leaft of all that 
the Romans built, but the beſt preſerved ; for though 
moſt of the great ſtones of the outſide are picked 
aut; yet the great ſloping vault, on which the rows 
of the ſeats are laid, is entire. The rows of the 
ſeats. are alſo entire. They are four and forty 
rows. Every row is a foot and à half high, and 
as much-im-breadth; ſo that a man ſits conveniently 
in them under the feet of thoſe of the higher row ; 
and allowing every man a foot and a half, the 
whole amphitheatre can hold twenty-three thou- 
- ſand perſons. In the vaults, under the rows of 
ſeats, were the ſtalls of the beaſts that were pre- 
. ſented to entertain the company. The thickneſs 
. of the building, from the outward-wall to the low- 
, eſt row of ſeats, is ninety foot. But this noble 
remnant of antiquity is ſo oſten and ſo: copiouſly 
deſcribed, that I will ſay no more of it. - The next 
thing of. value is the famous Mufcum calceolariun, 
now in the hands of Count Maſcardo, where:there 
ia a whole apartment of rooms all furniſhed with 
antiquities: and rarities. There ate ſome old in- 
ſeriptions, made by two towns in Afric, to the 

honour of M. Craſſus. There is a great collection 
of medals and medaillons, and of the Roman 
weights, with their inſtruments for their ſacrifices. 
There are many: canjplities of nature, and a great 


collection 
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collection of pictures; of which many are of Paulo 
Veroneſe's hand. There is a noble garden in Ve- 
rona, that riſes up in terraſſes the whole height of 
a hill, in which there are many ancient inſeripti- 
ons, Which belongs to Court Giuſto. As we go 
ſrom Verona to Vincenza, which is thirty miles, 
we return to the beauty of Lombardy ; for there is 
all the way, as it were, a ſucceſſion of ens. 
The ground is better cultivated here than I ſaw it 
in any other place of Italy: but the wine is not 
good; for at the roots of all their trees they plant 
a vine, which grows up winding about the tree to 
which it joins ; but the foil is too rich to produce 
a rich wine, for that requires a dry ground. There is 
near the lake of Guardaa very extraordinary wine, 
which they oll wins ſands, we which drinks like the 
beſt ſort of Canary. It is not made till Chriſtmas, 
and from thence it carries the name of boy wine ; 
and it is not to be drunk til] Midſummer, for it is 
ſo long before it is quite wrought clear ; but I have 
not marked down how long it may be kept. We 
had it there for a args * uart. I wom 
dered that they Ame ich it. All the 
cattle of Italy ZN gray or e and all their hogs 
are black, exc —_ in Abe Bolog eſe, and there they 
are red. I will not inquire * the reaſons of 
theſe things. It is certain hogs fleſh in Italy is 
much better than it is in France and England. 
Whether the truffles, on which they feed much in 
— ee = or not, DE not. The 

uſks of the are a ty nou- 
nihment to . e of that — x colour 
are certainly weaker. The carriage of Italy is ge- 
nerally performed by them. And this is very hard 
work in Lombardy, when it hath rained ever fo 
little ; for the ground' being quite level, — there 
being no raiſed high hways or cauſeways, the carts 
$9 Une; and are _ 3 IT a 

View 
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| Vinecenza hath ſtill more of its ancient liberty 
reſerved than any of theſe towns as Padua hath 
leis: for it delivered itſelf tothe Venetians; where- 

as the other diſputed long with id and brought i. 
often very low. One ſees the-marks of; liberty in 
Vincenza. in cheſriches of their palaces and church 
es, of which many are newly built. They have a 
modern theatre, made in imitation; of the ancient 
Roman theatres. Count 'Valareno's garden at the 
port of Verona, is the fineſt thing of the town. 
There is in it à very noble alley of oranges and ci- 
trons, ſome as big as a man's body; but thoſe are 
covered all the winter long: for in this appears 
the ſenſible difference of Lombardy from thoſe 
parts of Italy that lie to the ſouth, of. the Apen- 


nines, that here-generally they keep: their oranges 
and citrons in great bones as we do in England, 


that ſo they may be lodged in winter, and defend- 
ed from the breezes. that blow ſometimes ſo 
from the Alps, that otherwiſe they would 
| g:0w,/as other trees, in their gardens; and in the 
kingdom of Naples they grow wild, without any 
| 8 Fo l REPEL wg 6 upon a 
+: and there I ſaw a preparation a pro- 
ceſſion that Was to be in the afternoon. I did not 
wonder at what a French Papiſt ſajd to me, that he 
could hardly bear the religion of Italy, the idolatry 
in it was ſo groſs. The ſtatue of the virgin was of 
wood, ſo finely painted, that I thought the head 
was wax. It was richly clad, and. hat crown 
on its head, and was ſet full of flowers. How 
they did when it was carried about, I do not 
know ; but in the morning all people ran to it, and 
ſaid their prayers to it, and kiſſed the ground be · 
fore it, with all the appearances of devotion. 
From Vincenza it is eighteen miles to Padua, 


all like a garden. Here one fees the decays 11 
11 Fi 4 8 * 
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maſt city, which was once one of the biggeſt of all 
Italy. The compaſs is the ſame that it was; but 
there is much uninhabited ground in it, and 
houſes there go almoſt for nothing. The air is 
extreme good; and there is ſo great a plenty of 
all things except money, that a little money goes a 

at way. The univerſity here, though ſo much 
ſupported by the Venetians, that they pay fifty pro- 
ſeſlors, yet ſinks extremely. There are no men of 
any great fame now in it; and the quarrels among 
the — have driven away moſt of the ſtrangers 
that uſed to come and ſtudy there; for it is not ſafe 
to ſtir abroad here aſter ſunſet. The number of 
— here is incredible : and though the nobi- 
ity of Padua is almoſt quite ruined, yet the beauty 
of their ancient palaces ſhews what they once were. 
The Venetians have been willing to let the ancient 
quarrels that were in all thoſe conquered cities, 
continue ſtill them; for while one kills an- 
other, and the children of the other take their re- 
venges afterwards, both come under the bands by 
this means, and the confiſcation goes to the ſenate. 
At ſome times of grace, when the ſenate wants 
money. and offers a pardon to all that will com- 
ound for it, the numbers of the guilty perſons are 
credible. In Vincenza, and the country that be- 
longs to it, I was aſſured by Monſieur Patin, that 
learned antiquary, that hath been many years a 
profeſſor in Padua, that there were ſive and thirty 
thouſand at the laſt grace. Fhis I coul 
hardly believe ; but he bid me write it don upon 
his word. The nobility of Padua and of the other 
towns ſeem not to ſee what à proſt their quarrels 
bring to the Venetians, and how they eat out their 
families ; ſor one family in the ſame ma's time, 
who was alive while I was there, was reduced 
from fourteen thouſand ducats revenue to leſs than 
Uree thouſand;j:by — at ſevetul time: _ 
: 3 
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the bangs. - But their jealouſies and their revenge 
are purſued by them with ſo much vigour, that 
when theſe are in their way. all other things are 
Ne NE arty 
the 5 „chou ing but the outward 
wall ſtands. There is here alſo, as well as in Mi- 
lan, an mward town, called he city, and an out- 
ward without that, called che burge; but though 
there is à ditch about the city, the great ditch 
and wall .goeth about all; and Padua is eight 
miles in compaſs. It lies almoſt round. The pu- 
blic- hall is the nobleſt of Italy. The dome is 
an ancient and mean building. But the church 
of St Anthony, eſpecially the holy chapel in it, 
where the ſaint lies, is one of the beſt pieces of 
modern ſculpture; for round the chapel the chief 


miracles in the legend of that ſaint are repreſented 


in mezze-veliews, in a very ſurpriſing manner. The 
devotion that is paid to this ſaint all Lombardy 0- 
ver is amazi He is called by way of excel- 


lence, I ſanto, and the ars y aſk alms 
for his ſake. But — little yows that hang 
without the holy cha f there is one that is the 
higheſt pitch of blaſphemy that can be imagined, 
Erandi, ſpeaking of the {aint, ques nou audit & 
% Deus; 1. e. He hears theſe <uhom God himſelf dotb 
net bear. St Juitina is a church ſo well ordered 

within, the architecture is ſo beautiful, it is ſo well 
enlightened, and the are ſo advantageouſſy 
placed, that, if the de anſwered the inſide, it 
would be one of the beſt churches of Italy; but 
the building is of brick, and it hath no frontiſpiece. 
There are many new altars, made as fine as they 
are idolatrous, all ſull of ſtatues of marble. This 
abbey hath an hundred thouſand ducats of reve- 
nue; and ſo by its wealth one may conclude that 
it belongs to the Benedictine order. Cardinal 
Barberigo is Biſhop here. He ſeems to ſet St Car- 
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jo before him as his pattern. He hath. ſounded a 
noble ſeminary for the ſecular prieſts: he lives in a 
conſtant diſcipline himſelf, and endeavours to re- 
form his all he can; but he is now in ill 
terms with his canons, Who are all noble Veneti- 
ans, and ſo allow themſelves great liberties ; of 
which they will not willingly be abridged. He is 
charitable to a high degree; and is, in all reſpects, 
a very extraordinary aan. 
In the Venetian territory their ſubjects live eaſy 
and happy, if they eould be ſo wiſe as to give over 
their quarrels: but though the taxes are not high, 
they oppreſs their tenants ſo ſeverely, that the pea- 
{ants live moft miſerably. Vet on all hands round 
about them the oppreſſions being more intolerable, 
they know not hither to go for eaſe ; whereas, on 
the contrary, the miſeries under which their neigh- 
bours grone, chiefly thoſe of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, 
ſend in an increaſe of people among them; ſo that 
they are well ſtocked with people. But the Vene- 
tians are ſo jealous of their ſubjects underſtanding 
ilitary matters, which may diſpoſe them to re- 
volt, that they never make any levies among them 
for their wars. This jealouſy is the true ground 
of that maxim; though another is pretended that 
1s — jo — is, GON of mom own 
people, whom they to e; and there- 
fore they hire rangers tain than expoſe their 
ſubjeRs. - It is certain, a revolt here were no hard 
matter to effeQuate ; for the garriſons and fortih- 
cations 8 great towns could 
factions that ſtill reign among them ; by which one 
party would chuſe rather to expoſe the other to the 
ngour of the inquiſitors, than concur with them in 
aſſerting their liberty. And the inquiſitors in ſuch 
caſes. proceed fo ſecretly, and yet ſo effeQually, 
that none dares truſt another with a ſecret of ſuch 
lis conſequence : 


- 
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conſequence : and the oppreſſed nobility of thoſe 
—— ſtill fo much of their and un- 
ſubdued inſolence. and treat ſuch as are under them 
ſo cruelly, that the Venetians are as ſecure in thoſe 
conqueſts, as if they had many ſtrong citadels, and 
numerous garriſons "ſpread up and down among 
them. From Padua to Venice, all along the 
river Brent, there are many palaces of the noble 
Venetians on both ſides of the river, built with ſo 
great a variety of architecture, that there is not one 
vf them like another. There is alſo the like diver- 
ſity in the laying out of their gardens. And here 
they retire during the hot months; and ſome al- 
low/ themſelves all the exceſſes of diſſolute liber- 
ty that can poſſibly be imagined. From Lizza 
Fucina, which is at the mouth of the Brent, we 
— for five or ſix miles on the Lagunes, or ſhal- 
ows, to Venice. Theſe ſhallows fink of late fo 
much, that the preſerving Venice ſtill an iſland, 
is like to become as great a charge to the Vene- 
tians, as the keeping out the ſea is to the Dutch; 
ſor uſe all poſſible induſtry to cleanſe the chan- 
nels-of the Lagunes, 'and to them full of wa- 
ter: and yet many think, that the water hath fail- 
ed ſo much in this laſt age, that if it continues to 
abate at the ſame rate, within an age or two more 
Venice may become a part of the terra firma. 
It is certainly the moſt ſurpriſing ſight in the whole 
world, to ſee ſo vaſt a city ſituated thus in the ſea, 
and ſuch a number of iſlands ſo united together by 
bridges, brought to ſuch a regular figure, the pi- 
lotty ſupplying the want of earth to build on, and 
all ſo nobly built, which is, of all the things that 
one can ſee, the moſt amazing. And though this 
republic is much funk from what it was, both by 
the 2 loſſes they have ſuffered in their wars with 
the Turks, and by the great decay of trade; yet 


there is an incredible wealth, and * 
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all things in this place. I will not offer to deſcribe 
either the church or the palace of St Mark, which 
are too well known to need a long digreſſion to be 
made ſor them. The painting of the walls, and 


the roofs. of the halls and public rooms in the pa- 
lace, are of vaſt value. Here 1 ſaw that ſtory of 
Pope Alexander III. treading on the neck of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa. The nobleneſs of 


the ſtair-caſes, the riches of the halls,” and the 


beauty of the whole building, are much prejudiced 
by the beaſtlineſs of thoſe” that walk” along, and 
that leave their marks behind them, as if this were 
rather a common houſe of office, than ſo noble a 
palace. And the great hall, where the whole bo- 
dy of the nobility meet in the great council, hath 
nothing but the roof and walls that anſwers to ſuch 
an aſſembly ; for the ſeats are liker the benches of 
an auditory of ſcholars, than of fo glorious a body. 
When the two ſides of this palace are built as the 
third, which is the moſt hid, it will be one of the 
moſt glorious palaces that the world can ſhew. 
The two ſides that are moſt ſeen, the one facing 
the ſquare of St Mark, and the other the — 


canal, are only of brick, the third being 


marble; but the war of Candy put a ſtop td the 
building. St Mark's church hath nothing to re- 
commend it, but its great antiquity; and the vaſt 
niches of the building. It is dark and low; but 
the ent is ſo rich a moſaic, and the whole 
roof is alſo moſaic, the outſide and inſide are of 
_ — — the frontiſpiece b — 
wich ſo many pillars of porphyry and jaſper, and 
above all ot Sue four Norte of — braſs 
that 'Tiridates brought to Tiberius, which were 
carried afterwards to Conſtantinople, and were 
brought from thence to Venice, and in which the 
zilding is ſtill very bright, chat when all this is 
conſidered, one doth no where ſee ſo much coſt 
ter brought 
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brought together. I did not ſee the goſpel of dt 


Mark, which is one of the valuableſt things of the 


̃ tredſure;; but they do not now open it to ſtrangers, 


Vet Dr Grandi, a famous phyſician there, told me, 


that by a order he was ſuffered to open 
— He told me, it was all writ in capital letters; 
ut the 


characters were ſo worn out, that though 
he could diſcern the ends of ſome letters, hon 


not ſee enough to help him to diſtinguiſn them, or 


to know whether the manuſcript was in Greek or 
Latin. I will not ſay one word of the arſenal: 
ſor as I ſaw it in its worſt ſtate, the war that is 
now on foot having disfurniſhed a great deal of it; 
ſo it hath been often deſcribed, and it is known 
to be the nobleſt magazine, the beſt ordered, and 
of the greateſt variety, that is in the whole world. 
_ true, it 15 all that this ſtate 8 if 
magazines of other rinces, which lie ſpread 
up and — place of er omi. 
a much greater 
The nobleſt — Venice is that ef the Do- 
minicans, _— obn and St Paul. The church 
ONT y rich; there is one of St 
Luke's — s here, as they pretend. The 
dormitory is very great; the room for the library, 
and every thing in it, except the books, 1s ex- 
treme fine. But St George's, which is a convent 
of the Benedictines. in an iſle entirely poſſeſſed by 
them, over-againſt St Mark's ſquare, is much the 
richeſt : the church is well contrived, and well 
adorned; and not only the whole building is —_ 
magnificent, but, which is more extrao 
Venice, they have a large garden, and — 
in it. The Redemptore and the Salute are two 
noble churches, that are the effects of vows that 
the ſenate made when they were afflicted with the 
plague.” The latter is much the finer ; it is to the 


vir gin, 


— 
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virgin,” and the other is only to our Saviour: ſo 
naturall doth the devotion of that church carry it 

ioher for the mother than the ſon. It is true, the 
is later than the other; fo no wonder if the 
architecture and the riches exceed that which is 
more ancient. The ſchool of St Roch, and the 
chapel and hall, are full of great pieces of Tinto- 
nes a cœna of Paulo Veroneſe in the 
of St George, and the picture of St Peter the mar- 
tyr of Titian's, are the moſt celebrated pieces of 
Venice. Duke Peſaro's tomb in the friery is the 
nobleſt I ever ſaw. But if the riches of all the 
cunvents and pariſh-churches of Venice amazed 
me, the fronts eſpecially, many of which are of 
white marble, beautified. with ſeveral ſtatues; the 
meanneſs of the library of St Mark did no leſs 
ſurpriſe me. There are in the antichamber to it 
ſtatues of vaſt poſed yu the whole — of the li- 
brary is com of ſeveral pieces of the greateſt 
maſters, put in ſeveral frames: bus the libeltry tack 
nothing anſwerable to the riches of the caſe; for 
the Greek manuſcripts ars all modern. I turned 
ovet a great many, and ſaw none above five hun- 
dred years old. I was indeed told, that the laſt 
library was accuſed for havin conveyed 
away many of their and that four' 
years ago, being clapped in priſon for this by the 
nquiſitors, he, to prevent further ſeverities, poi- 
ſloned-himfelf. I went to the convent of the Servi, 
but I found Father Paul was not in ſuch conſidera- 
tion there as he is elſewhere. I aſked for his 
tomb g but they made no account of him, and 
ſeemelt not to know where it was. It is true, the 
perſon to whom I was recommended, was not in 
Venice ; ſo perhaps they "refined too much in chis 
matter. I had great. diſcburſe with ſome at Venice 
* concerning the memorials out of which Father Paul 
me W 
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of Trent, as —— 

no 
gr impor, 5 ths dimers — Facke 
813 and Cardinal Pallavicini have giyen the world 


chat matter. e way to ꝓut an end to all 


themſelves, ... IN of great credit at Venice 
ing peat his e to get that pro 
n ſet 3 gy great 39 that 


of Reiter then thee thativure hed ad of Rams: far 


they, to free themſelves of ha jirejudien that their 
countrymen are apt to conceive 


reaſon of their educatio 

fect to ſhew an oppoſition to . 

4. wy nome reeks. He: told me, cthat he 
1gnorance and of the Greeks 


| — thatin that as they: did not. xno the doctrines 


of their oyn church, ſo à very little money, or the 


3 n the e 


apt.» waver of taQ, is, to print the original 
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that came from the welt, would prevail wich chem 

to 2 thing that cell 
He one t at 

ved tr ation himſelf, he 3 
believed it. let them ſay what they pleaſed them- 
ſelves. He took his meaſures of the doctrine 

their church rather from what they did, "Gan 
what they ſaid; for their rites not being c 

now for a many ages, were the e In 

on of eee leo 


adore the * after the ew thre age 84 
was an evident ſign they did not . 
nl preſence, und was of a force well able 
lance all their ſybſcriptions. He told me, he was 
often ſcandalized to ſee them open, tlie bag in which 
the ſacrament was preſerved, and ſhew it with no 
ſort of reſpect, no more than when they ſhewed any 
manuſcript; and he looked on 1 as ſuch a 
neceſſary conſequent of tranfubſtantiation, that he 
could not imagine that the latter was received in a 
church chat did not practiſe the former. To 1 
I will add what an eminent Catholic at Paris to 
me. He ſaid, che originals of thoſe atteſtations 
were in too exact and too correct 4 ſtyle to have 
been formed in Greece. He aſſured me they were 
penned at Paris one that was 2 aue 
purity of the tongue. I do not nam 
— 2 becauſe they are yet alive, and this mipht 
4 prefudice to them, One of the chief orna- 
ments of Venice was the famous young woman that 
ſpake five tongues well, of which A Latin . 
Greek were two. She paſſed ! Doctor of 79 | 
Padua, according to the, ordinary. forms ; but „hi 
was e all,” ſhe* ah,” 4 'of ſach ä 
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5 piety, that fag of as a 
TT 5 before I came to Ve- 

the noble family of the Corns- 
3 the three chief Branches; which 
15 mice, St Paul, and Calle, Who are de- 
om che three brothers of ihe renowned 
7 but the diſtinctiot of her fam. 


pe e to remember che blemiſh of 
her de ent on the one fide; for though che Cor. 
naros reckon themſelves a fe of nobility; beyond 
other families of Venice; et To father 
; pin Ord Be ter ſol 

8 by her; at laſt, orb 
8 ob rac and paid. a oonñder- 
e rfeiture of Bok » awhich 
üs children muſt. Kare undergone by of the 
an e mrs 8 r Oe 
carry. it t many. of the ters of that 
have made chemſelves nuns, ' ſe they 
thought cheir um name apt ſo noble, that they 
coule 15 induce themſelves. e it for any 
other. And when lately one ps family mar- 
ried the beit of the N which is alſo one of 
the ancienteſt families, that was extreme rich, and 

the had ſcarce an 15 portion at all, (for the Corna- 
ros are now ic Br ris ſome of their friends came 
| 55 wiſh them joy of 4 match; but 


d and wiſh. the $a 5 , Gnce they 
_ thought the 8 olly 1 ſide. 
3 ao truly ancient 5 re 

enice twenty yet remain and even 
among theſe chere 3 he ſu- 
3 Since the firſt 
OE Log fer 
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o have had that honour r given Set aa 
ward of theirſeryicei They have lo bY 
honour to ſome Ro Aue for both the fami- 
lies of Valois and Bourbon were nobles of Venice ; 
and Henry HF When he came throogh ce e 
Poland, to take poſſeſſion of the crown of 

went 2 7 — his ballot 3s 
a noble Venetian. Many ave * Procu! 
this honour ſur their FEE the Broder & 


would have the Venetia it o the e 
their aſcing it and che Venetians,: 19050 


inis 


it without the others aſked it; 
this. But, wet the war of 
Francis Barberini gave twelve thouſan thouſind = a- 


year towards the war; and the temper fotid for 
making chem nable Venetians wis, that the Queen - 
mother of France moved the ſenate do rant it. 
In all. the creations of ſenators bef ore the laſt war 
of: as they — free; —— 
were either ervices, or the t 

thoſe on whomirigg beſtowed this e Av 
new families. are divided into thoſe that are called 


Aucal families, and thoſe that wers called ſimply 
8 The reaſon of tlie former deſigna- 


28 


underſtood; but one tat knew 

to that conſtitutidn parti artieularly well, 
— me'a good account of it. That which natu- 
rally occurs as ne; reaſon of it, FE That all thoſe 
families that are called ral, have had che duke - 
dom in their houſe: but as all the — have 
had the ſame honovr, though. they carry not chat 
title; ſo ſome of the new families have alſo had it, 
that yet are not calfed duca/.- Others ſay, chat 
thoſe families that have had branches who have 
been made Dukes without their being firſt ptocu- 
rators of St Mark, or that ——— choſen to 
that honour without their pretending to it, are call 
on _ * account an 
2 om 
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455 —_ for an hun- 
8 as a combination 


8 the 


dom. #t 
ing it hi ny 2 —— 


new familie; 


——— 


5s that were not —— 

ox or SEE 

be = in, the efion, "This 
Own $0:{he; very; 

Es m6 Sy a id i mg I 

to 2 {aha I nevet met 

authors. But chis ſailed in 


pop Mena. was, choſen Duke, 
—— 


d himſelf 

N IRE — 
in 

cut him n and he lived long 

1071 ind. Since tat time one of 

bento — Nel and-dng of the 


0 TE — were merit 
be. I y.that hath had —— 
bags. been why rt are all of the ancient fa- 


8 
TUNES 


emmy Faces - 


wa now ſo entirely bu- 
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chey can morify-him-w 
55 made ——— can hinder it from 
e 8 voted, they can the 
execution of it till it is examined I 
4 Dube that is of an active ſpirit maſt reſolve to 
endure many of cheſe mortications . ſor it is cer- 
tala, Mat the Suvii de ſometimes uffect to ſnhew the 
Saus of thei — 2 and etterciſe a fort of 
tyratiny-in the reecling of propoſitions, when 
meend % hymdle-thoſe' CET them NE 
greareſipart-ofithe beſt families court this honour 
of eftreihely.. When was upon 
the Rn —— — Duke, was ſo vio- 
— over all Venice, becauſe 


they thought would come on 
— Far y had a prince whaſe noſe had 


miſcarried in - on unfortunate diſorders, that 
thiz ſenate complied:ſo far wick chis dverſton that 
the peuple teſtiſed, that the 'Inquiſitors 
took ente to hang or drown many of the chief of 
3 — 
1 pon was $1 

te = Rr houſe he had in the turra firma, 
mort at Venice. During 
— -his' retirement he wrote: two books; 
the one,” ern 
Gs the other M. — ——— 
2 was, Memoirs of 

_ anal e , 'Fenice,” which hath never been prim- 
ed Au ſome ſay it is doo ſintene and w particu- 
Jay, ſo that- 465% thought it will be 
their atchives;-' boos 175 . Rn 81th B09; ;$ 2 aq] 
t hach bsen- d ſort of niaxim now for me time / 
vor webuſ<rabiried man tobe Duke; for the co- 
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bove a hundredithouſand dueata. Somę of the any 
cirnt families have affected the, gitle. of 9 
bare called din branches princes of abe blond 
—— bac — — an auy 
3 ethers upon the. account in 
——— e a 
the. ago, 
titles ⸗ Den have long * 7 
them to lay aſide all thoſe high titles; and ſuch 
dem us beaſt too much of their, blood, find the 
dilike which chat brings; on them very ſenſibly 
for. w henſocver they, pretend to any great employr 
ments, chey ind themſelves always excluded. When 
an election oſ ambaſſadors was propoſed, or to any 
ofthe. chief oſſices, it was wont, to be made in 
thoſe terms, that the-council muſt chuſe one of its 
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ſupreme governor. over all pe andd in all cavſe;; 
as the Kings of Eugland ave pretended o be in 
their own, dominions ſmce the reformation. But 
beñdes all this, the clergy of Venice have: @ very 
| ng gs bars exemption, anti. area ſort of 
540 like a preſbytery independent of thetBiſhop 
The curates are choſen by the inhabitants ef. every 
:and this makes 7 — — 
ta pretend to- any curaey; ſor they thinł 
it below 2 ſuffer — 
to engage in a competition with one of a — 
order, and ta run te hazard of being rejected. 
was told, the manner of thoſe elections was tlie 
moſt ſeandalons thing poſſible; for the ſcheral can. 
didates appear on the day of election, and ſet out 
their om merits, and defame the other pretender 
in n 
manner ima 
AY pu 
thing is ſo abject and ridicuſous, thut is · not put 


in practice on thoſe oecaſions. There / ſort of 


an aſſociation among the curates for- 

their common concerns; and ſome of the : 

2 
is à real The grest 

6 by moſt ſorts of peo. 


that is ſo undecently 
2 Venice, wales the clergy n 
ee, chat though 1 aich vios em die 


indelible characters that they carry ge! 
over all Italy; yet thoſe- appear here 
more conſpicuous manner ewhere ; and up. 
on theſe lar elections all comes ont. The 


N 


nuns of Venice have been under much ſcandal fot 
a great while: There are ſome nunnenies that are 
as famous for their ftrictneſs and exadneſs to their 


rules, as others are for the · liberties they take 


chiefly thoſe of $t Zachary and 8ᷣt Laurence; where 
Venttans are adimned;rand where 


none bot noble 1 
* ; 1 


and in the moſt ſourrilots 
The ferrets of all their lives 
— "reproachful terms ; and no- 


iry of 


here ima much 
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t is not fo much as 


I that. 
their 


themſelves to his 
would have ſhut up 
ſet nte to iti 


kindred and. fail 
do ok 
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pretendett that they have reti- 
— — 
ht nog — 4 


ate no 


r 


— — 


grills ſor ſeveral 


— 


ey 


charge 
vailedz their 


lod kevaſ ro bare and they receive mueh Com- 
Bot iat which I ſaw was in a publie 

in Which there were many grills 
lours, ſo that the converſation: 3s very conf 


=> 


for there being a different company ut every 
and che — SE 
me ab e Lend, is very diſa & 


— — 

— y were ence 
tans; who had choſen that way of life as more 
convenient for them; but they would not ſubjec 
Ations : yet he came 
houſe g; ſo they went to 
upon which the ſenate interpoſed, and 
—— 55 — There is no Chri- 
lian ſtate in the world that hath expreſſed. a jea- 
louſy of chüurchmens getting into the public coun»: 
eh d much as the Venetian ; for as 4 noble Ve- 
vetiun into orders loſes thereby his tight 
32 Hes ſo when muy 
of hem are promoted to be Cardivials, the whole 
ir lives, win 
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Y ings, thoſe deputies either will dot coe · bur when 
chey think fit, ar will not ſtay longer than they are 
pleaſed with their proceedings; ſo that either cheir 


abſence, or their withdrawing, diſſolves tho court; 
for wcitation cannot be made, a witneſs cannot be 
examined, nor the leuſt point of form (carried on, if 
the deputies of the ſenate aro not preſent. And 
thus it 1; that though chere is a court of inquiſi- 
tion at Venice, yet there is ſcarce. any perſon 
brought into trouble by it;. and there are many of 
the religion that live there without any 
trouble: and there is a congregation of them 
there, that hath their exerciſes of very re- 
gularly, et the ſenate gi res. them no trouble. It 
A true, the hf not about in pro- 
ceſſion, but — the prieſt to the lick, makes 
that this - uneaſy diſcrimination of Proefiany* and 
Papift doth not offer itſelf here, as in other places; 
for the riarrowneſ of the ſtreets, and the 
through which one muſt go almoſt evety foot, 
makes that this could not be done in Venice, as it 
à elſewhere; and from Venice this rule is carried 
over their whole territory, th the like reaſon 
doth not hold 2 the terra firma The Venetians 
are generalh ignorant of the; matters of religion to 
a ſcandal and they are as unconbernod in them, 
as — are ſtrangers to them. So that all that 
vaſt pomp in their ceromomies, and wealch in their 
churches,” is affected rather as a point of magnifi- 
= or a matter of emulation families, 
——— there ſuch à power over 
e e hath-elſewhere ; for 
— many here; is the 
— and ker iis » that can be imagined. 
The you — es in 
their mora 


up to a moſt ſapine igno- 
rance of all — eee — —— 


_ imagine to hat a height this is grown: and 
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for military courage chere is ſcarce fo much as the 
ambition beings thought brave remaining among 
the grenter part of them. It ſeemed do me 4 
ſwange hung, to ſee the brog/io'ifo full of g 

young ſenatord and nobles, when there was ſo ler 
rioos a War on foot with che Turks; but in 
being heated in point of hondtt to hazard their 
lives, they rather think iran emrauggaft piece of 


folly for them to go and ha , when a Ii 
money can hire- ot eh ſuch & 
rms: and thus their arms are in the bands 


ſtrangers, + while chey ſtay at home managi thi 
intrigues ia the -broghe, and diflolving "ac or 
amang their courtezans. And the reputation“ 
their ſerviee is of late years {af much ſunk, that 
it is very ſtrange to ſee ſo many come to a ſervice 
ſa decrisd, where there is ſo little care had of the 
ſoldierꝭ, and ſo little regard had to the officers. The 
arrears are ſo flowly paid, and the rewards: are ſo 
ſcantily diſtributed, hat if they do not change 
chair maxims, they may come to feel this very ſen- 
bly ; for us their ſobjects are not acquainted with 
warlike matters, ſo their nobility have no ſort of 
ambition that way; and ſttangers are extremely dif- 
guſted. It is chiefly to the conjuncture of affairs 
that they owe their faſety: fbr the feebleneſs of 
all- their neighbours, the Turk, the Emperor. the 
King of Spain, the Pope. and the Duke of Man- 
wa, — — them from the a of an 
mwaſion, and the quarrels and degeneraey of their 
1 them from:the fears of a revolt; but 
2 formidable neighbour would pr chem hard to 
*. ; Oud (great occaſion. of the of the 
Italians, and in particular of the Venetian nobt- 
liey, is a maxim . 
fanailaas; gan — — rev 
ier one of & mary. 
e wall Aer it n 13 
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ſtudied, and where the youth have 
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it loves pleaſure, when ic is o far from 
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-- YetL muſt add one thing, though Venice is 
Fige wir — eaſure is moſt 

the oreat- 
fivedich, nnd the mail kifare — Fet it 
is the that I ever ſaw,” where true and inno- 
cent + is the leaſt underſtood. In which I 
will make a little di 
be unpleaſant. As 
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— little liberty they have of 
on thoſe days, as (children do their 

hours U "Th fry nt are iy in their do- 
ly they underſtand no 

i of work} thu was oh rc the in- 
eſt erea They are perhaps as 
ow as — it is — 
downright lewdneſs; for chey are not drawn into it 
dy the 1ntanglements of amour, that inveigle and 
lead many much farther than they i 
or intended at firſt; but in them the firſt ſtep, without 
any preamble or „is downright beaftli-. 
neſs,: And an Italian, that knew the world well, 


faid 1 this matter a very lively thing to me. 
2 made them refrain their 


domefti of wit, con- 

ver/ation, and friend(hi, that the French or 75035 
lade at heme: It is true, thoſe, he ſaid, hazard 
a little the honour of their families by that liber-- 

5 but the Italians, by their cxceflive eaution, 
made that they had none of the true delights of a 
married ſtate: and notwithſtanding all their uneaſy 
jealoufy, they were ſtill in danger of a contraband 
nobility. Therefore he thought they would do 
much better to hazard a little, when it would pro- 
dace a certain ſatisfaction, than to wateh fo an- 
woully, and thereby have an inſipid companion, 
of a lively friend, though ſhe might per- 
vac; ſome ill moments. As for their houſes, 
they have nothing convenient at Venice? for the 
architecture is almoſt all the ſame, one A ea 
2 hall that runs along the body of the houſe, and 
chambers on both hands; but there are no apart- 
ments, no cloſets, or back-fſtairs : fo that in houſes 
that are of an exceſfve wealth, they have yet no 
fort of convenience. Their bedfieads are of iron, 
becauſe of — IG their moiſture produ- 


Ces. 
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ces. The bottoms are of boards; upon which 
they lay ſo many quilts, that it is a huge ſtep to 
get up to them. Their great chairs are all u 

right, . without a ſlope in the back, hard in the bot- 
tom, and the wood of the arms is not covered. 
They mix water with their wine in their hogſheads; 


ſo that, for above half the year, the wine is either 


dead or ſour. They do not leaven their bread, ſo 
that it is extreme heavy; and the oven is too much 
heated, ſo that the crumb is as dough, when the 
cruſt is as hard as a ſtone, In all inns they boil 


meat firſt before it is roaſted 3 and thus as indeed 


they make it tender, ſo it is quite taſteleſs and in- 


ſipid. And as for their land- carriage, all Lom: 


bardy over it is extreme inconvenient; for theit 
coaches are faſtened to the pearch, which makes 
them as uncaſy as a cart. It is true, they begin to 
have at Rome and Naples, coaches that are faſten- 
ed to a fort of double pearch, that runs along the 
bottom of the each on both ſides; which are ſo 
thin, that they ply to the motion of che coach, and 
are extreme eaſy : but thoſe are not known in 
Lombardy. And beſides this, their  calaſhes are 
open; ſo that one is expoſed to the ſan and duſt in 
ſummer, and to the weather in winter. But though 
they are covered as ours are on the other ſide of 
the Apennines, yet I ſaw none'that were covered 


in Lombardy. And thus, by an enumeration of 
many of the innocent pleaſures and conveniencies 


of life, it appears, that the Venetians ue ſo 


violently forbidden pleaſures, that th DW not 
how to find out that which is allowable. Their 


practices in the hᷣreglio are their chief bu- 


_ neſs ; where thoſe that are neceſſſtous are ſuing 
-for.employments of advantage, and thoſe that are 
Full of wealth take a ſort of in croſſing 


their pretenſions, and in imbroiling matters. The 


Falk in which, the nobility tread, is left do weg, 
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for no others dare walk among them; and they 
change the ſide of the ſquare of St Mark, as the 
fan and the weather dirett them. Perhaps a deri- 
vation that Mr Patin gave me of brog/ro, from the 
Greek peribolaion, a little corrupted, is not forced. 
And fince they make all their parties, and manage 
all their intrigues in thoſe walks, I am apt to 
think that broi/s, brouillons, and imbroilments, are all 
derived from the agitations that are managed in 
thoſe walks. 1 | 

As for the laſt created nobility of Venice, I came 
to know ſome particulars that I have not yet ſeen 
in any books, which I ſuppoſe will not be unac- 
ceptable to you. It is certain, that if the Vene- 
tians could have foreſeen, at the beginning of the 
war of Candy, the vaſt expence in 'which the 
length of it engaged them, they would have aban- 
doned the iſle, rather than have waſted their treaſure, 
and debaſed their nobility. This laſt was extreme 
ſenſible to them: for as the dignity of the rank 
they hold is ſo much the more eminent, as it is re- 
ſtrained to a ſmall! number; fo all the beſt em- 
ployments and honours of the ſtate belonging to 
this body, the admitting ſuch a number into it, as 
muſt riſe out of ſeventy-cight families, was, in ef- 
ſect, the ſharing their inheritance among ſo many 
adopted brothers. This had been leſs infamous, 
if they had communicated that honour only to the 
ancient citizens of Venice, or to the nobility of 
thoſe ſtates that they have ſubdued in the terra 
firma : for as there are many citizens, who are as 
ancient as the nobility, only their anceſtors not 
happening to be of that conncil that aſſumed the 

vernment about four hundred years ago, they 
ave not been raiſed to that honour ; ſo there h 


been no infamy in creating ſome of them to be of 
the nobility. It had been alſo brought under con- 
ſultation long ago, upon the reduction of nag 
| ug 2 ates 


7 
* 
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Rates in the terra firma, whether it was x not advis 
ſable, according to the maxims of the ancient Ro- 
mans, to communicate that dignity to ſome of their 
chief families, as being the ſureſt way 8s to give ſome 
contentment to thoſe ſtates, it bein No er fates 
well as a cheap ſecurity, when the c families in 
thoſe cities were admitted to a ſhare in all the ho- 
ours of the republic. It is true, ſome of the 
nobility of thoſe ftates thought had logos 
enough by their birth; and ſo Zambara of Breſcia 
reſuſed to accept an honour from thoſe that had 
rotbed his co of its liberty: yet his poſterity 
are now of another mind ; for came, and 
in this laſt ſale of honour, that which waz 
freely offered to their anceſtor, and was rejected 
by him, When the ſenate found icſelf extreme! 
preſſed for money during the war, it was at fir 
, that 0 1 N the — bl of an 
might be epnab ey 0 
ducats if they were Venetians, 2 ef Frcs 
ſand if they were ſtrangers. There was ot one 
| perſon that oppoſed this in the ſenate ; ſo it being 
paſſed there, was to the t council: 
and there it was like to have without any 
difficulty : but one perſon oppoſed it with ſo much 
vigour, that though the Duke deſired him to give 
over his oppoſition, fince the neceſſities of the war 


required a great ſupply, yet he perſiſted ſtill; and 


though one of the Saw ſet forth with tears the ex- 
tremities to which the ſtate was reduced, he ſtil 
inſiſted, and fell u 5 = conceit that tarned the 
whole council. 8 not bg, 1 
five perſons could be aun t would purc 
that honour at ſuch a rate, aud then would be : 
valt diſgrace to expoſe the offer of nobility, to 
ſale, and then to the affront of finding no buyers 
| when it was offered to be ſold: and by this means 
he put by the reſolution for that time. e 
another 
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another method was taken, that was more honour- 
able, and was of a more extended conſequence. 
Labia was the firſt that preſented a petition to the 

reat council, ſetting forth his merits towards the 
republic, and deſiring that he might be thought 
worthy to offer a es, For thouſand ducats toward 
the ſervice of the ſtate. This was nnderſtood to 
be ang x. _ noble at that price. Delfino 
ſaid, he thought every man might be well judged 
8 oof ch a * eee 5 the Sublic ; 
and that as brought that ſupply might expect 
5 ſuitable acknow led ent 8 — who 
might afterwards, of their own accord, beſtow that 
honour on thoſe that vn peg ſo much zeal forthe 
public ; and this would, in ſome ſort, maintain 
that degree, which would be too much debaſed, if 
it were thus bought and fold. But it ſeems the 
purchaſers had no ming to part with their money, 
and to leave the reward to the gratitude of the 
council; ſo the petition was ated in plain terms, 
and the nobility ſo Kadbbl wis not only to de- 
ſcend to the children of him that was ennobled, 
but to his brothers, and the whole family, to ſuch 
a degree. After Labia, a great many more came 
with the like petitions; and it was not unpleaſant 
to ſee in what terms merchants, that came to bu 
this honour, ſet forth their own merits ; which ; 
were, that they had taken care to furniſh the re- 
public with ſuch things as were neceſſary for its 
preſervation. There was a fort of a triumwirate 
formed, of a Jew, a Greek, and an Italian, who 
were the brokers, and found ont the merchants, 
and at laſt brought down the price from a hundred 
thouſand to ſixty thouſand ducats ; and no ether 
qualifications were required, if they had money 


enough. For when Correge faid to che Duke, that 


he was afraid to aſk that honour for want of merit, 
the Duke aſked him, I be Fad a hundred 
" wy L * 
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ducat: and when the other anſwered, The ſum 
das ready, the Duke told him, That wat a great 
merit. At laſt ſeventy-cight purchaſed this honour, 
to the great regret of Labia ; who ſaid, that if he 


— ined, that ſo many would have followed 


him in demand, he would have bid ſo high 
for it, that it ſhould have been aut of their power 
to have done it. It is true, many of the purcha- 
ſers were ancient and noble families; but many o- 
thers were not only merchants, but of the loweſt 
ſort of them; who, as they had enriched themſelyes 
by trade, did then impoveriſh themſelves by the 
acquiſition of an honour, that as it obliged them 
to give over their trade, and put them in a higher 
way of living, ſo it hath not b them yet in 
any advantage to balance that lofs ; for they. are 
ſo much deſpiſed, that they are generally excluded. 


when they compete with the ancient er | 


though this is done with that diſcretion, that 
old families do not declare always againſt the new; 
for that would Lge the "op into a faction a- 
gainſt them, which might be a great prejudice. to 
them; for the new are m than 


w nroy 
Chancellor, that is the head of the citizens, as well 
as the Duke is the head of the nobility, are to be 
choſen, having purchaſed the chief honour of the 
Kate, there is not now 2 ſuſſicient number of ca- 
pable citizens left for ſerving the ſtate in thoſe em- 
ployments. But this defect will be redreſſed with 
the help of à little time. But if this increaſe of 
the nobility hath leſſened the dignity of the ancient 
families, there is a regulation made in this age, 
. au- 
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| when committed by any 
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the inquifitors, and the council of 
2 were j by the 
one of 
in one 
- governments z 3 in che 


3 n 


ws yok 
eh he wasa hi on by: II 

were evident, ſo his fame coul not 

nad i Aug 


ity 
— und fince all trials before — Aba pu- 
blic, and the trials before the ten in ſecret, it ſeem · 
ed ſit to remit the nobility to be tried by the ten. 
Some foreſaw that this would tend to a tyranny, 
and raiſe the di of the ancient families (of 
whom the council of ten is always compoſed) too 
high; therefore they it upon this ground, 
tharfince the council rty ſent out many orders 
to the governors, it would very much leflen their 
authority, if they were not to be the judges of thoſe 
who were obliged to receive their orders. But, to 
qualify; this oppoſition, a proviſo was made, that 
reſerved to the council of forty a power to judge of 
the obedience that nine ang je but 
all other accuſations of the nobility were remitted 
to the council of ten. And the body of the nobi- 
lity were ſo pleaſed with this diſtinction that was 
ut between them and the other ſubjects, 2 
N 38 that dn d really enſlave them 
danger; 


— — —— 
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danger; ſince thoſe who judge in ſecret have 3 
freer ſcope to their paſſions, than thoſe whoſe pro- 
ceedings are public, and fo are, in effect, judped 


by the public; which is often a very effeQual re. 


ſtraint upon the judges themſelves. But the coun- 
eil of ten being generally in the hands of the great 
families; whereas thoſe of all ſorts are of the coun- 
cil of forty,” which was the chief judicature of the 
fate, and is much ancienter than that of ten; it 
had been much more wiſely done of them, to have 
been ſtill Judged by the forty,” And if they had 
thought it for their honour to have a difference 
made in the way of judging the nobility and the 
other ſubſects. it had been more for their ſecurity 
to have brought their trials to this, that whereas 
the forty judge all other offenders with open doors, 
the nobility ſhould be judged, the doors being ſhut; 
which is a thing they 8 deſire now, but 
without any hope of ever obtaining it. For this 
of judging the nobility is now conſidered as 
the right of the ten; and if any man would go a- 
bout ro change it, the inquiſitors would be perhaps 
very quick with him as a mover of ſedition; and 
be, in that caſe, both judge and party. Yet the 
inquiſitors, being apprehenſive of the diſtaſte that 
this might breed in the body of the nobility, have 
made a fort of * though it doth not a- 
mount to much ; which is, that the nobility ſhould 
be j before the council of ten for atrocious 
; ſuch as, matters of ſtate, robbing the pu- 

blic, and other enormous crimes ; but that for all 
other matters they are to be judged by the fort) 
yet the council of ten'draws all caſes before them, 
and none dare diſpute with them. Nane. h 
"© Bis 1eade"me 86 ſay 4 Helle to you of that 
art of this conſtitution which is ſo much cenſured 
ſtrangers, but is really both the greateſt glory, 
and the chief ſecurity of this repubſie; — 
——_— g 
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The unlimited N the ingui ſitors, extends 
dot only to the chi of the nobility, but to the 
ke himſelf; who is fo ſubject to them, Oy: Mey 


may , not only give him ſevere x 
„and, in 8 


papers, his p 
6 0 put him 1 644 without being bound 


giye an account of their except to 1 


79 775508 ten. This is the not on] 4 
rt gt ele nobility, of I 
wat. NK republic, and makes the 


ng them tremble, and ſo obliges them 

0 an 194 . 4 ery But though it is not to be 
8 won ſome ene, 351 may have 

been a little too ſudden, EA y in the known 
fory of Foleariai; yet ſuch unj juſttbable ſeverities 
have occurred ſo ſeldom, that as 5 wiſdom of this 


body in 19 ſuch an inſtitution, 
Ganot be enough admired; ſo the dexterous con- 
dug of thoſe w this vaſt truſt, ſo as not 


w force the body to take it out of their hands, is 
lkewiſe highly to be wondered at. In ſhort, the 
inſolence, the factions, the revenges, the. neceſſ- 
yes and ambition, that muſt needs poſſeſs a great 
er y members of ſo vaſt a body, e 
Venice, muſt have thrown them often, into ma- 
fatal convnlſions, if it i not for the dread 
in which they all ſtand of this court, which hath 
many ſpies abroad, chiefly the Gonda- 
le, who cannot Fail to diſcover all ſecret com- 
merce of CY hs ks 
are throym in at ſo many oſe lions mo 
tat are in ſeveral places of St Mark's 
vithin which there are boxes that are 9 
„ . 
man to in an againſt 
. nt to be di Jos 5 And when 
find any in fault, 2 fo ine xorable, 
di quick, a5 well as ſevere in their juſtice, tha 
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the very fear of this is ſo effectual a reſtraint, that 
c perhaps the long preſervation of Venice, and of 
'Y ies liberty, is owing to this ſingle piece of their 
1 conſtitution. And the inquiſitors are perſons ge- 
| nerally ſo diſtinguiſhed for their merit, who muſt 
be all of different families, and their authority laſts 
ſo ſhort a while, that the advantages of this vaſt 
= authority that is lodged with them are conſtant and 
| viſible ; 0 8 _ unhappy N of their be- 

| ing impoſed on, carrying their ſuſpicions too 
Fx. are ſo few, that 3 the cb grows 

g weary of this yoke, and throws it off, one may 
i! reckon the glory and proſperity of Venice at an 
N end. It was terribly attacked not long ago by 
33 Cornaro, when Jerom Cornaro was put to death 
HB for his correſpondence with Spain. He was not 
© + near a-kin to the great family of that name; yet 
q the family thought their honour was ſo much touch- 
3 ed, when one of its remoteſt branches was con- 
3 demned of treaſon, that they offered a hundred 
BK thouſand crowns to have ſaved him, and by con- 
— to have preſerved the family from that 
mfamy. But though this was not accepted, {for he 
ſuffered as he well deſerved), yet it was ſo viſible, 
that none of the family were concerned in his 
crimes, that it did not at all turn to their preju- 
dice. But upon the firſt occaſion that offered itſelf 
after that to quarrel with the proceedings of the 
inquiſitors, they laid hold on it, and aggravated 
the matter extremely, and moved for the limiting 
of their authority, But the great council was wiſer 
than to touch ſo ſacred a part of the government; 
ſo they retain their power very entire, but they 
manage it with all poſhble caution. A foreigner, 
that hath been many years in their ſervice, told 
me, that the ſtories with which ſtrangers were 
frighted at the arbitrary power that was veſted in 
thoſe inquiſitors, were {li tthings in compariſonnt 
31 e 
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the advantages that they found from it; and, after 
eleven years ſpent in their ſervice, he ſaid, he ne- 
ver was ſo much as once ſent for to receive a repri- 
mand from them. And if the nobility, that have 
any commerce with ſtrangers, confeſs it ſincerely 
tothe inquiſitors, they are in no danger by it; but 
if they conceal it, or any main circumſtances of it, 
their proceſs will be ſoon diſpatched. Theſe are 
the-moſt remarkable things that I could pick up 
ing my ſtay at Venice. I have avoided to ſay 


my thing relating to their ſeveral councils, officers, 


and judicatures, or to the other parts of their go- 
vernment which are to be found in all books; and 
the forms by which they give their votes by ballot, 
are ſo well , that it were an abufing of your 
time to enlarge myſelf concerning them. Nor was 
I-ſufficiently informed concerning the particulars of 
the ſale of nobility that is now on ſince this 
laſt war with the Turks, which hath made them 
willing to take up once again this eaſy way of rai- 
money. Nor could I give credit to that of 
which a perſon of great eminence there aſſured me, 
that there was a poiſoner- general in Venice, that 
had a ſalary, and was employed by the inquiſitors 
to diſpatch thoſe againſt whom a public r 
would make too great a noiſe. This I could not 
believe, though my author proteſted; that the bro- 
ther of one that was ſolicited to accept of the em- 
yment diſcovered it to him. There is no place 


in the world where ſtrangers live with more free - 


dom; and F was amazed to ſee ſo little exactneſs 
among the ſearchers of the cuſtomhouſe: for though 
we had a mule's load of trunks and portmanteaus, 
yet none offered to aſk us, either coming or going, 
what we were, or what we carried' with us? But 


the beſt and nobleſt entertainment that Venice af- 
forded while I was there, was the company of Mr 


de ly Haye, the French Ambaſſador ;' who, as he 
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hath ſpent his whole life in public embaſſies, ſo he 
hath ſo great a of the world, 
with ſo true a and ſo obliging a civility, 
that he may well paſs for a pattern: and it is no 
r rr 


ceſſian of employments. And his lady iz 
—— — r 
very ſmall part of what Lowe them in this acknow 
3 —ů myſelf bound to make of 

civilities to me; and indeed, 
—— of ſuch a rendezvous 251 
had there, n 


3 — — went again to Padus, from 
thence to Rovigo, which is bat a ſmall town, and 
fo to the Po,” which divides the territory of the re- 
publie from the Ferrareſe, which is now the Pope's 
— — — 55 
and a government in a country : 
the ſoil is the ſame on both ſides of the 
river, and the Ferrareſe was once one of the beau- 
tifulleſt pots of afl Italy, as Ferrara was one of its 
beſt towns, while they had princes: of their own, 
who, for a courſe of ſome ages, ines of 
ſack eminent virtee; 22 


RR 


nothing can be im more changed 
5 2 2 The ſoil is abandoned, and 
— — nor were there hands enough ſo 
much as to mow their grafs, which we ſaw wither- 
1 to our no ſmall wonder. 
e were amazed to ſee fo rich a ſoil thus forſaken 
of its inhabitants; and much more when we paſſed 
h that vaſt town, which, by its extent, ſhews 

what it was about an age ago, and is now ſo much 
deſerted, thut there are Whole fides of ſtreets wich · 
out inhabitants; And the poverty of the place ap- 


pears btually in the churches, K 
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and adorned : for the ition of 
— and makes hen — 
age, that one may juſtly take the me of the 
wealth of any place from the churches. The ſu- 
perſtition 1 ſo much beyond 
hat of the paſt, (though the contrary to this is 
commonly believed), that all the vaſt buildings of 
great churches, or rich convents, and the ſurpri- 
wealth that — them on feſtival days, 
are the donatives of the preſent age. So that it is 
a vulgar error that ſome have taken up, who fan- 
y that ſpenitiom 1s. at a if not in a decay; 
— doi adknowled „that the —.— 

prieſts hath opened to a ne method to 
port their riches, when the old ones of purgatory 
and indulgences were become leſs effeftual, in an 
age of more knowledge, and better enlightened ; 
and that is, to engage men to an emulation and 
a vanity in enriching their churches, as much as 
other Italians have in the enriching their palaces. 
So that, as they have a pleaſure as well as a vani- 
dy in ſeeing ſo much dead wealth in their houſes, 
they have tranſlated the ſame humour to their 
churches; and the vanity af the preſent age, that 
believes little or nothing of thoſe. contrivances of 
purgatory, or the like, produceth the ſame, if not 
effects, in the building and enriching their 
churches, and ſo carries it in expence and 
lit y from the ſuperſtition of the former 
believed every thing. But to return to Ferrara. 
I could not but aſk all I ſaw, ho it came that ſo 
nch a ſoil was ſo ſtrangely abandoned? Some ſaid, 


the air was become ſo unhealthy, that thoſe who 
ſtay in it were very ſhort-lived. :But it is well 


known, that fourſcore years ago it was well peopled: 
and — doen brake want of inha- 
bitants/; ſor there not —— people to drain the 
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that there is a great deal of water that lies 
—— See . 2 
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which there are, many, privileges, 
Crimes there are only onthe 
thoſe ho commit them; but th 
cations of eſtates: and though the 
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the maſter. And I could not but with mach ſcorn 
obſerve the folly of ſome Frenchmen, ' who made 
aſe/of this argument to ſhew the greatneſs of their 
nation; that one found many Frenchmen in all 
to which one could come; whereas there 
were no Engliſn nor Dutch, no'S very 
few Germans. But this is juſt co d che right 
conſequence that ought to be drawn from this ob- 
ſervation ; for it is certain, 799 
country, and go to ſettle elſewhere; if they are not 
with ſo much uncafinefs at home, that they 
cannot well live among their friends and kindred : 
ſo that à mild government drives out no ſwarms; 
whereas it is the ſure mark of u ſevere ment 
that weakens” itſelf, When many of the” ſubjects 
find it ſo har@ to ſubſiſt at home, that they are for- 
ced to ſeek that abroad which they would much 
rather do in their on country, if impoſitions and 
other ſeverities did not forte them to nee 
babitations. 992 
But to m W the wen of Badsges, it ap- 
pears in every corner of che town, and all round it. 
though its ſituation is not very favonrable ; for it 
lies at the foot” of the Appennines,” on the north 
is extreme cold in winter. The houſes 
are built as at Padua and Bern, ſo that one walks 
all the town over covered under arzas; but the 
vilks Vote bre Dk Never wml ta rger than any 
where elſe. There are my noble 6 Pow all o- 
ver the town, and the churches and convents are 
incredibly rich. Within the town the richeſt are 
the Davtinitans; which is the chief houſe of th 
order, where their founder's body is laid in one of 
the beſt chapels of Italy; and next to them are the 
Franeiſcans, the Servites, the Jeſuits, and the ca- 


nons regular of St Salvator. In this laſt there is a 


ſcroll of the Hebrew Bible, which, though it is not 
A they fancy * 
wh 


hole Bible: and 
I 


aA 
— 


* 
pt is 
fe in 


neo 


rA. 
ö at thi Pe Wor atten- 
tile perſpettive that I carried 
plainly to have the face of a 
was very unlike that of Pope 
is in St Maria Maggiore at 


in ir that is very much 
| 98 e 2 15 I do not 
Band ar ming | or not believe 
at Al; myſelf ſaw in England a 
manuſcript of Martinus Polonus, who is one of the 
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S of this matter, which did not fem 
be Written the author «time ; in it this 
for Is not i ang HR, added on the me i 


nother hand. . 
1 59 hill 1 cee the ee 
of St Michael 18 bath à moſt charm- 


ſituation an d prof and is one of the 
Meant ſteries in v. Abc many courts, 8 


N . lar ; which is 5 
painted in freſco, that 3t 3s reat pity to ſee 
444 work expoſed to the air. | Was retouched 


by the famous Guido Reni; yet it is now: again 
much decayed. The dormitory is very magnificent; 
the chapel is Jittle, but very fine; and the ſtalls are 
carved. . On the other fide of Bologna, i 
8 b. om, the Carthuſians have 1 a Nh Fel 


N our miles from Bologna there js * 
dona of St Luke's ; and becau "max 
er in great devotion, there is a po eo biting: g. 


which is already carried on almoſt b half way. It is 
walled towards "the north, but ſtands on pillars to 
the ſouth, and is about twelve foot broad, and ff; 
Sip foot high. It is carried on very vigorouſly ; 
1 years the half is built; fo that 
in a 19 15 time the whole will very probably be 


RY and this may prove the beginning of ma- 


ſuch like porticos in tay 4: for things of this 
kind want only a beginning; and when the * 
once ſet 2 they quic ly ſpread themſelves 
in was: that is fo entirely ſubdued by ſuperſti- 
tion, and the artifices of their prieſts. In Bologna 
they reckon there are ſeventy thouſand perſons, 1 
ſaw, not one of the chief glories. of this place; 0 


the famous Malpighius Was out of town While 


was there. I faw a there; but the poeſy was 
ſo bad, the farces N and all Was fe ll ated, 


that I was not a little amazed to fee the ch kd 
exproſs ſo great a ſatisfaction in that which ** d 


M 3 
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hare been hiſſed off che dtage either: 
France. From Bologna we go eight mi 
lain, and then we into that range 
that carry the name o ppennines ; though 


b Or 
m a 


that is 
eqns + Florence chis track, of hills continues, 
though; there are ſeveral bottoms; and ſome con- 
ſderable little towns! in them; but all is up- hill 
and:down-hill;/; and Florence itſelf is juſt at the 
bottom of che laſt hill. The highways all along 
theſe hills are kept in ſo very good caſe, that in 
ſew of the beſt· inhabited countries doth one find 
the highways ſo well maintained as in theſe for- 
ſaken mountains; but this is ſo great a paſſage, 


in the expence they lay out upon it. On the laſt 
of theſe hills, thou a 4 Lale bottom, in the 
midſt of the hill, Pratelino, one of the 
Great Duke's palaces, where the retreat in ſum · 
mer muſt be very agreeable, for the air of, thoſe 
mountains is extreme thin and pure. The gar- 
dens in Italy are made at a great colt; the ſtatues 
and fountains are very rich and noble, the grounds 


thoſe firm and beautiful walks that we have in E 

land, fo the conſtant greenneſs of the box doth 

much pleaſe, them, that they preferring the fight 
to the ſmell, have their gardens ſo high-ſcentcd 
by plots made with them, that there is no pleaſure 
to walk in them. They allo lay their walks ſo be- 
. tween hedges, that one is much conſined in them. 
I ſaw firſt in 4 garden at Vincenza, which I 
found. afterwards in man gardens in Italy, which 
was extreme convenient. There went a courſe of 


| water round e walk. Abont a ſoot from the 
| reer that went along the 
Lee ef the wall; and in this there were holes f 


made, 


of hills 


that all that are concerned in it find their account 


are well laid out, and the walks are long and 
even: but as they have no gravel to give them 
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madbg: that 
them, convey 
dry ſeaſon wanted. 
ter 2 running 


er e put to 


in this 


manage the xvatering of a garden. Florence 
is a heautiſul and noble = full of great 


laces, rich churches, and ſtately convents. . 
ſtreets are paved, in imitation of the old: Roman 
n with ſtone, bigger than our com- 
n pavement but much thicker; which 
. hollowed in their joinings to one another, 
chat horſes find faſtening enough to their feet. 
There are many ſtatues and fountains in the ſtreets, 
ſo that in every corner one meets with many a- 


1 


cable objects. I will not entertain you with a 


n of the Great Duke's palace and gar- 
dens, or of the old palace, and the gallery that 
Joins to it, and of the vaſt collection of ö 
ſtatues, | cabinets; and other curioſities, that muſt: 
needs amaze every one that ſees them. The plate, 
and in particular the gold plate, and the great 
coach, are all ſuch extraordinary — if har 
would. 8 a | 
828 

purpoſe to copy 
theſe things are fo exactly — by every canoe, 
that I can ſay nothing that is more particular of 
theſe ſubjects than you will find in the common iti 
neraries of travellers. The great dome is a magni» 


kcent building; but the frantiſpiece to the great 


date is not ct made. The cupol is, after St Pe- 
whe "the renel e higheſt that I ſaw in Italy. 
andred foor high, and of a vaſt coms' 
AY aud the whole architecture of this fabric is 
very ſingular, as well as regular { only chat RP 
was intended to add to its tee 


eee; for dhe. walls, that 3 


the nin plants as ina 


| 


watering ;; and a cock ſet the wa- 
io that without che 
trouble FE 


he: 
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marble, bens ok white and black e laid i 
different 5 pure and orders, 1 
very, and 
- ion becomes fo glorious a fabric. 825 
ui that ſtands before it, was a noble Hea- 
then temple. Its gates of braſs are the beſt of that 
ſort that are in the world. There are ſo many hi- 
ſtories ſa well repreſented i in bas reliefs, .1 in them, 
with ſo much exaRneſs, the work is ſo natural, and 
yet ſo fine, that a curious man could find entertain- 
ment for many days, if he would examine the three 
of this le with a critical exactneſs. The 
iata,. St Mark's, St Crote, and St Maria 
Nerela, are churches of great beauty and val 
riches ; but the church and chapel of St Laurence 
exceeds them all, as much in the riches within, as 
< 1s 1 to 14 peak. E r is quite 
may ſo ut on de to give it 
2 — oatfide of marble. In a chapel mike this 
church, the bodies of the Great Dukes lie depoſi- 
ted, till the famous chapel is finiſhed. | But I was 
much ſcandalized to ſee ſtatues with nudities here, 
which I do not remember to have ſeen where 
ele in churches. I will not offer at a d 1 Jiri 
— 25 1 chape 8 as It is without doubt 
jece of buildin s the world 
Of —_ 7 5 it goes on ſo Bab, Bas ugh there 
are many always at work, yet it doch not ſeem to 
advance proportionably to the number of hands 
chat are employed in it. Among the ſtatues that 
are to be in it, there is one of the virgin, made by 
Michael Angelo, which repreſents her grief at the 
prog of her bleſſed Son, that hath the moſt life 
it of all the ſtatues that I ever ſaw. But the fa- 
Tad: Ubrary, that belongs to this convent, took op 
more of my time Gan af the other curioſities of 
Florence ; for, here is a collection of many manu. 
[er'pts, moſt of them Greek, that were 3 
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Pope Clement VII. and given to his 
are very few printed books mixed 
and oe books that are there, are ſq 


are almoſt 4s Curious ay manuſcripts, 
. — 55 of Virgil in RG 

oy fon Vos yoann doch of 

mapper nr puleius are written; e 

A ere nt hand had writ, that he had com- 

thoſe manuſeripts; and he adds date to this 

's time, which is about twelve hundred 

1 found ſome di r 


; which furpriſed mne; for Ti 
nd ner been fo ancient.” 


1 5 


kunt 
hn me mio was, chat the 
_ aſſured me, that one Had lately Band 


famous'epiftie of St m to Ceſarins in 
Greeks, inthe end of a valume full of other things, 
and not among the manuſcripts. of that father's 
books of Which they have a great many. He 
thought” de remembered well the place where the 
book, flood 3 ſo we turned over all the books that 
tod neut it. but I found it not. He promiſed ta 
eee but L 
N ny CU, and back another way, 
equl ae Fee hd Becton of 1 It is true, che 
famous Magliabecrhi, who: is the Great Duke's 

and is a perſon of maſt'wonderfub 
crilny, full of candour, as well as he is learn- 
ira ame, men Ne 
be no other than a miſtake of the library-keepe 
He faid; fuck” a could not have * 
made without 1 ſo much noiſe that he muſt 
— oP" e added, there was nat ona 
man in Florence that either underſtood Greek, or 
that examined manuſeri pts ; ſo that, he aſſured me, 
| could not build on | what an ignorant library 


keeper had told me; fo I fet down this matter-as 
1 without building much on it. > 


26 DT ATV $$. Ler.Ift. 
is much funk from what it was, for they do not 
reckon that there are above fifty thouſand ſouls'in 
it ; and the other ſtates, that were once preat re- 
publics, ſuch as Siena and Piſa, while they retain- 
ed their liberty, are now ſhrank almoſt into no! 
thing. It is certain, that all three together are 
now not ſo numerous as any one of them was two 
hundred years ago. Leghorn is full of people, and 
all round — there are a great many vil. 
— but as one goes over Tuſcany, it appears ſo 
peopled, that one cannot but wonder to find a 
country that hath been a ſcene of ſo much action, 
and ſo many wars, now ſo forſaken and ſo = 
that in many places the ſoil is quite 

want of hands to cultivate it; and in ot 
where there are more people, they Joke fo pr 
and their houſes ate fork witer l 
— rk — 
verty in ſo rich a country, which is all over 
97 And here the ſtyle of b Was 3 
_ little from what I found it in Lombar 
for whereas there they for the fake of St 
Anthony, —_— * A 
in purgatory; this was the ſtyle in all the o- 
ther parts of Italy * which T paſſed. In 


ſhort, the Ros he dſpoping of „ and moſt of the 
of Italy, but . 
minions, N nes, on oned than an 


| bes te em ge ethernet gre i 

ſeverity of the government, and the great 
decay of trade; for the greateſt trade of Italy be- 
ing in fille, the vaſt importation of filks that the 
Eaſt-India companies bring into Europe hath quite 
ruined all thoſe that deal in this manufaQure. Yet 
this is not the chief cauſe of the diſpeopling of 
thoſe rich countries. The ſeverity of the taxes is 
the true reaſon. N all that decay of 
trade, the taxes are ſtill kept up. n 
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ves away. It m 

e ane; 19 der got day the 

is indeed. a rich 

1 2 

when Tuſcan 


of er have ſo . 


there. is for 
_ 2 — 


e e 
f — that expoſe them 


7, be th 
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ants, In 


e le wrath tht money 
- Bur, on the other r hand, to 
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body, when ſo much of that is dead, and circulate; 
0 more, it is no wonder if ſuch an extraxaſation 
46f may uſa ſo long and ſo hard a-word) of ſilver 
©ccations I had almdſt 


aheAppenaines, juſt above Florence, — 
ian ſuckh tall and 

all aver chat ill Unger 
nope nons dab 
Among us; ee. Al 


the ways in Tuſcany ae very rugged, except on 
the fades of the Ame. But the uneaiineſs ache 
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T AM _ in the laß of voyage o over 
Italy: ſor ſince my age of my voyage I have 
— Rome, but have been in Na 
now ſatiafied· my curioſty ſo fully, 


intend to leave this place within a gr 
0 C Soorkin, - and from — 3 
arieues, 


alſo fink thew trade extremely; 
pn tm wry meer Bapentgr For is.in the 


a great deadneſs in trade. 
oegot one.vemark that I made on the laſt hill of 


„ ee ne r rn 
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that 


Daten 


out of Rom on its other fide} chiefty all de way 


Letter from Mama: gz 

Marſeilles, and ſo avoid an Avinter's 
journey over the Alps. - It is — 
of: Turn, Gena; and ſome other cur. 
mough Lam told theſe defervewelt: 
journey j yet When one riſes from a great 


LSE — 


confeſs freeby, that —— of- and Rome 
— 2. ſtomach —— that dhe turio- 
ſay of ſeeing new places is now: very low witty me. 
Ald indeed vhiſcr ur — late ſten ure ſuch, 
places which at anocher time would: 
much, would no- neat 5 gn nc dolckim⸗ 
ie $2843 tot zona 81. DAL * Hie. 2059 
All che way — — te Great 
looked ſo ſad; that I concluded it 
muſt beo the moſt” of" all Italy. But 
ied waged my no: when Þeame into the 
i terfitovies-at ont Centino, where tliere w2s 
bottom all uncultivated, and not ſo mueh as 
ſtocked with cattlei But as I paſſed from Mont 
Fiaſcone do Viterbo, - this appeared yet more ama - 
zing; for a country lay al moſt quite 
defetted; and chat town; which is of ſo great 
— s, hath yet ſo few inhabitants, and choſe 
— and miſerable, that- the people in 
5 — — and in ite worſt 
— a day $ 


. When Las 
prom | vary AO eek ai 
eg of ſo great a city mut mend! the 

But I was muck diſ ted; for a foil 
r s id ch 8 dar ſo ſweetly, that it fur ex- 
ceeded nny thing 1 erer e out of Raly. hud bei- 
mer inhabitants in it, nor cattle upon it, to the 
tenth part of what it could bears Tho ſurpriſe 
that this" pave me, increaſed upon me as I went 


n and on the 1 1 to Civita Vecchia * 
| at 
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that, 

—— 

above, — 

twelve. broad. is-;abandoned. to 
2 —ů— 

+, houſe, t be 


this produces 
—— in 
Te TY ; if it were not for the breezes: 
Some from the mountains, The air would be into- 
lerable. Wen ons ſees all this large, but wafle 
wan ge — armada y miles be- 
it is che government chat hath 
* the inhabitants: andi their being dri- 
no —— ———— 
to reprqple it; for ſuch as 
— — 40 —— and cultivate it muſt run 2 
. | = Zn and few can teſalve on that, when 
can. hope for no other reward of their indu- 
n government. It is the greateſt 
government, for the prince to be e- 
leive, and yet abſolne abſolute : for an hereditary prince 
is induced to conſider his poſterity, and to maintain 
his people fo, that thoſe that come after him may 
ill ſapport the rank which they hold in the world: 
But an eleRive, prince hath nothing of that in his 
—— 2 Which is 
among men, and [leaſt of all among 
ine have 2 paſſion for their families which 
is not in other places. And thus a Pope, 
who comes in late to this —— 
j 


eee eee 
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natgrally/varn to choſe counſels, by, wich his fy 
mily*may make all the hay they enn drin Pm 
fynthine. And though — the 
were u check upon the Pope, an 2 
eil without wWom he could 7 7 —.— 
wmporals; yet now they have oſt t 
they have no other "ſhare in affairs tam chat do 
which the Pope thinks fit to admit then; ſo that 
hel is the moſt abſolute prince n Eürope! It 3s 
true, as to ſpirituals P ſtilß a large Ninre 5 
ſo that in cenſutes and definitjions'the re en do 
nothing regularly withourtheir concurrence; 
tis certain, that they have not ſo goed a tiele to 
88 8 
ity : for if the Pope derives any thing fro 
7 Petet, all awe is fingly in bimſelf; and 56% — 
to him to proceed by What method he tliinles beſt; 
ſince the'infallibility,' aceording to their pretenſions, 
reſts ſingly in him. Vet becauſe there waz not ſo 
much to be got by acting arbitrarily in thoſe-mat- 
ters, and a ſummary way of exereiſin ** authori- 
ty might have” tempted the world to 
too much into the grounds on which 181 is built 5 
therefore the Popes have let the Cardinals retain 
full a ſhare in this ſupremacy over the church, 
tough they have no claim to it, neither dy 
divine or eccleſiaſtical warrants. But as for the 
endowments of the ſee of Rome, to which chey 
may zug lay y elaim, as being in a mander the” 
that ſee; there is ſo much to be got by 
this, 1 have i — — 
themſelves: Aud thus it is, "Elke che —— 
of this Principality! is very unſteady. 
the Pope's family are extremely glorious — oe ma- 
gnificent; at other times they think ef nothing but 
of eſtabliſhing their houſe. Sometimes the Pope is 
2 man of ſenſe himſelf ; ſometimes he is quite 
lunk, and, as de laſt Pope was, becomes a child 
N 2 again 


connſels of « paperam ave e «hd im- 

; ILY Ni ron Frag 

avian; neral. con it 

ach rs THe I he prin bells, * 

. 2 KM a hath, been in 

ee of four ravenous reigns ; and 
Hers ho 


4s eee, Ghigis, did wat enrich el; 
Jet it diſortlered the revenue by the v 
in which he reigned, mort ii twenty bine 
months times than any other bad done in ſo mary 
west- The Altieri did in a nwtt Jeandalous man- 
ner kale themſelves ip a very ſhoxt. and gg 
' and built one of the nobieſt. pal r 
Rome. He that reigns now. doth nat indegd r 
family ayowedly, but he doth not eaſe the peo- 
Ple of their taxes: and as there is no etice 
an. his court, nor any public buildings now car). 
dung on at Rome, ſo the many vacant᷑ caps occaßan 
r And by. this means there 1 
Way mp he report that it js not 
mole r the, people to live, wy oo 2 
t a ſo 


22 . e * heb 
Ot ot Rome 
3 . . 


wakes, no 5 eee. 
TE 
Tope: of ho wn ways 


I, 


one s m to any conkder- 
hon oo . E Which are 
All in the Pope's $ hand, Lk pay in effect 3 per 


cent. 
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anl. hid a ptr to bert. in. 

tereſt. pe erit 177 He 
this was thought ſo rear an 8885 that act 
ang on the Po 8 ank were bot et 16 K. 
4. But this Pope broke throught Af this 7 = 


declared he would give all men their money 1 
unleſs they would pay 30 per cent, ſpr tlie cont: 
ing af this intereſt. And thus for Adee eu 
e one not only paid at firſt' an hundred 
fixteen, but uſte s thirty In all, an hun- 
dred' and forty-fix for the hundred; Which is al. 
moſt the Half loſt; for whenſde vet che Pope will 
pay bach their money, all the reſt is loſt. And 
white T am here, there is a report, that the Pope 
ix” treatin With the Genoeſe for money at 2 per 
n.; and, if he gets it on thoſe ternis, he will 
then pay His debts ; and the ſubjects that have put 


n money in this bank, will by Us bai loſe 46 


per Ant. which is almoſt the half of their ſtock. A 
ane of quality at Rome, and an eminent church- 
man, "who took me likewiſe for one of their cler- 

85 becadſe 1 Wore the habit of à chorchmaty, 
ic, that it was a horrible ſcandal to the whole 
Chriſtiun world, and made one doubt of the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion, to "ſee more oppreſnon 
e eee. tritory, than was to found 
50 75. though it in the hands of 
Chriſt's vicar, one ' ſhould to find 22 — 


| of a mild and government. 
Ee ke) can a man expect to figd his reli 


Von here, where the common maxims of Juſtice 
ad were not ſo much ud known? And 1 
ear] never ſorget the reflection that àa Roman 
einer mads to me vpon' of all thoſe ſevere 
ppreſibns Which as they drive away theinhabr- 
radts, 1s ey redn thoſe that are fach's 


fo! 
degeneracy of ſpirit by their neceſſities, that the 
Tod, wie ed e r i th 
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map, are no brought: ſo low';; and if they ha 
BY a 7g mers fn man the denn 

rlands, would more 
— 2 ade a acide: . 
Which, h their, ynſkulful conduct, fi 
diſpenpled and exhauſted ; . —— ih 10. 
ſing-thoſe ſeven provinces, thoſe — . 


upon ſuch wiſe notions of 
drawn © much: wealth, — — war 


eee e. was mow preſerved 
tdem, and] ſaved in this age by the loſs it 
made of theſe proyinces in the laſt; and thoſe fates, 
chat if they had remained ſobject to Spain, wpuld. 
have ſignißed line 10 its ſupport; did that mow 
much more conſiderably, by being allies, than they 
er Aer their 

IAI 2 Lat +281 0 au ang tis 
Ide, if Spin been happy. — have 
ſach. vieerey+ add governors 2 i bas now: in 
8 or 
as they have is V3! 
his youth, jntenged: to Have taken fo-fevere à fe- > 
CR an mnjaby;that be thoughu the late King 
of Spain did kim in an amour. that he deſigned the 
blowing him u ern. fu 7 noir when ho was in 
the council-chamber; 


erung was diſco- 
— — ——— bim, in 
eon ſideratidn oi tis of his family, he be- 
ing the On of, Hen Lewis de Hare 2. but after that 


1 amhaſſador at Rome. 


—— 
erg Nepiey that the nie hve 


a 
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Gender to complain of the duuphtineſs of theis” 

niaſters; for he ſt che ards 

8 — an org 1 ron "ar 
& ret 4 payer” 


wedizely into'his own care, 
were half naked, 
Leue fc put on the ſtreets of Naples 
— are: now exactly paid; well diſcipli- 
=. o decently elothed;-that it is a plea- 
fire-t0 ſee them. He examines their maſterg alſo 
ſo en that he is ſure not to be cheated by 
falſe lifts: ''! Heath brought the | markets und 
weights of Naples to a true exuctneſs. And where 
che bread Was too light, he has ſenrt 
ſor loaves out of the ſeveral places of the markets; 
and weighed them himſelf; and, by ſome ſevere.” 
peniſhments on thoſe that ſold the bread too light,” 
de hath brought this matter to a juſt regulation. 

He hath alſo brought the courts of judicature, t that. 
were t generally very corrupt, to reputation 
gain ; and it is befieved he hath ſpies to Wateh, in 
caſe the trade of bribes 45 fill found to be ſtill go- 
on, Hechath fortified the ce, Which was 
his time ſo much expoſed; that it would 


have bern no hard thi d have made a deſeent 


upon it; But the two things that raiſe his reputa- 
tion mare, his extirpating of the hani, and 
the regulation of che con. he hath taken in 
hand. It is well knowh what a a — 
4 have been to the kingdom they going: 
— eb he con, but were 

of 2 * 
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their Toe an cheir enemies. This Was well 
known at Naples, and there was à co eil that had 
the care of the-rediicing the bandit? committed 
to them who, as \they catched ſome few, and 
kanged them, ſo they fined ſuch (batons 2s gave 
them harbour 3 and it Was belieyed,” that thoſe' 
fines amounted to hear a hundred and y thou- 
ſand crowns A -year. "And thus' the e went 
oni only now and then there was à Ittle al ler, 
Which never went to the bottom of the diftemper. 
But when the preſent Viceroy entered upon the 
yernment, be reſolved to extirpate all the "bt 
iti; and he frſt let all the barons underſtand, 
that if they harboured them any'more,'a little fine 
would” not © fave them; but that he would proceed 
againft them with the utmoſt ſeverity ; and by this 
means the banditti could find no Winter- = rr 
So they betook themſelves to ſome faftneſſes am 


ong 


the hills, and reſolved to make good the paſſes, 


and to accommodate themſelves the beſt they could 
amidſt the mountains. The Viceroy ſent a great 
body againſt them; but they defended? them des 
for ſome time vigorouſly, and in one fally 
killed five hundred men: but at laſt, Wu chit 
they were like to be hard preſſed; and that the 
Viceroy intended to come againſt them in perſon, 
they a e ere them; 
which were, a pardon for what was paſt, both as 
to life and galhes,” and addy for their 
ſubſiſtence in priſon during life, or the Viteroy's 
pleaſure; and ſo they rendered themſelves. The 
are kept in a large priſon; and pow and then, 
he ſees cauſe for it, 10 ſends ſome few: of them up 
and down to: ſerve in garriſons,” And thus,” 


youd all mens expeRation, he finiſhed this rt 
in a very fey months; and the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, that hath been 16 long a ſcene of Mage and 


nohvery, is now ſo much changed, that ty plats 
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of: Europe ds the ſubjeRts enjoy nee. ohvire toy 
mg Aye the coin, it, as 1 the other Spa 
ni money, b fo Jubjce to clipping, he WED 
money of is now light, and far below. the 
ne yalue 4; fo the Vicetoy. th reſolved to redreſs, 
38 FR e e chat the crying dom of mo- 
pon the public credit, isa rob. 
e whole Gans the money happens 
when ſuch proclamations are put out; and 
therefare-he, takes a method that is more general, 
ery one will bear his ſhare, fo that none 
eral by it. Roo laid ſome taxes on 
ta great many to 
STD are fuck rk oy ind whe he: 
2 8 aq 0 lerve 
n that is neceſſary, he intends to 
The 7 theme) y, and to give out ne mo- 
Thus doth this Vaceroy ſet ſuch à pat - 
e miniſters of the crowh of Spain, 
e e ee 
5 {hon altered. 


e eee. 
very mountains, that ate neat the 
19 5 . U a are fruitful, and produce either 
eee abundance. Apulia is a great 
10 A Ws and in ſome 


cp — 


of this kingdom is ſtill a 
. val 


- þ pi yrs 
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vaſt trade, and the manufacture of the:wool and 
ſoap ot England. conſumes: yearly ſome thoufands 
of tuns. The. alk trade is ſo low, 2 
ſerves themſelves; but the exportation is 
ha Nr 
ren in Sof 1 
of ſo tich n ſail, that — 
e would He out. Fot it amaxes a ſtranger, 
to . — their little ens the whole das thy 
in dae laces in their torn 
doing ; And though in ſome 
big towns; ſuch as — chere s but one inn; 
yet even chat is ſo miſerable, that the beſt room 
and bed init is fo bad, that our footmen: in Eng- 
Hand would make a grie vous outcry if they were 
no better lodged. Nor is there any thing to be 


had: in them; 2 the bread 


PINS no victnals, except pigeohs, and the oil 

In ſhort, except one carries: his whole 
— \from Rome or aples, he muſt reſolve 
to endure a good deal of miſery in the four days 
journey that is between thoſe tw O places. And 
this is What a traveller, that ſees the riches of the 
foil, cannot comprehend. But as they have not 
hands enough for their ſoil, ſo thoſe they have are 
generally-foi little employed, that it is no wonder 
to ſee their foil produce ſo little, that, in the midſt 
of all that abundance: that Nature hath fer before 
them, they are one of the pooreſt nations of Eu- 
rope. But, beſide this which I have named, the 


vaſt and dead wealth that is in the hands of. the 


churchmea, is another evident cauſe of their miſe- 
ry. One that knew the ſtate of this kingdom well, 
aſſured me, that if it were divided into five parts, 
_ a fri ſurvey; it would be found, that the 

urchmen had four parts of the five ; which he 
made out thus. They have in ſoil above the half 


of the whole, which is tre and a half; and is 


tithes, 
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tithes» andgrfts,, andlegacies, they have one 
arhalfianorecc for no man dietii without leaving — 
confiderable: legacy to lame: church or = 
The wealth that one ſees in the city of Naples a- 
lone. paſſeth imagination! Thote are fou and 
twenty houſes of: the order of the Dominicans, of 
both de x, and two and tweuty of the Franciſ- 
g ſeven af the Jeſuits, befidesithe Convent of 
e e enges the Carmelites, the 
Benedictines ; and above all. for: fituation and 
rickes,! the Cartiuiſians, on the top of the hill chat 
— — he riches of the Annunciata 
3 dt is che. g. Hoſpital in the 
— +thecrevetiue-is:C2d/to; be four thundreth 
thouſand Trawns a-years The number of the ice 
id not 1{p1great:as:atiMilan pryet meter Coq 344 
ſor their ack] obſerved: in their pinion vans 
was conſiderable, that cvery bed n an al- 
coveĩ and had a wall on both ſides, ſeparating it 
— the beds on both 2 much void 
ſpace on choth ſides of the bed, that the bed atfelf 
took up. but half che room. The young children 
that they maintain are ſo many, that one can hard- 
ly believe the numbers that they bonſt of; far they 
talk of many thouſands that are not ſeen, but are 
at nurſe. A great part of che wealth of this houſe 
goeth to the enri their church, which will be 
all over within with i of lovely 
—_— in a great variety and beauty uf colours. 
ron amr Wa in the treaſury here, and in the 
dome, (uhich is but a mean building, becauſo it is 
ancient, but hath a nohle chapel; and a vaſt trea- 
— and in; a great niany other churches, are ſo 
that, upon the maſt modeſt eſtimate; 
the plate of the churches of amounts to- 
eight millions of crown. Ihe new church of the 
eſuits p chat of St john the Apoſtle, and that of 
wa — — Zilding and 


painting 


ſtreet in 
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Painting tha is an the roofs. of thoſe churches have 
Coft millions: —— chere ae about a hundred 


. — ehoen rn pn 
do not retale it out as the Minims 
do; who Live on the great the Vice. 
Tay's palace, and ſell out — retale. 


— bay no (duty, — 


— It is — — 
drinkers ;- ſo the profits. — 
. chey would be in — — = 
men in for a draught 


— — rigors —— 


is in all Naples; but the trade ſeems very Tanks 


— > A909 7 IO — 


The convents have a 
— gu ng for they may el ther bone 
that lie on either ſide, till — — 
continueth the houſes; and there being ſcarce 2 
in which there i is not à convent, 
may come to buy the whole 


by this means 


. — * 
ergy 
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Ae e eee 
ial a grandchild of the great Alciat, 
— . —— — 
them; on che contrary, it is plain, that they dread 


it above all things. Only one eminetit preacher, 
Rinaldi,- that — of Cogan; abtinees 
himſelf with them. He was once of the Jeſuits 
order, but leſt it and as that alone ſerved to gi 

a good charafter-of him to me, ſo, upon along 
converſation with him, I found a great man other 


n that poſſeſſed 1 with a high valdeiſor him. 


Some 
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dome in Naples are brought; under the 
— — and ãt is certain, that, in Iu- 
V men off; underſt who have no 
otherudea-of the Chriſtian religion, but that which 
they ſee received among them, are very naturally 
tempered to-diſbelicve-it quite: for they. believing 
it all alike in groſs, without diſtinction, and find- 


——— 
religion, are 
— the whole. ME ngs of the Monks 
are terrible things, 1 ſaw a] go in 2 
Mort of proceſſion, with a company about 


him, 10 talling upon all he ſaw to follow 
kim to a. place where a. mountebank was ſell 
his medieines : near whom he took his room, a. 
entertained; the people with a fort. of a farce, til 
the mountebank got him to. give over, erte 
His aſtion ſhould grow tedious, and, diſperſe the 
company that was brought together: I here are 
no famous preachers, nor men-. of any reputation 
or learning among the Jeſuits. I was told they 
Had not men capable to teach their ſchools, and 
that they were foreed to hire ſtrangers. The or- 
der of the Oratory hath not thatreputation in Italy 
—ü— IE SI EO ae any 
at is among the clergy at Na ae 
foe few ſecular — mY 
The new. method of Molinos doth fo much pre- 
aail-in-Naples; that it is believed he hath above 
twenty thouſand followers in this city. And ſince 
This hath made ſome noiſe in the world, and yet 
but: little underſtood, I will give you 
 abconnt:of him. He is a Spaniſh prieſt, that 
deems to be but an ordinary divine, and is certain- 
1 when he undertakes to prove 
2 — inions. He hath writ a book. which is in- 
2 puns ee is a ſhort abſtract 
attaiu whole 


* The ſuahſtance of the 
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hole is redueed to this, That in ers, and 
aber devotions; the beſt methouls are, to retire 2 
all groſs images, ad gs ve ee eee 1 
A thereby to Prot « N ver fore God; aud them 
to fink into a: filence and of ne af, and 10 
lt God aft upon ut, and fog follow bis cm, This 
way he prefers to the multiplication of many neu 
acts, and different forms of devotion; and he 
makes ſmall account of al auſterities, and 
reduces alf the exerciſes of religion to this fimpli· 
city of mind. He thinks this is not nh qe be 
propoſed to ſuch» as live in religious houſes, but 
even to ſecular perſons; and by this he hath pro- 
«67 A 7 reformation of mens minds and man- 
hath many prieſts in Italy, but chiefly 
u Naples, that diſpoſe 12 who confeſs them 
felves to them to follow his method: The Jeſuits 
have ſet themſelves- wo this conduct. as 
foreſeeing that it may weaken the 
that ſu | hath over the minds of people; 
mo it may make religion become a more-plain 
3 e _ may alſo open a door to 
=. that his conduct 
is factious pr 3 N may breed A 
ſchiſm in the church. And becauſe he: ſaith in 
ject gags of his book, That the mind may riſe up 
femplicity in its ad, that it may riſe infome 
onde er er to GC immedately, uit out contem- 
—5 the of Chrift ; they have accuſed 
as nt rags vu 1 pn aſide the doctrine of Chris. 
2 plain that he ſpeakꝭ only 
te pri me as." Upon all tkoſe 
mn: —.— . 27 zinſt Molinos; 
111 9271 have alſo ded, thay ſome: of his 
diſciples have i into cheir penitents, That they 
way go and communicate; as they find themſelves diſpo- 
fed, woithout going firſt to confeſſian'; which they: 
thought weakened 1 the yoke: man 
pri 


— 
M 
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lr King, 
he and me of his followers were in the 
ron, eee have been now, for ſome 
bac they ar fill ell ed; which is be- 


* opinion that the P 
of him, who faith ſtill, — 2 


have erred, yet he is certainly a 
K 
In one weck, one man had been condemned to the 


for ſomewhat he had ſaid, another had been 
8 he had 2 and. Molinos 


wat was. given r The 
—— upon all this was, Si. ir ga- 


1; ferivenmo, impiccati; fi fliama in efe, all 


A fps ++ che bifegns fare * . If we we 

* arcſentto the ——— 

: Hale if we ftand quiet, we are clapped up in 
What muſt we do then? bb 


N eee but they be. 
et Ns out. of this trial victorious. 
The city. of Naples, as it is the vey ad 


and in. the beſt climate. fo it is one of the nobleſt 
2 — 


— 


—— 
"Py 
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ror 


ore foot th 


8 dt is full 
buildings town is well 
oy make, ſo thi ans are 


ever freſu, and in e vine is the 
beſt in Europe, {nd ech che fn and'flefh are ex 
treme good. It is ſcarce ever cold in winter; an 
there is x freſh arr comes both — 
mountains in ſummer. The 1 e 
extraordmary building, — 5 the ſtair caſe i is a ir 
but it is now very richly furniſhed 
tares and ſtatues. There are in it Det Tot 
the Eg. mern deities, of touchſtone, that are of 
great There are no great antiquities here: 
only chere is an ancient Roman portico that is very 
noble before St Paul's church. But without the 
city, near che church and hoſpital of St Gennaro 
mar id Without the gates, are the noble catacombs ; 
ich, becauſe they were beyond any thing I faw 
in Italy, and to which the catacombs of R Rome are 
not to be com and ſince I do not find any 


account of them in all: the books that T exp #25] 


ſeen concertiing — 18 T ſhalt deſcribe thani 
They are va and long D 


ek; there are three ſtories of them, one above 


another I was in two of them; but the roche 1. 
fallen in the loweſt, ſo that one cannot idto it; 


bot I faw-the paſſag to it. Theſe — 6 


generally about foot broad. an 
teen foot high; ſo that they are n ſpaci 
places, antt not little Medio a8 the catacom 
at Rome, which are — N e rad. 
and for or Rr Pot High: I wal made believe, 
thar tlieſe catacombs Naples went into che rock 
ren z but * Thave it only hy re- 


pore: 


. 


— 
3 8 
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yet if chat: be may perhaps 
— Pazenolo; — cy ma have been th 


me not above three or four rows of nit hes — 
cut out in the rock one over another, into which 
the: dead bodies were laid; here there are gene · 
rally ſut or ſeven rows of thoſe niches, and they 
both large — 2 —— for 
—— 
us it were; out 
113 of the dead, as they are 
dried, in them; but I could ſee no mars either of 
4 cover. for theſe holes, which looked like the bel- 
es of cheſts; or of a facing 10 tut ar dee niche: 
when a dead body was in tliem fo! that it 
ſeems” were monſtrous; unwholſome, and 
ers vhere ſome thouſands of bodies 
without any to hat: an ſo. loth- 
and ſo:odious a 5 forthe niches 
5 5 that the bodies were laid in them on- 
1 the dead cloatlis, they being too 
. — Ini ſome places of: the rock there 
3 2 little chapel hewu out in the rock, 
off from the common -- and there 
are — all round about; bur L law no marks 
uf any wilt chat ſhut in ſuch places though I am 
2 —— — 4 — 
— walls Tbere is in ſome 
walls and arch old moſaic work, and 
— — the man- 
ner and characters are . which made me 
conelude, that the 
Naviedw about dir — ye 1 
drove out the Saracens: - In — 
— 


palm-trees painted, and vines in ot 


ese reger rennen 
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freſhneſs: dhe colours ſhews theſe could not have 
been dome while this place was for. bu« 
ring? for the ſteams and Tottenneſs of the air o- 
cafioned by» ſo much corruption, muſt have diſſul · 
ved both plaiſter and colours. In one place there 
da man painted, with a litt! and Paubu is 
writer! by his head; there is another reaching 
kim a garland; and by his head Lad is written: 
and this is repeated in another place right over a« 
— Im another place I found a croſs paint · 
ed, and about the upper part of it theſe letters, 
[-C:XcO- —— NJ KA are 
A learned antiquary went wich me; 
with me, that the manner of the 

and charaſters did not ſeem to be above fix hun- 
dred years old; but neither of us knew what to 
make: of theſe letters. The lower ſeemed to relate 
to the laſt word of the viſion, which it is ſaid that 

Conſtantine faw with the croſs — — 
him : but though the firſt two letters be for 
hl, it being in old coins 1 — 
tions to put a C for an 8, and M ſtands for Chi 
yet wecknew not what to make of the O, unleſs it 
were forthe Greek 6; and that the little line in 
the boſom en and then it 


W. 


eriptions, 
—ͤ—ũ— — Theſe — 
45 Fits x beſides that Margaret and Ka- 
Marie xe modetn names ; and the addition of 
a little nbove the $, were manifeſt evidences that 
the higheſt urttiquiry that can be aſeribed to this 
* is fie hundred years,” I ſaw no more 


Painting, 
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painting; and I begun to grew weary of the dark: 


neis, and the tflicle e — — not 
above an hour in che catacombs. This made me 
reflect more on the catacombs of Kome 
than I had done. I could im — . — 
ſo little mention is made — — 
there is ſo mueh ſaid concerning "hoſe oF of — 
and could give other aceount of. the mat - 
ter, but that it being a maxim to keep up the re- 
of the Roman catacombs. as the repoſito- 
ries of the reliques of the primitive Chriſtians, it 
would have much leſſened their eredit, if it had 
been thought chat there were catacombs far beyond 
them in + that yet cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have been the work of the primitive Chriſtians. 
And indeed nothing ſeems more evident, chan that 
theſe were the common buryi of the an+ 
cient Heathens. One enters into them without the 
walls of the towns, according to the laws of the 
twelve tables; and ſuch are the catacombs of Nome 
that I ſaw, which were thoſe | of St Agnes and St 
Sebaſtian, the entry into. them being without the 
town.” This anſwers the law, though in effect 
had run under it; for in theſe days, When they 
not the uſe of the needle, they could mot know 
which way they carried on thoſe works, when they 
were once ſo far engaged under ground as to loſe 
themſelves. It is a vain imagination to think, 
that the Chriſtians in the primitive times were able 
to carry on ſuch à wark: for as this -prodigions 
into ſuch rocks muſt have been a very vi- 
ſible thing, by te mountains of -rubtiſh-that muſt 
have been brought out, and by the vaſt number of 
hands that muſt been 1. in it; ſo it i 
furd to think, that they 
amidf che 3 
— the ſteums ſo ſtrong, t 


kale ſubjett c vapour as moſt mery;"yot'THhid a 
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the day long after I was in them, which was not 
near an hour, a confuſion, and as it were a boiling 
in my head, that diſordered me extremely; and it 
there is now ſo much ſtagnating air there, this 
muſt-have been ſenſible in a more eminent and in- 
ſufferable manner while there were vaſt numbers of 
bodies rotting in thoſe niches. But, beſides this 
improbability that preſents itſelf from the nature of 
the thing, I called to mind a paſſage of a letter of 
ö — by Ree 
e century, 18 ö | 
ſebius in his ſixth book, chap. 43. in which we 
— 
forth. were preſhyters, 
deacons, as many — ag ninety- ſour 
of the inferior orders of the among them. 
There were alſo fifteen hundred wi and other- 
poor, maintained out of the public charities. . It 
may be reaſonably fuppoſed, that the numbers: of 
the Ohriſtians were as great when this epiſtle was 
vnt, as they were at any time before Conſtantine s 
days: ſor as this was writ at the end of that long 
of which both St ian and Lactantius 
that had continued above an hundred years; 
aſter this time, there was ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
perſecutions that came ſo thick one upon another, 
after ſhoxt intervals of quiet, that we cannot think 
the numbers of the Chriſtians increaſed much be- 
yond What they were at this time, Now, there. 
are two i in this ſtate of the clergy, upon 
which one may make. a probable eſtimate of the. 
numbers of the Chriſtians. -'T he one is, their poor, 
which were but fifteen hundred. Nou, n an 
exact ſurvey, it will be found, that where ao 
ue well. looked to, their number. riſes generally to 
be the- thirtieth or fortieth part of mankind : and 
this may be well believed to be the proportion of 
the poor among the Chriſtians of that age; pr 
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their charity Was vigofous and tender, ſo we find 
Celſus, Julian, Lucian, Porphyry, and others, ob- 
ject this to the Chriſtians of that time, that their 
charities to the rew vaſt numbers of the lower 
fort among them, who made themſelves Chriſtians, 
chat they might be ſupplied by their brethren.” So 
that this being the ſtate of the Chriſtians then, we 
may reckon'the' poor the thirtieth part; and fo ff. 
teen hundred multiplied by thirty produce five and 
forty thouſand.” And I am the more inclined to 
think that this riſes near to the fall ſam of their 
numbers, by the other character of the numbers of 
the clergy: for as there were forty-ſ1x preſbyters, 
ſo chere were nimety-four of the inferior orders, 
who were two more than double the number of the 
prieſts: and this was in a time when the care of 
er more exactly looked after, than it has 
en in the more corrupted ages; th hav! 
— wed) en ther hands ; the lara 
ing their catechumens, the viſiting their ſick; and 
the ſupporting and comforti weak, Aer 
taſles that required fo much application, that, in ſo 
vaſt a city as Rome was in thoſe days, in which it 
is probable the Chriſtians were ſcattered aver the 
city, and mixed in all the parts of it, we make a 
conjecture that is not ill grounded, when we rec- 
kon that every preſbyter had perhaps about a thou- 
ſand ſouls committed to his care; ſo this riſes to 
fix and forty thouſand, which comes very near the 
ſum that may be gathered from the other hint, ta- 
ken from the number of their poor. So chat about 
fifty thouſand is the higheſt account to which we 
can reaſonably raiſe the numbers of the Chriſtians 
of Nome in that time; and of ſo many perſons, the 
old, the young, and the women, make more than 
three ſourth parts; ſo that the men who were in 
condition to work were not above twelve thouſand, 
and by conſequence they were in no condition ta 
22 505 undertake 
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ogg Sir ay ſo vaſt a work. If Corne· 
lias in that letter ſpeaks of the numbers of the Chri- 
Mans in exceſſive terms, and if Tertallian in his 
apology/hath allo ſet out the numbers of the Chri- 
ſtians of his time in. a very high. ſtrain, chat is on- 
y to be, aſcribed to pompous cloquence, which 
diſpoſeth people to e their own, 4+ and 
we muſt allow a good to an hyper that 
is very natural to all that ſet forth their forces in 
general terms. It is true, it is not ſo clear-when 
thoſe vaſt cavities were dug out of the rocks. We 
Know, that when the laws of- the twelve tables 
ae 8 thaw. w 1 uſe; and Rome 
then n to a 1 no doubt they 
{ue LAN for their "= of ia that, ſince none 
of the Roman authors mention any ſuch work, it 
may not he unreaionable to imagine, that theſe 
vaults, had been wrought and cut out from the firſt 
ee the city, and ſo the later authors 
no occaſion to take notice of it. It ĩs alſo cer - 
tain, that though burning came to be in uſe am 
the Romans, yet they returned back to their fi 
cuſtom of burying be long before Conſtantine's 
time; ſo that it was not the Chriſtian religion that 
produced — change. All our modern writers 
23 ted, that the change was made in 
the Antonines; yet there being no law 
— concerning it, and no mention- being made 
in an age full of writers, of any orders that were 
given for burying Velſerus's opinion ſeems 
more probable, 7 the cuſtom of burning wore 
Wy degrees. And ſince we are ſure that they 
ied, it is more natural to think, chat the 
Pal the meaner ſort. of people were ſtill bu- 
nods that being a leſs expenſive and a more ſimple 
way of — — their bodies than burning, which 
and chargeable z and if there 


ves cy burying-places-prepared,: it is ok 


in the times of the Antonines, till 
ener 


crobius (fb. bh Ci ee . 
the cuſtom l . the bodies of the dead was 
quite worn out in that age; which is a clear inti- 
mation, that it was not laid afide ſo late as Con- 
ſtantine: and as there was no law made by him 
on that head, fo he and the ſucceeding Emperor 
| Ce Eos 
thoſe t religion to greateſt em 
| — 2 that there wa 


any order given burning. So that it is elcar 
e eee 
otherwiſe we ſhould have found that among the 
complaints that they made of the grievances under 
which they lay from the Chriſtians. But it is more 
difficult to ſix the time when this was made. 
Gronovius ſhewed me a paſſage of 's, that 
— — were laid in dn ground: 
yet he did not build on that, for it may have-rel- 
tion to the cuſtoms of burying that might be elſe- 
where: and ſo Petronius gives the account of the 
burial of the Epheſian matron's huſband. But he 
made it apparent to me, that burying was com- 
monly practiſed in Commodus's. time: for Xiphili- 
nus tells us, that, in Pertinax's time, 2 
thoſe whom Commodus had ordered to be put to 

death, had dug up their bodies; ſome bringing ont 


only fams parts ef them, and. 1 — 
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in the Roman time, whereabouts they were, and 


« 


nat ſort of-perſons were laid in them: we ha 
alſo! the — — which the bearers were 
commonly known, the time when they carried 
out che dead bodies. And it appears particularly 
by them, that, in the repoſitories of which that 
author makes mention, there was no care taken to 
preſerve. the bodies that were laid in them from 
rotting. His words are: Puticidos antiqui/imun 
genus jepulturi appellatos, quod ibi in'puteis fe, 
tur laminer; guat fuerit locus, quo: rune” radavera 
projici falent extra portam E/quilinam : quar, quod ibi 
puteſeerent,- ine grius appeliatos exiſtimat Puticulos 
ler Gallur, qui ait antiqui moris fuiſſé, ut patres- 
familiar in locum publicum extra oppidum mancipia vi- 
lia projicerent, atgus ita projetta, quod ibi en puleſce- 
unt, nomen offe fuctam Puticuli. The other paſſage 
mum thus: Vb & weſpillones dicuntur, qui flune- 
randis ' corporibus officium- gerunt, now a minutis illis 
welucribus, ſed quia 'weſpertino tempore eos efferunt, 
ui funalvi pompa duci propter inopiant nequrunt. All 
this agrees ſo exactly to the thoughts that a gene- 
ral view of thoſe repoſitories gives a man, that it 
will not be hard to him, that thoſe bury- 
2 that are now graced with the pompous 
itle oß catacombs;: are no other than the putici of 
beſtus Pompeius, where the meaneſt ſort of the 
Roman ſlaves were laid, and ſo, without any far- 
e LE 
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I1t is true, it is very probable, that as we ſee 


ſome of the Roman families continue to bury their 87 
dead, even when burning was the more common 5 
cuſtom ; ſo perhaps others continued after this to ; | 
burn their dead, the thing being indifferent, and 5 


no law made about it; and therefore it was parti- I 
cularly objected to the Chriſtians after this time, 1 
that they abhorred the cuſtom of burning the bo- | 
«ties of the dead; which is mentioned by link 
Felix, But this, or any other cvidences that may 
be brought from medals of conſecrations after this 
time, will only prove that ſome were ſtill burnt; 
and that the Chriſtians practiſed burying univerſal. 
ly, as expreſſing their belief of the reſurrection; 
Whereas the Heathens held the thing indifferent. 
It is alſo clear from the many genuine inſcriptions 
that have been found in the. catacombs, which 
bear the dates of the conſuls, that theſe were the 
common burial-places of all the Chriſtians; of the 
fourth and fifth century ; for I do not remember 
that there is any one date that is ancienter : and 
yet not one of the writers of thoſe ages ſpeak of 
them as the work of the primitive Chriſtians. They 
ſpeak indeed of the burial-places of the martyrs; 
but that will prove no more, but that the Chriſtians 
might have dad their quarters and their walks in 
thoſe common burial- places where they laid their 
dead, and which might have been known among 
them; though jt is not likely that they would in 
times of perſecution make ſuch inſcriptions as might 
| have expoſed the bodies of their dead friends to the 
rage of their enemies: and the ſpurious acts of 
| ſome ſaints and martyrs are of too little credit to 
[oh any ſupport to the common opinion. Dama- 
; 1as's poetry js af no better authority. . 
choſe ages were inclined enough to give credit 
fables, yet it ſeems this of thoſe catacombs having 
ene 
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Letter from Nome. 151 
roſs a thing to have been fo early impoſed on the 
Lich And this ſilence in an 4 in Ach ſuper- 
ſtition was going on at ſo great a, rate, has much 
force in it; for ſo vaſt a work as thoſe catacombs 
are, muſt have been well known to all the Romans. 
It were eaſy to carry this much farther, and to 
ſhew, that the bas reliefs. that have been found in 
ſome of thoſe catacombs, have nothing of the 
beauty of the ancient Roman time. This is alſo 
more diſcernible in many inſcriptions that are more 
Gothic than Roman; and there are ſo many in- 
ſcriptions relating to. fables, that it is plain theſe 
were of later times: and we ſee by Saint Jerome, 
that che monks even in his time to drive a 
e of reliques. So it is no wonder that,. to raiſe 
e credit of ſuch a heap as was never to be ex- 
hauſted, they made ſome miſerable ſculptures and 
ſome inſcriptions, and perhaps ſhut up the entries 
into them with much care and ſecrecy, intend; 
to open them upon ſome dream or other artifice, 
to give them the more reputation; Which was of- 
ten practiſed, in order to the drawing much wealth 
and great devotion even to ſome fingle relique : 
and à few. being upon this ſecret, either thoſe 
might have died, or, by the many revolutions that 
4 7 at Rome, they might have been diſper- 
fore they made the diſcovery. And thus the 
knowledge of thoſe places was loſt, and came to 
be diſcovered by accident in the laſt age; and 
hath ever 15 ſupplied rr an — 
magazine of bones, whi appearance are 
no other than the bones of N 
which are now ſent over the world to feed à ſuper- 
ſtition that is as blind as it proves expenſive. And 
thus the bones of the Roman ſlaves, or at leaſt 
thoſe of the meaner ſort, are now ſet in ſilver and 
gold, with a great deal of other coſtly garniture, 
and entertain the — thoſe who are will- 
3 * ing 
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ng $9 be oe yy tb uri they ſerve. the ends 
3 deceive the World. But be- 
. pretended that chere was ſuch 2 

. a a could have 
if it had been once 
S ink comers were —— burial- places 
the ancient Heathens, chat might have induced 
World to think chat the Roman catacombs were 
— thogk . bath been no care taken 

t this deſerved a large 
Nos and - 0 have duck perhaps a 
too long va this ſubject. 

Iwill not enter upon a lon g deſcription of that 
FFF It had 
voret ſo loud about a month before I came to Na-. 
ples, chat at Naples they could hardly ſleep in the 
rights z and fome old houſes n by the 
earthquake chat us occafioned by this comvulfion 
of thechill,. wa a rea And the 
great convulfian, above fifty years ago, — 
rible, that there was no fmall fear in N 
though it lies at the diſtance of ſeven miles 
the hill: yet the ſturm was choked under ground 
for though it ſmoked much mare than ordinary, 
yet there Was no eruption. It was indeed ſm 
not only in the mouth of the little mount chat 
formed within the great waſte that the fire hath 
made, but alſo all along the bottom that is be- 
tween the outward mouth of this mountain {wack 


— the hill, which is covered dme . 
wid, aſhes and tones, of 2 metallic compoſition, 
that, the fire throws out, he cannot but ſtand ama · 
ved, and wonder what can be the fewel of fo laſt- 
88 chat hath calcined ſo much matter, 
quantities. It is 
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this ſoil; and it ſeems in this mountain they run 
along —— 2m} ris: and as their 
flow- conſumption produceth a perpetual ſmoke, 
ſo, when the air within is ſo much rariſied thut it 
muſt open itſelf, it throws up thoſe maſſes of metal 
and rock that ſhut it in. But how this fir draws 
in air to nouriſh its flame, is not fo — 
hended ; unleſs there is either a 
under-ground, by — — or a 
more inſenſible tranſmiſſion of air throggh the 
pores of the earth. The heat of this hill operates 
ſo much upon the ſoil that lies upon it towards the 
foot of it, that it produceth the richeſt wine about 
. and it alſo purifieth the air fo much; that 
at the bottom is thought the beſt air of 
— country; ſo that many come from Naples thi- 
ther for their health. Iſchia, that is an iſland not 
far from Naples, doth alſo ſometimes ſpew out fire: 
On the other ſide of Naples to the weſt, one 
eth through the cave that the Pauſa- 
pe, and is four hundred and forty paees long; 
for I walked it on foot, to take its true meaſure. 
It is twenty foot broad, and at firſt forty foot hi 3 
but afterwards it is but twenty foot high: 
ſtone eut out here is good for building: © thar, as 
this opened the way from Puzzuolo'to Naples, it 
was alſo a quarry for the of the town. 
All along x way here, one diſcovers a ſtrange 
boiling kin the z for a little beyond this 
grott of Pauſalippe, as 1 come near the lake of 
Aniano, there is on the one hand a bath, ocea- 
ſioned dy a ſteam that riſeth ſo hot out of the 
2 that as ſoon as one goeth a little into it, 
finds himſelf all over in a ſweat; which i very 
proper for ſome «diſeaſes, eſpecially that which 
carries its name from Naples. And about twenty 
paces from thence, there is another little grott that 
a out a — I „ 
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thing of the amphithratre. or of Cicero and Vir- 
houſes,” for which there i but a du- 
of the Roman way; and the vaults of Vir 

houſe are ſtill entire. -- The Sulfatara is a 

thing. Here i a bottom, out of which the force 
of the'ifire,-that'breaks out till in many places in 
2 thick ſteaming ſmoke that is fall of brimſtone, 


three! miles 1 , Hill 

Mr News; upon the ruins of à town that was o- 

rere med with this eruption, which is of a very 
conſiderable height. told me, that there 


| y-1 X ' 
re t it citrieth fill the name of Julio: Mat, 
— — a mr EA cnn 

But by the fwolli upon the erup- 
non of the Sulfatara; this paſſage is I, and 
me vernd is now freſh Water. It is ei fa- 
On the ſidle of it is chat — 


cave, "Where the Sybil is fad co have grren out 


nn. The bewwing it out of me rock hath 


is one of the 
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hardeſt ſtones in the world; and the cave -gorth-in 
wenty foot broad, aint; 


ſeven handred:footilong; 
a» could gueſs, eighteen foot: highe and from 


tho end of this great there is 2 narrow 
of three foot broad, two hundred foot Jong; 
ä © tht! towinch we 
go — from the great 
cave; : Here are three 1 — 
there are ſome remains of an ale moſaic, with 
There: is a * — a bath, 

which it as the Sybil bathed herſelf ;1 — 
— — — 
along 20 Omma, which is three 


te pulp vow choked by he 6 — 

of work ama - 
red me. — — 
nion that is eaſily reteived there, that all chis was 
— The marks of the chiſſel in 
all parts of the rock ſhew, that this is not a work 
of nature. Certainly they had both much leiſure, 


and many hands at their command who:ſet about 


it; and it ſeems to have been t out wick no 
otherdefign,' but to ſubjott the more entire 
ly to the conduct of the that this 
impoſture: ſo buſy and induſtrious hath the ambi- 
— — — — 
in all eorrupt religions of denes 

noble objects that themſelves in the bay of 
PFurauolo, the remains of 


ſome of arches the half is: yet entire. I hod 
not x line with me th examine the depth of the wa 
ter where the furtheſt of thoſe pillats is built; hut 
my. waterman aſſured me it Ws cubits. I 
have, fince my being in Naples, one 
Urn mm this particular, 2 
19D 1 recei 
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received this account from him: That he had ta- 

| —— LOI TWETY 5 roAe 
on the Puzzuolo fide, and found 
| om. and a half deep: but he adds, 
————— him, that, on the other 
fide before Baia, the water was twenty - ſix fathom 
deep. But as he had not a plummet long enou 
to try that, ſo he believed a good deal ought to 
abated * for the waterman had aſſured him, that 
—— — he found — 


| ing dinge — 
een, n ee 


e of a brutal tyrant, ates! 
that ever was attempted, over 
three or 3 miles of fea, merely to ſacrifice ſo 
great a treaſure to his vanity. As for Apvippins' 
tomb, it is no great matter; only the bas reliefs 
are yet entire. The maryellous. fiſh-pond is a 
. —— wrought like a huge _—_ 

| ight and great pillars, all 
hewed out xr pro — and they are laid over 
with four cruſts —— which is now 
as hard as ſtone. This is believed to be a work 
of Nero's. And about a quarter of a mile from 
thenee there is another vaſt work, which goeth 
into u rockt ; but at che entrance there is a noble 
=: of brick: and as one enters 
raps oy Pere nnd + 
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larly ſhaped, hewed out n and all co 
ered over with plaiſter; Which is fill entire, and 
— thar one can hardly think chat it harh 
not been + waſhed over ſince it was firſt made., 
There art a vaſt number of thoſe rooms; they u 
ſaic do be a hundred ; from whence this cave car- 
neth the name of che centum cameree; This hath: / 
been as expenſive à work as it is uſeleſs. It ãs in- 
itled to Noro; and here they ſay he kept his pri. 
ſoners. + Dut there is nothin — —-— 
doch ſo curious 1 which 
— Corgs ſame reaſon that is the cauſe, 


| pony | 
break through the 
hard, — — 


age he ts — 


along the bay. Ry 


Gently this 75 all fe e baile, ſo 
\ laid out: — $a, 


more vidibly what a change time brings upon 
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as thoſe ſtones carry, ſhould have ſunk the ground 
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places: for Naples hath {ſo entirely ate ont tl d. 
lace, and drawn its inhabitants to it, that 2 
uazuolo itſelf is but a ſmall village, ſo there i; 
now no other in all this bay, which was ancientl 
built almoſt all round; for there were ſeven biz 
towns upon it. Having thus told you what T found 
moſt conſiderable in Naples, I cannot paſs by that 
noble remnant of the Via Appia, that runs along 
thirty miles of the way between it and Rome, with. 
out making ſome mention of it. This highway i: 
twelve foot broad, all made of huge tones, moſt 
of them blue; n a foot and 
half large on all ſides. The ſtrength of this cauſey 
appears in its long duration; for it hath laſted a. 
bove eighteen hundred years, and is in moſt places, 
for ſeveral miles together, as entire as when it was 
firſt made: and the many botches that have been fa 
made in mending ſuch places as have been won I A 
out by time, ſhew a very viſible difference be- 


One thing ſeems ſtrange, that the way is leve 
the earth on both fides ; whereas ſo much weight 


W. 

at 

1 

b 

under them by its preſſure. Beſides, that the earth, tt 

eſpeciall y in ow grounds , receives a conſtant in- f 

creaſe chiefly by the duſt which the winds or brooks Ii 5 

carry down from the hills; both which reaſons N 
ſhould make a more ſenſible difference between 
thoſe ways and the foil on both ſides. And this 

makes me apt to believe, that anciently thoſe way: © 9 

were a little raiſed above the level of the 1 

OE means / 

e ways were chiefy W - 

\ 

I 

{ 

i 


them Ray. | 

made for as go on foot: for as nothing is 

more pleaſant than to walk along them, ſo nothing 

is -more inconvenient for horſes, and all forts of 
And indeed mules are the only beaſts of 

burden that can hold out long in this road; _ 
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beats all horſes, after they have gone it a little 
while. There are ſeveral remains of Roman an- 
tiquities at the mole of Cajeta; but the iſle of Ca- 
prea, now omg ee which is a little way into 
the ſea off from Naples, gave me a ſtrange idea of 
Tiberius's reign ; ce it is hard to tell, whether 
it was more extraordinary to ſee a a prince abandon 
the beſt ſeats and palaces of Italy, and ſhut him, 
ſelf up in a little iſland, in which I was told there 
was a tradition of ſeven little palaces that he built 
init; or ta ſee ſo vaſt a body as the Roman 822 
ſo governed by ſuch a tyrannical 2 
a Rem the chief feat. A al 
might. have been reverſed lon before the news 
it could haye been 2 to him. And as there 
is nothing more won 2 „than to ſee fo 
valt a ſtate, that had fo great a Tenſe of liberty, 
ſubducd by ſo brutal and ſo voluptuous a. man as 
Anthony, and ſo raw a youth as Auguſtus ;. ſo the 


wonder is much i ed, when we ſee a 
at.a hundred and miles diſtance, ſhut up in an 
Hand, the reins of ſo „ 


carry 

land, and turn it which way he 
Pur now I come to Rome, which as it was once 
we rels of the world in a ſucceſſion of many 
ages, ſo it hath in it at preſent more curious things 
entertain the attention of a traveller, than any 
other place in Europe. On the fide of Tuſcany, 
entry into Rome is very ſ to ſtrangers; 
one cometh. along, for a great many up- 
on the remains of the Via F „ which is not 
indeed ſo entire as the Via Apr pia; N 
enough left to raiſe a juſt idea of the Roman | 
ar who laid ſuch cauſeys all Italy over, . 
of the Porta di Populo, al ries 


a vaſt fountain, . 


churches, like two twins, a 2 7 — 
placed near one another 3 And on fey 
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dori, and of many of the oom by Raphael and 
N are ſo rich, that one is ſorry to 
ſee a work of that value laid on freſco, 3 
mult, hy conſequence wear out too ſoon, as in ſe- 
veral places ĩt is almoſt quite loſt already. I could 
not but obſcrve in the Sala Regia, that is before 
the famous chapel of Siſto V. and that is all paint- 
ed in freſco, one corner that repreſents the murder 
of the renowned Admiral Chaſtillon, and that hath 
robat, length of the gallery on one fide, 
and of the e iſe one. 
The gardens have many ſtatues of a moſt exceſſive 
value, and fome fountains ; but the 

are ill maintained both here and in the palace of 


ny things that offend the fight. The doors are ge- 
nerally mean, and the locks meanet, except in the 
palace of Prince Borgheſe ;| where; as there is the 
vaſteſt colleftion: of the beſt pieces, and of the 
hands of the maſters that are in all Eu- 
not that diſtaſte 
to the eye that one finds elſewhere. ' The flooring 
of the palace is all of brick ; which is ſo very 
mean, that one ſees the difproportion that is be- 
tween the floors and the reſt of the room, not wath- 
out a ſenſible perception and dillike. It is true, 
they fay their air is ſo cold and moiſt in winter, 
that they cannot pave with marble ; and the heat 
» ſometimes ſo great in ſummer. chat a flooring of 
wood would crack with heat, as well as be ate up 
by the vermin that would neſtle in it: bar if they 
kept * * 
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floors with that care that is uſed in Holland, where 
the air is mozſter, and the climate more productive 
of vermin, they would not find ſuch effects from 
wboden floors as they pretend. In a word, there 
are. none that lay 82 o much wealth all at once 
as the Italians do upon the building and finiſhing of 
| Oo alaces and gardens, and that afterwards be- 
little on the preſerving of them, Another 
aa Lobſerved in their palaces: There is indeed a 
t ſeries of nob ble rooms one within another, of 
Which their apartments are compoſed; hut I did 
not find at che end of the apartments, where the 
bed- chamber is, ſuch a diſpoſition of rooms for 
back -ſtairs, dreſſing rooms, cloſets, ſeryants rooms, 
and other conveniencies, as are neceſſary for ac- 
70 — r apartment. It i N 1 this i pay not 
ran apartment of ſtate, in which 
cence is more conſidered than convenience 
L found the ſame. want in thoſe ; ents in 
which they lodged: fo that, notwi ding all 
the riches of their palaces, l 
a: ph well fend in them. And their gardens 
are yet leſs. underſtood, and worſe kept than their 
pin It is true, the Villa Borgheſe ought 85 
excepted; Where, as there is a prodigious col 
Iection of das reliefs, with which. he ing 
it were covered all over, chat are of a vaſt value; 
ſa the ſtatues within, of which ſome are of por- 
ry, aud others of touchſtone, are amazing 
. { The whole ground of this park, Which is 
abaut three miles in compals, and in which. there 


fax: or ſeven lodges, is laid out ſe ſweetly 
. in an Engliſh, park when | 


over it. Villa N better 
5 i ound, ad bath. more 

„ ahd. twice. che extent of the ther in 
| El bun but neither doth the houſe not. ſtatues a th 
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| Letter from Rome. 183 
ground ſo well laid out, nor ſo well kept. But for 
e furniture of the palaces of Rome, the public 
apartments are all covered over with pictures: and 
as for thoſe apartments in which they lodge, they 
are generally furniſhed either with red velvet or 
red damaſk, with a broad gold galloon at every 
breadth of the ſtuff, and a gold fringe at top and 
bottom; but there is very little tapeſtry in Italy. 
I have been carried into all this digreſſion, from 
the general view that I was giving you of the Pope's 
palace. I named one part of it, which will en- 
gage me into a new digreſſion, as it well deſerves 
one; and that is the library of the Vatican. The 
caſe is great, but that which is lodged in it is 
much greater; for here is a collection of books 
that filleth a man's eye. There is firſt a great 
hall, and at the end of it there run out on 
fides two galleries of ſo vaſt a length, that though 
the half of them is already furniſhed with books, 
yet one would hope, that there is room left for 
more new books than the world will ever produce. 
The Heidelberg library ſtands by itſelf, and filleth 
one fide of the gallery” as the Duke of Urbin's li- 
brary of manuſcripts filleth the other. But though 
theſe laſt are very fair and beautiful, yet they are 
not of ſuch antiquity as thoſe of Heidelberg. 
When it appeared that I was come from England. 
King pow VIII.'s book of the ſever ſacraments, 
with an inſcription writ upon it with his own hand 
to Pope Leo X. was ſhewed me, together with a 
collection of ſome letters that he writ to Anna Bul- 
len, of which ſome are in Engliſh and ſome in 
French. I, that knew his hand well, ſaw clearly 
that they were no forgeries. There are not many 
Latin'manuſcripts of great antiquity in this hibrary ; 
ſome few of Vrrgil's I ſaw writ in capitals.” But 
that which took up almoſt half of one day that I 
ſpent at one time in this place, related to the we 


* 


* 


ya of writing of that age too well, 


| , pes, | 
; wud to ſubmit to the decifions of tht 
council. 47 to faith ; which words. are not in the 
French manuſcripts. Upon this I told Mr Schel- 
ſtrat, that I thought the words in theſe manu- 
_ ſcripts were ſtronger than the other; ſince the 
on, as it was uſed in the time of that 
W 
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„it being often applied to the bes that 
er. made in the —— orders, Are 

brought to a more exact obſeryation of the e * 
their order: ſo though the council had decreed a 
reformation both of head and members, I do not 
ſee that this would import more; than that the pa- 
pacy had fallen into dme diſorders that needed a 
reformation; "and this is not denied even by thoſe 
who aſſert the is infallibility. © But a ſubmiſ- 
ſion to points of faith, chat is expreſily aſſerted in 
the Roman manuſcripts,” is à much more 
evidence againſt the Pope's infallibility; and the 


word faith ig not ca e obo Sy 
may be Luſeri But this #if- 
ferenee in main Tren rc 

con ** kite a tranſaction, gave mean occea- 


ſton to r. ffect on the vaſt uncertainty of tradition, 
eſpecially of matters that ary” at x rear Uſtancs 
from us; when thoſe that were ſo lately 
are Io differently repreſented in 2 e 
in wich both thoſe of Paris and Rome ud to 
cry all poſſible evidences of fin As forthe 
Pope's confirtaion of that deeret, is true, by a 
{oo he ope'Martin' confirmed the counci of 
oe to ps od: but, 'beſides that, he 
made à particular 28 Schelftrar afſored me, 
he enumerated all the decrees that kie 
—— pd os among thoſe, this decree concern- 
ing berertey of thi council is not named. 
— 1 rtance, an 
therefore I deſired to ſee the of the ball; 
for there ſeem to be Juſt reaſons to apprehend a 
d d den Jn th romiſed to do his endeavour 


a at would not be eaſy, for 
: und the next day — 


to ſes „I eculd not be admitted 
me, mat if that had not been the 
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the world hath yet ſeen, but it is not yet printed. 
He is not ſo much eſteemed in Rome, a% he woul 
be elſewhere; for his learning is not in 

And the ſchool-divinity, and caſuiſtical — 
being that for which divines are moſt eſteemed 
there, he whoſe ſtudies lead him another way is 
not ſo much valued as he ought to be. And per- 

haps the ſmall account that the Pope makes of 
learned men turns ſomewhat upon the confeſſor; 
ſor it is certain, that this is a 1 in n learn- 

1s very little encouraged. 

pon —— contempt that all the Nennen 
have for the t pontificate, one made a plea- 
fant reflection to me. He faid; thoſe Popes that 
intended to raiſe their families, as they ſaw the 
cenſure that this brought upon them; ſo they ſtu- 
died to leſſen it by ot er things that might ſoſten 
the ſpirits of the No man did more for 
beautifying Rome, or finiſhing St Peters und the 
library, and for furniſhing Rome with water, than 
Pope Paul V.; though, at the ſame time, he did 
not his And the other 
Popes, that have railed great families, have not 
done this to ſo eminent a degree as he did; yet 
there are many remains of their ificence: 
whereas thoſe Popes that have not raiſed families, 
have, it ſeems,” thought that alone was enough to 
maintain theiy reputation; and ſo they have not 


done much, either to — > Fas 
to their ſubjeQs, or their rity: And it 
is very plain, chat che — taketh no 


care of this. His life hach been certainly very in- 
nocent, and free from all thoſe public ſeandals that 
make & noſe — 9 nn and there is at 
a ty in Rome, that deſerveth com- 
— - vices are not to — 
there — is alſo ſingular 
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amount to à crown a- day; e eden 
ſhort of Siſto V. who gave order 20 his ſteward ne- 
ver co exceed five and twenty bajokes, that is, 
— + yr a-day, for his diet. The Pope is 
ae bis heady. and doth. never expoſe 
— og upon the leaſt diforder he ſhuts himſelf up 
2 and often k To — 
leaſt i many days: * ent 
is ſevere, and his ſubjects are ruined. 

And here one thing dometh into my mind, 
which perhaps is not ill grounded, that the pover- 
ty of a nation not only diſpeoples it, by driving the 
people out of it, but.by weakening the natural fer- 
tlity of the ſubjects: for as men and women well 
clothed, and well fed, that are not exhauſted 


c Years, and had.a hundred 
perſons all alive, that had either de- 
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old, and yet he hath a hundred and five perſons 
that are deſcended of his brothers and ſiſters, or 
married to them. So that, if he liveth but to 
eighty, and the family multiplieth as it hath done, 
he may ſee ſome hundreds that will be in the ſame 
relation to him. But ſuch things as theſe are not 
to be found in Italy. , 
There is nothing that delights a ſtranger more 
in Rome, than wie the t fountains of water 
that are almoſt in all the corners of it. That old 
aqueduct which Paul V. reſtored, cometh from a 
collection of ſources five and thirty miles diſtant 
from Rome, that runs all the way upon an aque- 
duct in a canal that is vaulted, and is liker a river 
than à fountain. It breaketh out in five ſeveral 
fountains, of which ſome give water about a foot 
ſquare. That of Sixtus V. the great fountain of 
Aqua Travi, that hath yet no decoration, but diſ- 
chargeth a prodigious quantity of water ; the glo- 
rious fountain in the — . that hath an 
air of in it that ſurpriſeth one; the 
fountain in the Piazza de Spagna, thoſe before St 
Peter's, and the Palazzo Farneſe, with many o- 
thers, furniſh Rome ſo plentifully, that almoſt eve- 
ry private houſe hath a fountain that runs conti- 
| y. All theſe, I fay, are noble decorations, 
that carry an uſefulneſs with them that cannot be 
enough commended ; and give a much greater 
idea of thoſe who have taken care to ſupply this 
City with one of the chief pleaſures and conveni- 
encies of life, than of others, who have laid out 
millions merely to bring quantities of water to give 
the eye a little diverſion ; which would have been 
laid out much more nobly and uſefully, and would 
have more effectually eternized their fame, if they 
had been employed, as the Romans did'their trea- 
ſures, in furniſhing great towns with water. 
- —— 
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all ſorts of le at Rome; which, in a great 
meaſure, flows: Fom their government: for every 
man being capable of all the advancements of that 
ſtate, ſince a ſimple eccleſiaſtic may become one 
of the Monſignori, and one of theſe may be a Car- 
dinal, and one of theſe may be choſen Pope ; this 
makes every man behave himſelf towards all other 
ee an exactneſs of reſpect; for no man 
s What any other may to. But this 
makes profeſſions of eſteem and kindneſs go ſo pro- 
miſcuouſly to all ſorts of perſons, that one ought 
not to build too much on them. The converſa- 
tion of Rome is. generally upon news: for though 
there is no news printed there, yet, in the ſeveral 
antichambers of the Cardinals, (where, if they 
make any conſiderable figure, there are aſſemblies 
ef thoſe. that make their court to them), one is ſure 
to var all the news of Europe, together with ma- 
ny ſpeculations upon what paſſeth. At the Queen 
of — all that relateth to Germany, or the 
north, is ever to be found; and that princeſs, that 
muſt ever reign among all that. have a true taſte 
either of wit or learning, hath ſtill in her drawing-. 
rooms the beſt court of the ſtrangers; and her ci- 
vility, to with the vaſt variety with which: 
ſhe furniſheth her converſation, maketh/ her to be 
the chief of all the living rarities: that one ſees in 
Rome. I will not uſe her on words to myſelf, - 
which were, That Ge now grew tobe one of the an- 
”—_— of | Rome, The ambaſſadors of crowns,” 
o live here in another form-than in any other 
court, and the Cardinals and Prelates of the ſeve- 
ral nations that do all meet and center here, make 
that there is more news in Rome than any where: 
tar prięſts, and the men of religious orders,” write: 
latger and more particular letters, than any other 
fort of men. But ſuch as apply themſelyes to make 
their court here, are condemned 0 a loſs an 
naar © d 
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chat had need be well recumpenſed, ſor it is v 
— As for one that ſtudies antiqmries, —— 
es; or muſie, there is more entertamment for 
kim at Rome, than in all the reſt of Burope; but 
if he hach not a taſte of theſe things, he will ſoon 
be weary, of a place where the converſttion is al 
ways general, and where there is little ſincerity or 
9 practiſed, and, by conf; where 
Mendſhip is little e The women here 
* be 2 little more converſable; though a 
jealous will hardly — nn 


2 The libertzes chat were 
taken in the Conſtable of Naples's palace had in- 
deed diſguſted the Romans much at that freedom 
wick had no bounds. But the Ducheſs of Brac- 
ciano, that is 2 Frenchwoman, hath, by the ex- 
amidſt all the innocent 
freedoms of a e converſation, ' recovered, in 2 
meaſure, the credit of thoſe liberties that la- 
$ of virtue: for ſhe receiveth viſits at pu- 

public rooms ; and, by the live- 
incl of her converſation, maketh chat her cour 
is the pleaſanteſt aſſembly of ſtran is to 
be found i in any of the palaces of the Tels 
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the vaylts where the waters were 
| that farniſhed' Titus's baths ; and, above 


uld 
baths, though built when the em- 
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* is dechy. are ſo far above all modern 
, that there is not fo much as room for a 
The Extent of thoſe baths is above 
7 the vaſtneſs of the rooms, 
. e bathers might ſwim, of which the 
WiN chat yet remains entire, is one, 
bi, the'man ny great pillars, all of one ſtone of mar- 
ease ſpotted,” are of which theſe 
251 not capable. LTfe beauty of their 
— — and of the porticos beste Wen. is ama- 
Ding chieffy that of the Rotunda, where the fa. 
bre withiour Joolceth as mean, bein e- 
as the architecture is bold; for irrifeth up in 
vanl and yet at the top chere is an den keel 
ſoot in diameter; which, as it is the only 
window of the church, ſo it filleth it wich light, 
Le. piece of architecture chat ever 
'1 The pillars of the portico are alſo the 
Fable en in Rome 1 are che higheſt and 
that one can ſet any where all of one ſtone: and 
the 8 of thoſe ancient pillars, with which 
not only many of the churches are beautified; chief- 
St Mary Maggiore, and St ohn in the Lateran, 
but with Which even private houſes” ate adorned, 
A of the fragments of which there are ſuch mul 
 titudes in all the ſtreets of Rome, give a great 
_ idea of the profuſeneſs of the old Romans in their 
| ildings ; for the hewin and fetching a few of 
ole pillars muſt have coſt more than whole pa- 
Aces do now, fibce moſt of them were brought 
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_=_ was, ſo he Was the may generous prince chat 
ever reigned : 


Monte Palatino to his 


1 14.1 Letter ſrom Nane. 4 7 
lius ; the remains of Nero's 
ol. Bacchus, near the catacomb of St 
is the — * he lea lied 0 an- 
cient, temples wm of Peace, thoſe 
of the Sun . . that of Romulus 0 8 Rhe- 
mus, (Which I conſidered. as, the. ancicnteſt Cad 
that is now left; for it is little and ſimple, an 
ſtandeth in ſuch a place, that when Rome grew f 
N it could not have been let alone unchan 

if it had not been that it was, revergnced for it an- 


tiquity) 3 the many other porticos 3. the; arches f 


Seyerus, of Titus, e 006 laſt of 
r fees, that the his age was 
r 
top there are ſome bas reliefs, that are clearly of a 
much angienter.time, and of a better mangers , 

In which exceeded all the reſt, the many great 
aqueduvs.that come from. all bands, and run over 
a vaſt diſtance, are things which a, man cannot ſee 

oft enough, if he would n 
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greateſt; patron, of learning and arts wat perhaps 


and it was he that firſt ſet on ſoot 
15 inguiring 45 the: che abels Bron that lay 
Ume, e Mort part, un er ground. 

And indeed, if he had been leſs ſcandalous in 
impiety and atheiſm, of which neither he not 
court were ſo much as aſhamed, e 


.of 2 moſt celebrated perſons of any age. Soon 


after him, Pope Paul III. gaye the ground oi: che 

family 1 

this large piece of round, in which one fis look 

3 An ey + 
8 
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dhe Roman Emperote, hath never been yet 
_  ſeurched into- with any enactneſe. So that, when 


yr n matter would require volumes; and there · 
* have only named cheſe thi — 1 
add to thoſe copious ions that have 
been ſo dit made of - them. Nor will I ay any 
ching of the modern palaces, or the ornaments. of 
thaw, eicher in pictures or ſtatues ; which ars things 
A carry one ſo-far, chat it is not ealy to 
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with this more than with all- the wonders of the 
bull; Which is indeed a roche &f marble, cut but 
inte a. Whole ſcene of atneb v hüt Wwe hiſlary"of 
it is not wall known,” ſo there ure ſuck Hulte ion 
ſeulptare;/\that though it is alk extremely finee-et 
one (eeth'it hath not the exactneſs of cho beſt times. 
As for the churches and-convennts of 7 iy 
number, the vaſtneſs, the-riches, both 
furniture, „and gr mend 
one $*1d here again a is 16ſt; and tho 
vont that one ſeeth laſt is always the moſt gies. 
4-confes, the Minerva; which, is the Doptinieatls, 
— quiſition ſitteth, is that which maleth 
the moſt e impreſſion upon one that paſſeth 
Here 
— 
poverty teigns in c 
— — ſo much in uſing ſtrangers well, 
whatſoever their religion. may be, d 20 u 
needs be afraid there. SAL COIN 
2 thither, aſter all the 8 Mo 
taken writing my thoughts 
church and ſee of Roms, ahi Sort by all 
wich whom I converſed — yet met with we 


ar Rom far an herctic ; | though 
— 


Eg 19 
ty, hugh dy knew well — tow 
order. * Ast * at. . | 


lathe gall 1 of the Engli gliſh Jeſuits, 

— — me with'G 

net haps that name is ſo Well kudwn, unt 
—5— Hot expoſe a with ſuch a name 

to all ſtran 


picture 
25 Oldcorn, a nam 
For rn? is h ae Rows 


there their! m 

h ke was — of che 
— th other was. And . Ante 
ſee; * «time in uhich, for 
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that communion have 


other reaſdns, / the writers'of 
igt Upughtiftrodeny the truth of chat conſpiracy, 
4 Jofuiticonvyidded o 1 — 


94 wok 
original of thoſe 


— — — 


uit have had at Rome near „and 
fe - —— 2 1 


ame. A 
— Cry = which 


ee dn wat once div bande da which 
K. Rarve, and the cable where he ſerved the poor, 
Ju ſuch vuſt numbers of people 
thors, that one would have all Rome was 


EE: They ull nected down. to bis fin- 


aſer u — it, 'they liſſed ho 
every ons touched the table wich hie 
| dads 7. 
will 364 


to draw ſome virtue from ite 4 
| of the ſeveral obeliſhs and pi 
n —— — | 
are in 
thoſe of Siure —ͤ—— — mr 
N of che ter- Wortes in the 
cha clean, ad in many of the vi vor 
4 — Rees deſcribe Freſeatiy {for Ti- 
not fee. The Priace 
who is indeed one of chu of Ran; rep well 
We hs as for — did me the ho- 
not 00 bay me thicher wich thoſe tw learned 
Abbets; Fubretti and Nanari, and entertaited me 
with a that became him better o give 
— —— — 
dobravndip palace a magnificence in them be- 
yvnd all chat I ever ſuw in Francej the mixture of 
Wind with the water, and the thunder und, ſtorme 
that this makerd, 8 noble. — 


1 


eee anreden rr gs 
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the Ladoviſto,: have Hie. 
wits a ia them that isAagturdli” Ant int 
deed, 'the riches that one meets wich in alb places 
within doors in Italy, anti dhe poudrey tuüt ons 
ſeeth where broad, ure the moſt — 


in a few years mote, bf 
trewfubes of dy. 1 1116/5 46" 
yon an arcoukt of alk chat ap 


wo this add a very ektaordinary piece” of natural 
Miftobp;/ chat fol. our there within dheſd wo years t 
which had frſt from thoſe two leurned Abbots 
Fabretti and Nunari, und that was afterwards 
more nuthenticully confirmed to me by Cardinal 
Howard, Who was one of the of C 
dinals thut axamined and matter. n 
Deer Nome, one, —— 


1hey heat gone 


into a WURES7Y 
— — row Le 
anfwertwasrmade;'Phatias the breaſts of a woman - 


that — 


"1902 
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off that objection; ſo the proofs were given ſo ful - 
P of their having been real females, thut there 
vas no doubt left of that; nor had they given any 
fort of ſcandul in the change of their ſex: and if 
there had Been any room left to ſuſpect a cheut or 
Ailguiſe, the proceedings would have been both 
te ſevere ànd more ſecret, and 'theſe-perſons 
would Have been burnt, or at leaſt put to death in 
Tome terrible manner Some phyſicians and fur- 
eons were appointed to examine the matter : and 
at laſt, aftef à lang and exact inquiry, they were 
to be from —. — — 
ee eee 
A valet de chambre to a Roman Marquis when I 
Was chere. T heard of this matter only two days 
Before I leſt Rome, fo that I had not time to in- 
dire aſter it more particularly ; bot I judged it to 
ordinary, that I thougbt it was worth com- 
municating to ſo curious an inquirer into nature. 
And fince I am upon the ſubject of the changes 
hat have been made im nature, I mal add one of 
another ſor7 that I enamined While I wut at Ge- 
n * ——— — is, Mr Go- 
„Who hath à daughter that is now fixteen years 
| At à year old the child ſpoke-all thoſe 
tat age, but ſhe made no progreſs 4 yet this was 
de rad dem old; "they perceived chen that 
had loſt Rer hearing, und was ſo deaf, that ever 
ce; though the hears great oiſes;" yer ſhe hears 
e ſpeak to her. It ems, While 
che milk of her nurfe was more abundant, and that 
he child fucked more modlerately the [firſt year, 
thoſe humous in the blood and milk had not that 
eck on ber that appeartd uſter Tho camieds ſuck 
2 more 


=. 
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more. violently : and that her;nurſe's-milk,. bei 
in leſs quantity, was. thicker, and mote chat 


3. 


9 > 


8 


88 


= 


ur. - 

nd S . 

ere nothing 

ere 0 mouths 

ad to her; fo that, in the night, when it 0 

ras to ſpeak to her, 2 c 

a | — with whom ſhe 
with any o- 

ber hand on her 
ihe 


F 
4 


i 
8 
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that every Jeſuit was truer to 
incrſt of his order than he could be to the 
y prince whatſoevet;; yet thoſe prin- 

. . 
to their courts, or into their councils, ſuf- 
—:ꝙ— — — 
: and though princes were not generally 
—— — | often as 
much guilt, ſo they had ſometimes as much fear as 
other people, which a dexterous {py knew well how 


„that — — 
> moſt notorious blockhead- that 


Logue re d de, from him; and, ip fo doing 
pretended acted as became true 
lies, chat conſidered only the power of the church 
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natkableine; ſo 1 found ſuch a vaſt advantage 
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inquiries or obſervations that I cou make, -muſt - 
be received with the abatement that ought to b 

made for ſb ſhort a ſtay: and all will be of a piece 
when the remarks are às flight as the abode I made 
in the places through which I pai was ſhort. As 
I have aveided the troubling v0 with tlüngs thut 
are commonly known, fo, 11 have not entertain 
ed 7 — long recital of ordinary matters, yet 
I have told you nothing but what I faw'and knew 
to be true, or that I had from ſuch hands that T 
have very reaſon to believe it. And 1 fancy 
that the things which made the greateſt impreſſion 
on myſelf,” will be acceptably received by you t 
whom, as, upon 'many-accounts, I owe all the ex- 
preſſions of eſteem and gratitude that T can ever 
pay; ſo I had a more particular reaſon that deter- 
mined me to give you fo full an account of all that 
I faw' and obſerved: for as you were pleaſed at 
do do me the honour, to deſire me to com- 
municate to you ſuch things as appeared moſt re- 


any places, but more icularly at Venice, 
Ae ee, byte — have of be- 
ing known to you,” and of being ſo fur conſidered 
by you, that 1 could give a a 
of your and ſtudies, to thoſe-in whom your 
curious diſcoveries had kindled that efteem for you; 
which'alt the world payeth both to you and to your 
immortal ii iries into nature, which are 
the p of this age, and that are 
a kes eie pleaſure in I — 4 
land.” Nt wes — 

ES 
25 glorious title of one of your friends; and 
part of that diſtincti which I met 
with 8 Favours able character that 1 7- 


e — — 


I 
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8 if chere were a road as ſafe as the harbour 
is-covered, and if the harbour were as large as it 
is convenient, it were one of the moſt im- 

places in che world. All is fo well defend · 
ed, that it is, with reſpect either to ſſarms or ene · 
mies, the ſecureſt port that can be ſeen any where, 


; and there is a new * 
—— — ng the buildings, 
8 is the nobleſt I ever 

heaty and 
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ine. I will offer you no account of Niſmes, 
— — in it, or the. Pont du Gar 
near it; which, as are ſtupendious things, ſo 
they are ſo copiouſſy deſeribed by many, and are fo 
nerally known to the Engliſh nation, that if you 

ve never gone that way yourſelf, yet you myſt 
needs have received ſo particular a relation of them 
+ oy thoſe 8 
* : ontpelier , J it needleſs to enlar ge 
| upon them: nor will I {ay any thing of the fol. 
WW the towns, or any other things that I 
| Ty POE es bt FS, 
I have a m inclination to {ay ſome- 

what concerning the ion which I faw in 

its utmoſt rage and fury, and of which I could give 
— that are. fo mack all 


BTA 


1 
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this ſubject, are ſuch evident demon- 
ſtrations of their ſeuſe of this matter, that what is 
now on foot may be well termed, the act ef the 
aubole clergy; of France which yet hath, been hi- 
therto eflcemed: the moſt moderate part of the Ro · 
man communion If any are more mod than 
others, and have nat ſo far laid off the human na- 
ture, as to go in entirely into thoſe bloody practi- 
ces; yet they dare not own it, but whiſper it in ſe- 
cret, as if it were half treaſon: but for the greater 
pou they do not only magnify all that is done, 


animate even the dragoons to higher de- 
grees of tage- And there was ſuch a heat ſpread 
| all the country on this occaſion, / that one 
could not go into any ordinary, or mix in any pro- 
: miſcuous converſation, without finding ſuch effects 
| of it, that it was not eaſy for ſuch as were touched 


; with the leaſt degree of compaſſion for the miſeries 
! that the: Proteſtants ſuffered, to be a witneſs 
; to the inſultings that they muſt meet with in all 
yu | ns 1,1 . — 
approved in Italy: and it is txue, there were 

not any public rejoicings npon it at Rome, no in- 
dulgencies nor Te Deum were heard of. And the 
; — ning ſo prevalent there, it is not 
* ſtrange if a courſe that is without an 
g example was ſet by all that were of that in- 


tereſt in its proper colours of which I met with 
me inſtanoes myſelf; and could not but ſmile, to 
lee ſome of the Spaniſh faction ſo far forget their 
- courts of inquiſnion, as to argue ngainſt the con- 
1 a/reproach do: the Catholic 
rtligian. Vet ope was of another mind: for 

the &Eftree him an account: of the 
Kings an rhis matter very cppiouſſy, 
as he thimſelf related it: upon which the Pope ap- 
proved all, and expreſſed | ati 
f 9 
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ter; and the Pope added, that he found ſome Car- 
dinals (as I remember the Duke'd'Efree ſaid too) 
; were not pleaſed with it, and had taken the liber- 
ty to cenſure it; but the Pope ſaid: they were to 
blame. The Duke d' Eſtrée did not name the two 
Cardinals, though he ſaid he believed he knew 
who they were: and it is very lileely that Cardinal 
Pio was one; for I was told that he ſpoke freely 
enough of this matter. I' muſt take the liberty to 
add one thing to you, that I do not ſee that the 
French King is to be ſo much blamed in this mat- 
ter, as his religion z which, without queſtion, obli- 
pt him to exti tirpate heretics, and not to k wy 
th with them: —_ that, inſtead of cenſuring 
J muſt only lament his being bred up in a — 
that doch certainly oblige him to diveſt himſelf of 
humanity, and to violate his faith, whenſoever the 
cauſe of his church, and his religion require it: or 
if there is any thing i in this conduct that cannot be 
entirely juſtified from the principles of that religi- 
on, it is this, that he doth not put the hereties to 
death out of hand; but forceth them, by all — 
extremities poſſible, to ſign an abjuration, that 
2 > be, nity ws their con- 
ſciences ; and this being the only end of their miſe- 
ries, thoſe that would think any ſort of death a 
happy concluſion of their ſufferings, ſeeing no pro- 
— of ſuch a glorious iſſue out of their trouble, 
are prevailed on by the many lingering deaths, of 
which they ſec no end, to make foipavreck-of the 
Faith. This a arance of mercy, in not putting 
men to death, truly veriſy the character that 
Solomon giveth of the tender mercies ol the wic- 
ked, that %% are cruel. 
But 1 will ſtop here, though it is not to re- 
tire from ſo copious a ſubject; that as it affordeth 
ſo much matter, ſo upon many accounts raiſeth a 
af r eaſily governed.” — 
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7 3, more bine nati Fs ple 
i 7 the Tm the Each k there 2 
| Ss prion fre wear dv or fre 80 Jr: 
were twelve or fourteen. 80 I ad- 
——- to . 15 council of taventy-fve, ſor li- 
| Ve, Our. own worſhip i in our own lan- 
La according, 20 the Eng gli liturgy. This 
. Murr in ſo obliging a manner 
that as Ot tit one pero che rs na ex 


. Rl ſent on of ther body ty 71. 


t in caſe our 
u hat ker e . 


then, v. 
bt. on, ah 
Fs we had every, po 1 our 3 Acor- 
ww the common prayer-mornin and 63 
ah «the ded prayer I preacl 


ther A 
the profeſſ ml 
the profeſſors and m 
Krangers chat ac ER 


r 


of an humble and mortified temper, and ef an 


ng the 


e "a 


ſped Cen or is ater 
__ 

57 err ritain, me fork . dle ſq in 

— — they ſhewed all poſſible for 


tr conftitations': 4 — ſpoke of the unhappy 
iviſions 


among us, and of the 125 that was 
made from e the account of our government 


and ceremonies, with great and diſlie. 1 


ſhall name to you only two of their Profeſſors,'t 
as they are men of creat dite; ſo'the) 
the perſons with whom'T — Fark; LT Ne 
one is Mt Turretin, a man of 5 
by his indefatigable ſtady an labour "ag; 
worn out ant waſted — =_ / wmidft all th 


aftlgence of a great ine to Which 
was born. One 1 in oe all the modeſty 


aQive and fervent charity, proportioned to his 
abaridance;. or rather beyond it: and there is in 
him en e wee eat or ragen 282 
conjuncture calls for, with 
and devotion; which ſhews itſelf both in pri- 
converſation; and in his moſt edify in A 4 
by which he enters deep into the — Of 
hegfrers: ' The other is Mr Tronchin, à man of a 
— head, and of a clear and correct jud . | 
as all his thoughts well digeſted; Nis con- 
be Fords mater in it, that 
be reſiſted: be is a man of [extraordinary virtue, 
and or a readineſs to oblige and ſerve all perſons, 
that has ſcarce any meaſures ;' his ſermong* bave a 
ſublimity in them that ſtrikes the hearer, ag well as 
it edjfies him; his thoughts are noble; and his elo- 
2 and exact, and has all thè ma- 
of the chair in it, e 


Fa ſo that he tem, eile ednyinces 
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them, In ſuch company it was no wonder if time 
— L. go off tog faſt; ſo that I left Geneva 
wi ph gram int Loos mat have ain Jevring 
tb 1 out of the iſle of Britain. 
rom Geneva I went a ond tine: throweh 
ann At Avanche I ſaw the noble 
fragments. of a Freat Roman work, Which ſeems 
ave been the portico. to ſome temple,. The 
heads of the, pillars are about four foot ſquare, of 
nee «> Hap may — 
wo e. Or od: for on agments 
of the architrave, which are very beautiful, there 
n bas relieſt; and the 
ich bonrhood of the place to the lakes of Iverdun 
Morat maketh this more evident. There is 
all; — . orrather 


in which one ſeeth the 
—— — two ranks of 
near this were carefully 

it would diſcover more remains 

of that fabric. Not far from this ig Morat: and 


a little on this ſide of it is a chapel full of the bones 
of the nen atmen * 1 


2 1 ha- 
. Hor fut monumentum t, 
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at Bern; and knew-it por pdt et this 
time it was, that my —_— 
order 0 — gt 

mous proceſs of the four x0: upon 
I have retouched- the letter that I writ 
year; - 2 motion to Torn you ts 


rections and 1 1 ar 
— eas gn Ao 25 
: Bell ch don; e de me de 6a 


rice rower — abited in proportion 

to its extent. — — 

it; and the town is ſituated on à ring ground, 

vvhich hath a noble effect on Ae 

on the bridge; for it looketh like a theatre. 

tle Baſil, on che other fide of the Rhine; 2 f 

a fourth: part of the whole. The ton is firround- 

ed with à wall and ditch ; but it is erpoſed on ſo 

many ſides, and hath no ſo dreadful a nei 

within a uurter of a league of it, the ſort of Hum 

it hath nothing to truſt to, hn 
ing but its union with the other cantons. 

The maxims of this canton have hindered its be. 

nie The e 15 


men 3 yur 1 | 
— N ; "1 
NGA it were a great appineſs to | 
—— hs tee Ge — 

— ee be 
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four members in the little council, fo that it con- 
iſterh'of ficty-Wur: but of thoſe four, two are 


choſew by the company itfelf, who Nena 


maſters; und the other two are choſen by the coun- 
cil out of the And thus, as there are to 
ſorts of counſellors choſen in thoſe different man- 
ners, there are alſo two chief magiſtrates. There 
are two burgomaſters that reigu by turns, and two 
aunftmaſters that have alſo their turns, and all is 
for liſe; and the Taff are the — — 
nies; fike the Roman tribunes of the dne 
fabric of the ſtadt- houſe is ancient. There is very 
good painting g in freſco upon the walls. One piece 
given much offence to to che Papiſts, Pape, hong 
have no reaſon to blame the fi 
poo — — u 1510. It is 
| of the day of judgment; and, after 
———— the devil is 
before him to hell; and, among theſe, there is 
o Pope and ſeveral ecclefiaſtics; But it is belie- 
wei char che commell, which far fo long in this 
place, acting fo the Pope, en- 
ged the town into ſuch a hatred of the papacy, 
t this might give the riſe to chis repreſentation. 
The more learned in the towyn aſeribe the 


ning of the cuſtom in Baſil, of the clocks anticipa- 


— —ͤ—„—ñ rn to the of the coun- 
al; and they fay, ——.— — oe 
of buſineſs the ſhorcening their 
ordered — vckey to be — an hour ; 
— — 6 The cathedral is a 
— IT REnE che chamber where the 
council fat; is of no no et reception reception, 'and is'a very 
— bone re uss tomb is only = 
*. plate. There à 

's piers ee wit's 
— of aſl, ail wad — — 
coKing Ken VIII. The vio: beſt are * 


hted driving ma- 
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or Chril dead which is certainly one of the beſt 
in the world. There 1s another piece 

in the ſtadt-houſe (for this is in the public. li- 
ba of about three or four foot ſquare, in which, 
in fix ſeveral cantons, the ſeveral parts of our Sa- 
e erp repreſented with a life and beau- 
cannot be enough admired. It is valued 
1 It is on wood but hath 
e e eee that ſeems, pecu- 
iar to Holben's pencil. There is alſo a dance that 
he E 


to chat is ſo worn out. that very little is 
N ſeen, but 
theſe ſnew the There is 


another longer dance, that runneth all along the 
ſide of the convent of the Auguſtinians, which is 


perors, | 
people, and of all ages: and ns, to whom 
2 in an inſolent and ſurpriſing po- 
| 2 WT 
a e. 
ſign. But the freſco. — — to the air, this 
was fo. wr —— tines dg; that they ordered 
the beſt painter they had to lay new colours on it; 
but this is ſo ill done, that one had rather ſee the 
dead ſhadows of Holben's pencil, than this coarſe 
Work. * that maketh 
wind · guns; and he me one, that as it re- 
ceived at once air for ten ſhot,” ſo it had this pe- 
culiar to it. which he pretends was his own inven - 
tion, that he can diſcharge all. the air that can be 
ed out in ten ſhot, at once, to a home 
.-1.confeſs thoſe are terrible inſtruments ; 
— the intereſt of mankind to forbid them 


An lince they can be employed to aſſaſſmate 
ab? perſans 
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perſons ſo dexterouſſy, that at 08 
will diſcover from what hand the ſhot cometh. 
The library of Baſil is by much the beſt in all 
5 There is a ſine collection of medals 
in it, and a very handſome library of manuſcripts. 
The room is noble, and diſpoſed in a very 
method. Their manuſcripts are chiefly the 
fathers, or Latin tranſlations of the Greek fa. 
thers; ſome Bibles. They have the goſpel 
in Greek capitals, but they are viciouſſy writ in 
many places. There is an infinite number of the 
— . of the darker ages, and there are legends 
and fermons without number. All the books that 
— 2 the time of the 
and they 

| ibops who fat here jn the coun 
with ang cripts, 

_ which they never carried away. Among their ma- 
nuſcripts, I ſaw four of Holo's letters he writ 
to the Bohemians the day-before his death, which 
are very devout, but exceſſively ſimple. The ma- 
nuſcripts of this library are far more numerous than 
thoſe of Bern, which were arſius, 


Bong 

and left by him to the library They 
E ery little conſidered there, and are the 
— — But it is a noble col- 
lection of all the ancient Latin authors. They 
have ſome few of the beſt of the Roman times, 
writ in great characters; and there are many that 
are ſeven or ei el There is in 
dee ons of: the beſt colledtions of medals chat 
ever in private hands, together with a no 

library; in which there are manuſeripts of good 
antiquity that belong to the family of Feſch, and 
that go from one learned man of the family to an- 
other: for this inheritance can only paſs to a man 
of learning; and when the family. produceth none, 
ä In Baſil, * 
v 
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veral 
admitting ſome to a. freedom in the company that 
have not been of the trade, ſo they retain their 

vileges to this day. For in ſuch companies that 
— pO received ſuch a number that have not 
been of the trade as grew to be the majority, the 
trade hath never been able to recover their intereſt. 
But ſome companies have been more cautious, and 
have never admitted any but thoſe that were of the 
trade; ſoſ that they retain their intereſt ſtill. in go- 
vernment. Of theſe the butchers were named for 
one; ſo that there are always four butchers in the 
council. The great council conſiſteth of t o hun- 
dred and forty; but they have no power left them, 
and they are only aſſembled upon ſome extraordi - 
nary occaſions, when the little council thinketh ſit 
ta communicate any important matter to them. 
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There. are but x bailiages that belong to Bafl, 


which are not employments of great advantage; 
for the beſt uf them doth afford: to the bailiff only 
a thouſand livres a- year. They reckon that there 
are in Baſil three thouſand. men that can bear arms, 
and that they could raiſe. four thouſand more out 
of the canton; ſo that the town is almoſt the half 
of this ſtate; and the whole maketh thirty pariſhes. 
There are eighteen Profeſſors in this unverkty : 
— Ri —— 

g aw in parts. 
There is a great decency of habit in Baſil; and the 
—— the counſellors, miniſters, and pro- 


— 20d thoutlong beanie, have: 
an air that is Tbe appointments are but 
ſmall ; ſor miniſiem, and profeſſors, 


have but am hundred crowns a- piece. It is true. 
many: miniſtero are profeſſors ; ſo this mendeth the 
matter a little a but perhaps it would go better 
with the ſtate of learning there, if they 


che number of proteſiors, and if thoſe were a little 
now: better 


companies have been more or lefs ſtrict in 


but half 
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better encouraged. No where is the rule of St 

of the authority under which they are brought, 
. | he 


but of all Switzerland, was 
and to aſſure them, 4 
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proof — bombs. The ramparts are ſtrongly 
faced. There is a large ditch; and before the cor - 
tin, in the middle of the ditch, there runs all along 


a hora-work, which is but ten or twelve foot high; 


and from the bottom of the rampart there 2 
a vault to this horn - work, that is for conveying of 
men ſor its defence. Before this horn-work there 
is a half-moon, with this that is liar to thoſe 
new fortifications, that there is a ditch that cuts the 
half-moon in-an angle, and maketh one half-moon 
within another. ond that there is 4 counter- 
{carp about twelve foot high above the water, with 
a covered way, and a a defigned, though not 
executed. There is alſo a great horn-work beſides 
all this, which runs out a huge way with its out- 
works towards Baſil. There is alfo a bridge laid 
over the Rhine; and there being an iſland in the 
river where the bridge is laid, there is a horn-work 
that filleth and fortifieth it. The buildings in this 
fort are beautiful, and the ſquare can hold above 
four thouſand men, The works are not yet quite 
finiſhed ; but, when all is completed, this will be 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. There is a 
cavalier on one or two of the baſtions, and there 


are half-moons' before the baſtions. So that the 


Switzers ſee their danger now when it is not eaſy 
to redreſs it. This place is ſituated in a great 
plain, ſo that it is commanded by no riſing ground 
on any fide of it. I made a little tour into Atface, 
as far as Mountbelliard. The foil is extreme rich; 
but it hath been ſo long a frontier-coantry, and is 
by conſequence ſo ill peopled; that it is in many 


ces overgrown with woods. In one reſpect it is 


fit to be the ſeat of war; for it is full of iron works, 
which bring a great deal of money into the coun- 
try. I ſaw nothing peculiar in the iron works 
there, except that the ſides of the great bellows 
were not of leather, but of wood; which _ 
I 2 mu 


1 
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laid, 


3 d-way, which hath a. paliſade within, a_parapet, 
— the glacis,. are all well executed. There * 
Half - moon before every cortin; the baſtions have 
no oxillons, except one or two; and the cortins 
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che baſtion, The garriſon of this place in time of 
war. muſt needs be eight or ten thouſand men. 
There hath not been much done of late to this 
place; only the ditch is fo adjuſted, that it is all 
defended by the flanks of the baſtions. But the 
nobleſt mow on the Rhine is Straſburg. It is a 
town of a huge extent, and hath 4 double walt 
and ditch all round it: the inner wall is old, and 
of no ſtrength ; nor is the outward wall very 
It hath a fauſſe-braye, and is faced with brick 
twelve or fifteen foot above the ditch- The coun- 
terſcarp is in an ill condition, ſo that the town was 
not in caſe to make any long reſiſtance ; but it is 
now ſtrongly fortified. There is a citadel built on 
that ſide that goeth towards the Rhine, that is 
mueh ſuch a fort as that of Hunningen; and on 
the fidſe of the citadel towards the bridge, there is 
a great horn- work that runs out a great way, with 
outworks belonging to it. There are alſo ſmall 
forts at the two chief gates that lead to Alſace ; by 
which the city is fo bridled, that theſe can cut 
all its communication with the country about in 
caſe of a revoſt. The bridge is alſo well fortified z 
there are alſo forts in ſome iſlands in the Rhine, 
and ſome redoubts. So that all round this place 
_ is one of the greateſt fortifications that is in 
Hieherto the capitulation with relation to reli- 
gion hath been well kept; and there is ſo ſmall a 
number of new converts, and theſe ate for the 
greateſt part fo inconſiderable, they not being in 
all above two hundred, as I was told, that if 2 
do not employ the new-faſhioned miſſionaries a 
dragonne, the old ones are not like to have ſo great 
a harveſt there as they promiſed themſelves, though 
they are Jeſuits. The Lutherans, for the 
part, retain their animoſities almoſt to an equal de- 
gree both againſt —_— and Calviniſts. "Ou 
| | 1 eur 
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their church ; where, if the muſic pO 
planes me much, the irreverence in ONE (i 
ing free to keep on or put off the hat) di 
pear very ſtrange to me. The churches are fall of 
pictures, in which the chief paſſages of our Savi- 
our's life are re preſented ; but there is no ſort of 
relig gious 4. 0 pan paid them. They bow when they 
Ghoſt, as well as at the name of 
Telus. Te hs have not the ceremonies that the 
ee of Saxony 22 1 which Mr Bebel, — 
rofeſſor of Divinity, was a ha k 
—— fmilitade in . 
poogje 20 change too eaſily. hy — * 
fea good poop le, both of the = bk miniſters, 
ers, a — nh that there was ſuch a 
— of morals ſpread over the whole city, 
that as they had juſtly drawn down on their heads 
TA of the of their liberty, ſo this ©: 
touched. them ſo little, they cs po = 
far ſeverer firokes.. One ſeeth in . ane 
this city, What a 1e Per thing 


pride of a free city is. T were 
able to defend themſelves; * ſo ned the wer 
let an Impenal garriſon come within their town: 
for if they had received only five hundred men, as 
ſat ſmall number would not have been able to 
_ oppreſſed their liberties ; ſo it would have ſo 
the tywn, that the French could not have 
e. 5 without; makipg war on the empire. 
But the town chought this Was a N of 
their freedom, and ſo choſe rather to a garri- 
Be of three thouſand ſoldiers ; as it ex- 
hauſted their revenue, and — 9 
Sen Weg, ſo e . 
hen the army came before t 
tonn begins to fink in its trade, notw 
circulation rn 
te kae cations hach brought to it: but 
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is at an end, it will' fink mort” ſenſtbly; for it is 
impofible for à place of trade, that is to have l- 
ways Eight or ten thouſand ſoldiers in it, to conti- 
nue long in a flouriſhing ſtate. * There was a great 
animoſity between two of the chief families of the 
town, Dietrick and Obrecht. The former was the 
| aſter, and was once almoſt run'down'by 2 
faction that the other had raiſed againſt Nm; but 
he turned the tide, and got ſuck àn advantage a- 
gainſt Obrecht, who had writ ſomewhat againſt th 
conduct of their affairs, that he was condemned, 
and beheaded,” for writing libels againſt che go- 
vernment. His fon is a learned man, and Was 
Profeſſor of the Civil Law; and he, to have his 
turn of revenge againſt Dietrick, went to Paris laſt 
ſummer; and that he might make his court the 
better, changed his religion. Dietrick had been 
looked on as one of the chief of the French 
faction, though he had been at firſt an Imperialiſt; 
fo it was thought that he ſhould have been well re- 
warded 57 expected, that, to make him- 
ſelf capable of that, he ſhould have changed his 
religion. But he was an ancient man, and would 
not purchaſe his court at that rate; ſo, without any 
reaſon given, and againſt the expreſs words of the 
capitulation, he was confined to one of the mid- 
land provinces of France, (as I remember it w: 
Limoſin) . And thus he that had been thought the 
chief cauſe of this town's falling under the power 
of the French, is the firſt man that hath felt the 
effects of it. The library here is conſiderable. 
The caſe is a great room, very well contrived; 
it is divided into cloſets all over the body of 
room, which runs about theſe as 4 gallery; and 
In theſe eloſets, all round, there are che books of 
the ſeveral profeſſions lodged apart. There is ont 
for manuſcripts, in which there ate ſome of con 


fiderable antiquity. 9 nn „ 
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the vaſt height, and the Gothic architecture of the 
ſteeple, and of the great church, nor of the curi · 
ous clock, where there is ſo vaſt a variety of mo+ 
tions; for theſe are well known. The bas reliefs 
upon the tops of the great pillars of the church are 
not 


not ſo xiſihle, but they are ſurpriſing a for this be · 
ng a fabric of 2 hundred years old, it 
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an altar, as if he were 
one carrieth a caſe with re 
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Philipſburg, which ld ger 
diſtance from the river. It is but My ea 
r Ther re is 4 ravelin 
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crown-work on the Aide: that lieh 


etints har conn rs qa rom mw 
mop have enlarged the place raft 
A , 


the late Rlefor Palatine, to engage 
to this ſge. ere 
ed him to have it out of the hands of the French; 
ſo that he took great care to have the Duke o 
99 —— 
ceſſary during the the army lay not un- 
der the leaſt all the while. From thence, 
in chree hours, we came to Spire ; which is ſo na- 
ked a town, that, if it were attacked, it could not 
make the leaſt reſiſtance. The town is avither 
great nor rich, and is ſubſiſtod chiefly by the Im- 
— ——— though there ĩs a 
concerning privileges: government 
town pretends, that the judges of the chamber, as 
they are private men, and oat of the court of ju- 
rere 
ago they put one of the judges in priſon. 
other hand, the judges pretend that their perſons 
are ſacred. It was the conſaleration of the cham · 
ber that to the town the neutrality that 


er all the laſt war. . 
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feen n and the way of laying 
ng their records; but the court was 
0 Wen a The building, the” halls' and 
chambers" of ng. famous court, are mean 
* amd Took liker the halls of 
than of ſo great a body: Land T could 
not e places where they lay vp their archives. 
The government of the city 15 all Lutheran: but 
not vn the cathedra}is in the hands of the Biſnop 
and Chapter,” but there are likewiſe ſeveral con- 
vents of both ſexes3® and the Jeſuits have alſo a 
there. There is little remarkable in the 
cathedral,” which is a huge building in the Gothic 
manner, of che worſt fort. © The tombs of many 
Emperors that lic buried there are remarkable for 
their meanneſs, they being only 2 
laid on ſmall ſtone balliſters of a 
Tbere are alſo the marks of a ridiculous 
concernin Saint Bernard, which is toe ſool- 
im to be related; yet, ſince they have taken foch 
Pains 'to preſerve the remembrance of it, -F'ſhall 
venture to write it. There are from the gate, all 
along the nave of che church, up to the ſteps thut 
tp to the choir, four round plates of braſs, above 
— Gmeres; and at the iſtance of thirty feet 
one from another, laid in the pavement.” On the 
firſt of theſe is engraver O Clement; on the ſecond, 
OPia; on the third, O Felix; and on the fourth, 
Maria: The laſt is about thirty feet diſtant from 
4 Ratue of the virgin. So they ſay, that 8t Bernard 
Eaxme up the Whole length of the church at four 
—— and * —.— "four — laid where 
n eee onthe p ra ry when 
he*came to the laſt; the image of the virgin an- 
fwered him, Salbe, Bernards: upon which he an- 
fwered, Let a avomant beep filence in the ehireh'y and 
dint the-virgines nn; 
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This laſt part of the ſtory is certainly very credible. 
He was a man of learning that ſhewed me this; 
and he repeated it ſo gravely to me, that I ſaw.he 
either believed it, or at leaſt that he had a mind 
to make me believe it. And I aſked him as grave- 
ly, if that was as firmly believed there? He told 
me, that one had lately writ a book to prove the 
truth of it, as I remember it was a Jeſuit. He ac- 

knowledged it was not an article of faith; ſo I was 
ſatisfied. There is in the cloifter an old Gothic 


repreſentation of our Saviour's agony in ſtone, with, 
n of his Apoliles, and the com. 


that came to ſeize him, that is not an ill 
pture for the age in which it was made, it be- 
ing ſome ages old. The Calviniſts have a church 
in this town, but their numbers are not conſider- 
able. ITE 


a bottom between two ranges of hills, — 
,caltle ; nor o igious wine-cellar; in 
which, though there is but one celebrated tun, that 
is {evontgen foot high, and [nay A 4 

is built with a ſtren chat of 
— a tun; yet there 


rib of a Ran the Fay . 
a prodigious 2 7 — 


tuns of ſuch 


Py 
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Chartes-Lewis ſhewed his capacity in the peopling 
and ſettling this ſtate, At had been Ap our. 
ruined, being for many years the ſeat of war ; for 
in four years time he brought it to a flouriſhing 
2 He — the —.— as high as _ 
ſible, without diſpeopli is country. 
3 . at 
five per cent. of the value of their eftates : but their 
eſtates were not valued to the rigour, but with ſuch 
abatements as have been ordinary in England in 
che times of ſubſidies; ſo that, when his ſon offer- 
ed to bring the taxes down to two per cent. of the 
real value, the ſubjects all defired him rather to 
continue them as they were, There is no prince 
in Germany that is more abſolute than the Elector 
Palatine ; for he layeth on his ſubjects what taxes 
he pleaſeth, without being limited to any 
government. And here I ſaw that which I had 
always believed 2 * — that the — — of 2 
many are only to their particular prince 
they ſwear allegiance fingly to the Elector, without 
any reſerve for the Emperor; and in their prayers 
for him they name him their Sovereign. It is true, 
the prince is under ſome tyes to the Emperor, but 
the ſubjects are under none. And by this D. Fa- 
britius, a learned and judicious Profeſſor there, ex- 
lained thoſe words of Pareus's commentary on 
e Romans, which had reſpect only to the princes 
of the empire, and were quite miſunderſtood by 
thoſe who fancied that they — rebellion ; for 
there is no place in Europe where all rebellious 
doctrine is more borne down than here. I found 
a great ſpirit of moderation, with relation to thoſe 
mall controverſies that have occaſioned ſuch heat 
in the Proteſtant churches, reigning in the univer- 
fity there; which is in a great meaſure owing to the 
prudence, the learning, and the happy temper of 
mind of D. Fabritius and D. Mick ; who, as they 
x 4 2660-14. were 


forms of 
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were long in En , fo they have that generou 
largeneſs of foul, which is the noble ornament 
many of the Engliſh divines. Prince Charles- 
' Lewis ſaw, that Manheim was marked out by na- 
| ture to be the moſt important place of all his terri- 
tory, it being ſituated in the point where the Nec- 
| kar falleth into the Rhine; fo that thoſe two rivers 
defending it on two ſides, it was capable of a good 
fortification. It is true, the air is not thought 
wholſome, and the water is not good; yet he 
made a fine town there, and a noble citadel, with 
a regular fortification about it; and he deſigned a 
great palace there, but he did not live to build ic. 
He . ſaw of what advantage liberty of conſcience 
was to the peopling of his country; ſo, as he ſuf- 
fered the Jews to come and ſettle there, he 'reſol- 
ved alſo not only to ſuffer the three religions tole- 
rated by the laws of the ___ to be profeſſed 
550 but he built a church for them all three, 
which he called Th church of the concord; in which 
both Calviniſts, Lutherans, and Papiſts, had, in 
the order in which I have ſet them down, the ex- 
erciſe of their religion; and he maintained the 
peace of his principality ſo entirely, that there 
821 not the leaſt diſorder occaſioned by this tolera- 
tion. This indeed made him to be Iooked on as 
a prince chat did not much conſider og him- 
ſelf.” He had a wonderful application to all affairs, 
and. was not only his own chief miniſter, but be 
alone did the work of many... , © © 
Bat I were unjuſt, if I ſhould not ſay ſomewhat 
to you of the princely-virtues, and the celebrate 
robity, of the preſent Prince Elector, upon whom 
Io dignity is devolved by the extinction of ſo ma- 
ny princes, that in this age compoſed the moſt 
numerous family of any of that rank in Europe. 


This pritice, as he is in n honour to 
the religion that he proſeſſes, ſo he is in nothing 
A nnn 
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Him, chan for his exact adhering to the promiſes 
he made his ſubjects with relation to their religion; 
in which he has not (even in the ſmalleſt matters) 
broke in their eſtabliſhed laws. And though 
an order of men, that have turned the world up- 
fide down, have great credit with him; yet it is 
hitherto viſible, chat they cannot carry it ſo far, as 
to make him do any thing contrary to the eſta- 
liſhed religion, and to thoſe ſacred promiſes that 
he made his ſubjects. For he makes it to 
all the world, that — conſider thoſe as /o 
many uur ſpoken at firſt to people afleep, which 
as ſo many tyes upon his conſcience and honour, 
Which he wi — OW: And as in the 
other parts of his life he has ſer a noble pattern to 
all the princes of Europe; ſo his exactneſs to his 
promiſes is that which cannot be too much com- 


of ſome ſecular men, and ſome churchmen; and 
as the prince's ity is to them, ſo 
they have a ſort of an Epiſcopal juriſdiction over 
all the clergy. This order was a ſurpriſe to them, 
as being a direct breach upon their laws, and the 
liberty of their religion: ſo they ſent i 

to court, to let the Elector know the reaſons that 
kindered' them from ing his orders; which 


were heard with ſo 1 


His 
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St Katharine's,, in which there is as much painting 
as ever I ſaw in any Popiſh church; and over the 
high altar there is an hogs carved erucifix, as there 
> pur gage in other places of their church, 

e pulpit is extreme fine, of marble of different 
colours, very well poliſhed and joined,” I was here 
at ſermon, where I underſtood . but liked 
one thing that I ſaw both at Straſburg and here, 
that at the end of prayers there was a „Le 
interval of ſilence leſt, before the concluſion, for 
all people's private devotions. In the houſe of 
their public diſcipline, they retain ſtill the old Ro- 
man piſtrina, or hand- mill. at which lewd women 
are condemned to grind; chat is, to drive about 
the wheel that maketh the millſtones go. There is 


2 gent number of - Jews there; though their two 
e e uence, the 
rs being great, they are very n I was 


told they were in all above twelve hundred. The 
women had the moſt of a tawdry embroidery of 
| and filver about them that ever I ſaw; for 
ey had all mantles of crape, and both about the 
top and the bottom there was a border above a 
hand's breadth of embroidery. The fortification 
of Francfort is conſiderable. Their ditch is very 
broad, and very full of water; all the baſtions 
have a countermine that runneth along by the 
rim of the ditch ; but the counterſcarp is not fa- 
ced with brick as the walls are, and ſo in many 
places it is in an ill condition. The covered way 
and the glacis are alſo in an ill caſe. The town is 
rich, and driveth a great trade, and is very 
Anh Grnated, Not far from hence is H Hock am, 
Tot yieldeth the beſt wine of thoſe parts. Since 1 
Francfort in my way from Heidelberg to 

tz, I could not paſs. by Worms, for which-1 
Ms fry I had a great. mind to ſee that place 
| made Jus felt — 4 
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Emperor and the diet, and, in that ſolemn andi- 
ence, expreſſed an undaunted zeal for that gloriĩous 
cauſe in which God made him ſuch a bleſſed iti. 
ſtrument. I had another piece of curioſity on me, 
which will perhaps appear to you ſomewhat ridi- 
culous. I had a mind to ſee a picture that, as I 
was told, is over one of the Popiſh altars there, 
which one would think was invented by the ene- 
mies of tranſubſtantiation, to make it appear ridi- 
culous. There is a wind-mill; and the virgin 
throws Chriſt into the hopper, and he comes out 
at the eye of the mill all in wafers, which ſotmie 
prieſts take op to give to the people- This is ſo 
coirſe an emblem, that one would think it too 
groſs even ſor Laplanders; but a man that can 

allow tranſubſtantiation itſelf, will digeſt chis 
likewiſe.- Mentz is very nobly ſituated, on a ri- 
ſing ground, a little below the conjunction of the 
two rivers, the Rhine and — Maine. — is of too 
great a compaſs, and too ill peopled, to be capable 
of a great ring There 19 citadel RR the 
highe part of the hill, that commandeth the town; 
it Is compaſſed about with a dry ditch that is con- 
ſiderably deep. The walls of the town are faced 
with brick, and regularly fortified ; but the coun- 
terſcarp is not faced with brick: fo all is in a fad 
condition; and the fortification is weakeſt on that 

_ fide where the Elector's palace is. There is one 
fide of a new palace very nobly built in a regular 
architecture; only the Germans do ſtil retain 
ſomewhat of the ic manner. It is of a 
length ; and the defign is to build quite the 
court,” and then it will be a very magnificent pa- 
lace: only the ſtone is red; for all the quarries 
that are upon the Rhine, from Bafil down to Co- 
blentz, are of red ſtone, which doth not lock 
beautiful. * Elector of — is an abſolute 

ince. His ſubjects 1 iſts of their magi- 
rr | 2 — 
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hint ber de is er e, au unt 
of the electorrte — Pe thouſand 
a 
e e Se ee 
fo” that dre here are us heavily 
fixed as in che Palatinate. There ate twelve thou- 
ſand crown Ay eur the Elector for his 
„dad the ſtats the'reſt of tis whole'ex- 
„ It eam arti ten thoufund mem; and there 
4 gartifor' of two thouſand men in Mentz. This 
Rector hach three — one as he 3s Chan- 
cellot of the E of three perſo 


month of Jandiry he names, if àuy die; and 

= fuck 1s Nw) 
All the year round. The or dome- 
heers, e => ogy mtg: rf mt 
When the EleQtor dieth, the 
deth one to fee the election made; and ho re- 


the beſt that is it 
Tire i 4 n | 
' 5'S 
end, 4 ele — AUGe* - T 
} not leatn wherher this was done only becauſe 
rn — — than at the 
eaſt end, or if ng- and endowment 
— 1 e 2 — ee 
there is a chapel — — 1. on 
ren ee braſs gates, wick 
2 inſe Which 1 Rad not time to write 
out, But Ffound i in the Lothazlus's 
ame, There is «vaſt number in this 
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of ull that belbag to che empire. The fitnation is 
K and the Mo- 
the ice of the tmn. It is well 
itch 30 large, the counterſcarp'is 
way is in a goud condition.” | 
are faced wich brick ; 
and there ure ravelins before the cortins. Bat on 
che ide of the Motelle it is very ſlightly fortified ; 
and there is 9 fbrt at 2 
thut is laid over the Moſelle, ara —— 
open on mat ſtde; which ſoemeth a ſtrange defoct 
a place of that 0 Bat though cho 
fortifications of this place are very conſiderable, 

Tow, ies bien he the veer 
which is built on the top of a very high 
that lack on the other fide of the Rhine, and which 
commandeth this place fo abſolutely, that he wha 
i -inagier of Hermanſtan, is always maſter of Co- 
blones: This to the EleQor of /Triers, 
whoſe palace lieth- on the caſt fide of the Rhine, 
uſt 2 — 85 
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pretty broad, the counterſcarp is —— 
tion, that it is not able to —— 
br arr rey mt ar 
vided-of all-the German cle 


den; . ——— 
lower part of che court was à ſtabla: but he 


— -- or while they ——— 
the ground for — 
— — — that was 
ful of medal of gold, to the value of an hundred 
thoaſand crowns, and of which I was told the RE. 
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eſpecially in. an age in which ſo much gold was ten 
times the Boone at it is at preſent; for it is 
J to. have been done about four or five. hun - 

m7" 4 O 24 1 ige ende 


while we were 


years gos 
The prince went out a hunting 
there, with a very handſome of about ſour- 
ſedre horſe well mounted; ſo we ſaw the palace, 
but were not ſuffered to ſee the apartment where 
N N There is a great ſilver caſolette gilt, 


e a fine appearance, on of 
ince s own mak ſhewed 


* * * © | * — * 
th, as it ug ta 
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wealth'of this little tate. The Jews live in a lietle 
ſuburb on the other fide of the rer, and may ie: 


come over without leave obtained; 7 
p 2 — There is no exerciſe of the 
of that 


wichin che town; butthoſe 
on are ſuffered to live there, and they 
have à chürfch at two miles diſtumee. The arſenaÞ 
here is futable to the fortifications, bery mean, 
and al I tartiſbed. The choir of the great charch 
is ac high in the roof as any church I ever a; 
but it ſcemeth the wealth of this place could not 
fmniſh"the Whole fabric, ſo as to anſwer the height 
of the choir, for the body of the church iy very 
low. Thoſe that are eee 
n ot even a good 
both in the vr fr pets 
- whoſe chapel is viſited devotion, = 
ftandeth ar the eaſt end of the great choir; - and in 
that more copious fable of the eleven —5 
ſulins, whoſe church is all over full of rough tombs, 
and of a vaſt number of bones, that are piled 
rows about the walls of the church. "Theſe 
. believed by the P there, that the 
fon "which os gra doubting of their 
e for un alfible marke of an herethe/ 
The Tels have 4 and noble college and 
church hefe. And for Thauler' fake 1 went to 
the Dominicans houſe and church, —_— 


great. One grows 
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entertainment in it. The fubjeRt of their” 

diſcourſe fs alſo very melee,” Th Tho late rebuts 
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dinary to ſee reports of that kind fly through a bo- 
dy of men wathout ſome foundation. It is certain, 
this came to beſo y believed, chat there was 
a horrible diſorder — by it. The magi- 
ſtrates were glad to ſave themſelves from the ſtorm, 
and abandoned the town to the popular fury, ſome 
of them having been made — to it; and this 
rage held long. But within this laſt year, after 
near two years diſorder, thoſe that were ſent by 
the Emperor an diet to judge the matter, havi 
threatened to put the town under the Apel 
bann, if it ſtood longer out, were received, 
and have put the magiſtrates again in the poſſeſſion 
of their authority, and all the chief incendiaries 
were clapped in priſon. Many have already ſuf · 


ſered, and a great many more are ſtill in priſon. 


They told us, that ſome executions were to be 
made within a week When we were there. Duſ⸗ 
is the firſt conſiderable town below Colen. 
ſeat of the Duke of Juliers, who is Duke 
of Newburgh, eldeft ſon to the nt Elector 
Palatine. The palace is old, and ie enough; 
but the Jeſuits have there a fine college, and a no- 
ble chapel, though there are manife faults in the 
architecture. The Proteſtant religion is tolerated ; 
and they have a church built here within theſe few 

„that was procured by the interceſſion of the 

of Brandenburgh ; who, exat- 


It is 


had reaſon to ſee the ſame as duly obſer- 
gy nm re 
gion. : E rtification 1s very eva peri 
the ramparts being faced but a few feet bigh with 
brick. But Keiſerfware, ſome hours lower on the 
ſame fide, which belongeth to the Elector of Co- 
len, though it is a much worſe town than Duſſel- 
dorp, yet is much better fortified. 1222 
ditch, and a very regular fortification : the 
VIS) walls 
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walls are conſiderably high, faced with brick ; and 
10 is the counterſcarp, which is alſo in a very good 
condition. The fortification of Orſoy is now quite 
demoliſhed. Rhineberg continueth as it was; but 
the. fortification is very mean, only of earth, - ſo 
that it is not capable of making a great reſiſtance. 
And Weſel, though it is a very ſine town, yet is a 
—.— Ay nor can 1 

except at a vaſt expence ; for the ground 

all about 5 being ſandy, nothing can be made 
there that will be durable, unleſs the no 

very deep, or that it be laid upon pilot. 

vn theſe towns one ſees another air of wealth — 
abundance, than in much richer countries that are 
exhauſted with taxes. Rees and Emmeric are good 
towns, but the fortifications are quite ruined 3 ſo 
that here is a rich and a populous country, that 
hath at preſent very little defence, except what it 
hath from its ſituation. Cleve is a delicious place: 
the ſituation- and proſpect are charming, and the 
air is very pure; and from thence we came hither 
in three hours. arts* 
e eee wont robe eee 
Which Jam now come; for as I know that is 
needleſs. to you on many accounts, ſo a picture 
that I ſee here in the ſtadt-houſe puts me in mind 
of che perfecteſt book of its kind that is perhaps 
in 1 for Sir William Temple, whoſe picture 
hangeth here ar the upper end of the plegiporomia: 
ries that the famous treaty of Nime- 
guen, hath indeed ſet a pattern to the world, which 
is dont with ſuch life, that it may juſtly make o- 
thers blaſn to copy after itz ſince it muſt be ac+ 


know — #7 we had as perfect an account 
oft places,, as he hath . of one of 
the/loaſt, but yet one of the nobleſt pareels af the 


vniverſe, travelling would become a needleſs thing, 
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formidable an enemy, to let looſe that which on 
all other occaſions is the moſt dreadful to them, 
and to drown ſo great a part of their ſoil for the 
preſervation of the reſt ; and to complicate toge- 
ther all the miſeries that a nation can „ When, 
to the general conſternation with which ſo diſmal 
a ſcene poſſeſſed them, a diſtraction within doors 
— — Ito threaen them with the laſt frokes and 
while their army was ſo ill diſciplined, that 
durſt ſcarce promiſe themſelves any thin — 
feeble troops, after a peace at land of almoſt thirty 
years continuance ; and while their chief ally, that 
was the moſt concerned in their preſervation, was, 
hke a great —1 body, more like to fall on 
thoſe it pretended to ſupport, and to cruſh. them, 
than one 15 _ any conſiderable affiftance : 

ay, prince came'at the head of 
2 n pect of which would have 
quite damped an ordinary courage, he very quick- 
ty changed the fcene ; 9 _ 
councils with a ' vigour ; 
into a — Ls 'o propos 
tions for a peace that were as little fafe us 
able 4 but he diſpoſed them to reſolve on hazard- 
ing all, rather than to ſubmit to ſuch 2 
terms. His credit alſo among the 
ed to inſpire them with a new life. 

unded themſelves, that as one 111174 
nee of ORANGE had formed cheir ſtate, 


1 ' 

r 
\ infuſed into the whole ; as well 8 inte 
1 the ma chat preſerved chi Some - 


was in all this chat was divine. The 
bet goo — and the p 
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they were in is hands. 9 


faithfully he purſded the intereſt of his country, 
and how little he regarded his own. He rejected 
all propoſitions of peace that were hurtful to his 
country, without ſo much as conſidering the ad- 
vantages that were offered to himſelf, (in which 
you know that I write upon ſure ) ; he're- 
fuſed the offer of the ſovereignty of its chief city, 
that was made to him by a ſolemn deputation, be- 
ing ſatisfied with that authority which had been fo. 
long maintained by his anceſtors with ſo much glo- 
ry, and being juſtly ſenſible how much the break - 
ing in upon eſtabliſhed laws and liberties is fatal 
even to thoſe that ſeem to get by it. He thus be- 


gan his public appearance on the ſtage, with all the 


iadvantages that a ſpirit aſpiring; to true glory 
could wiſh for; © ſince it was viſible, : that he had 
prove to truft to but a good cauſe, a favourable 


providence, and his own integrity and courage. 
— 4 


or Was fucceſs wanting to ſuch noble beginnings 
for he, in a ſhort time, with a conduct and ſpirit 
beyond any thing that the world hath yet ſeen, re- 
covered this Nate out of ſo deſperate a diſtemper; 
took. ſame places by main- force, r the 
enemy to abandon all that they had acquired in ſo 

ble a manner. And if 2 not al- 


trained troops; and if the want of magazines and 
ores in their allies country, which was the chief 
ene of the war, made that he could not poſt his 
army, and wait for favourable circumſtances, ſo 
that he was ſometimes forced-to run to action with 
d haſte that his neceſſities impoſed npon him; yet 

de forcing of the beginnings of a victory out of the 


greateſt general of the age, the fa- 
cing a great monarch with an army much inferior 
to his, When the other was too cautious to hazard 


. N and, in ſhort, the forming the 
: army to 


ſuch a pitch; that it became viſibly | 


ſuperior 


ways, ſucceſs againſt more numerous and better- 
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ſuperior to the French, that ſeemed to have been 
fed with conqueſts ; and the continuing the war, 
till the 2 that had ſacrificed the quiet of. Ru- 
rope to hi glory, was glad to come, and treat for 
a peace in the .enemy's country, and in this very 
place, and to ſet all engines on work to obtain 
that, by the mediation of ſome, and the jealouſieʒ 
of other princes: All theſe are ſuch performan- 
tes, that poſterity will be diſpoſed to rank them 
rather among the ideas of what an imaginary hero 
could do, than with what could be really tranſact · 
ed in ſo ſhort a time, and in ſuch a manner. And, 
in concluſion, every place that belonged to theſe 
ſtates, and to their neighbours along the Rhine, 
together with a great many in Flanders, being re: 
ſtored, theſe provinces do now ſee themſelves, un- 
der his happy conduct, re-eſtabliſhed'in their for- 
mer peace and ſecurity. And though ſome ſcars 
of ſuch deep wounds do ſtill remain, yet they 
themſelves conſidered on all hands as the bulwarj 
of Chriſtendom againſt the fears of a new monar- 
2 and as the preſervers of the peace and liberty 
Here is a harveſt, not for forced rhetoric or falſe 
eloquence, but for a ſevere and fincere hiſtorian, 
ble of affording a work that will far exceed 
5 - thoſe luſcious panegyrics of mercenary pens : 
-_ a ſmall we: counterteit jewel muſt be 3 | 
1 poſſible advantages, when a true one of great 
vil. needs only to be ſhewed. I cannot 7 
| a greater ſubject ; and I muſt acknowledge myſelf 
to be ſo inflamed with this hint, that'as I cannot 
after this being my pen down to lower matters, ſo 
truit 


I dare not truſt myſelf too long to the heat that fo 
noble an odject inſpires ; therefore I break off ab- 


ruptly, e 9 | 
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Pecton of 2 great rank, that is of Trtiawex- 
traction, — that by « conſe knows 
the country well, havi much of 
Er i-mate af had heard that 2 — 
W e ee refloBiions e 
ſtate of Italy; and upon 6 wie he 
"wrote fallpwing Peper t one of U end, to 
1 for I have not the honour 
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exactly with Ly eric 
that I _ it would 6 be no es 100 — 


made, 0” ang he croi of hoſe Fat 
to em 

a perſon, whaſe charaRer (as thoſe who know him 
well have aſſured me] is ſo undiſputed, that, if I 
898 wo this alone would &rve to eftablich 


'the of the moſt critical of my letters in 
the wind: of all that ſhould nad hiv - „ There 
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than that by which he buys. The other is more 
conſiderable; th in the account he gf ofthe 
reaki 


| 
preſent Pope's ing in upon the ſettlem en of 
the bank, though it is upon the matter very near 
the ſame with that which I give, there is a ; 
difference of ſome importance as to the manner of 4 
doing it. But as to that, all I can ſay is, that the | 

1 


" bo - 
"4 rin » 


firſt account I had of that tranſaction, was the ſame 
that is in this gentleman's paper; but afterwards 1 
had occaſion to talk of this matter very copiouſly 
with one that has lived many years in the Pope's 
dominions, and that has dealt much in thoſe af- 1 
fairs; he has now a character upon him, an ſo it | 
is not e t to name him: it was from hin | 
Be. 1 had the 1 JN recital of this men 
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rich; 5 7 125 . are very ik even. » even amongſt 
ikke peaſants themſelves, that are miſerably: poor. 
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the year ; good trouts, chambers, and 
8 ro ot When you 
_ de prope begin to be 
country Vanne, to 
broken Italian. - this latter is a more 
tile country, yet the inhabitants) and peaſants 
not live ſo well as in che Griſons country, ſor that 
18 random bf and here 
again chere are abundance * 1 
will and in al partof Kaly.” a | 

x 13 3 1 
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J othes fide of ahem] 
* 1 Hr nagar ry, na which were formerly part of 
rear — | thels-bollinger-20 mares 
ve 10 
— are called, Lagane, 
Lacares, ae, and 
— bellge'of Lugane, which contains: 
— — 


Lage we of the others, 6—— 


a A Pen Don 
mat of Milan, to ſchich it joins: © t rhi6 villagh 


of chis bailiage are ulous; che land is ve 
fraitfu!, 1 — © ede ted; Ant all Sd 
\Nabiranrs live contented and del There are 
5 as amongſt them, nor hardly any object 
and one Their houſes "are "at good, 
20 built, and kept in good 2 5 The territo- 
ry of Milan is certainly one of beſt in al 7 

it produceth wine, corn, and oil in abundance, a 
very great quantity of ülk. and (generally ſpeak- 


for cattle: and yet the e 

r Hive ſo well, by much, as in ailiage of Lu- 
gane; for there is a great deal ef hd ar li 
unmanured, and the country is not near fo popu- 
lous as in Lugane. There can be no other rea- 
ſon given for this — but that Milan is un- 


| 5 all ſorts of fruits. There is alſo excellent 


dier the dominion of Spain 
baden with impoſts, fi übsdies, ck, 


makes them very whereas the le of 
are under —— 71805 
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as it was thirty years ſince,” thete were any 
ple "Fo pecaps Nin the moantains of Dau- 

From the lake e to the lake of 
arde, which i is it Deſcuefas, Ne And 
Bar, in the territories of Venice, chers are a 
eat number of * one of the moſt confider- 
able is that of Geneya; then there is the lake of 
Neufchatel,” the Jake d Verdun, the lake of mw 


7 08 the lake of Biehne, 3 of Quins, the 
Take of Lucern ane Conſtance,” the lake 
A en others in the mbuntains of 


Switzerland. 
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Switzerland. There is on che other fide of the 
mountains a great and conſiderable lake called 
Cue, . alſo the lake of Lugane, the lake Major, 
which. js above ſixty miles lang, and likewiſe the 
lake: de Garde. All theſe lakes. are repleniſhe 
with moſt excellent fiſh, and particularly trouts ; 
but in the lake de Garde, there is found an admi- 
rable fiſh called carpian, which is far more delicate 
than either trout or ſalmon ; but they are not. fo 
great, for thoſe of the largeſt fize 5 not weigh 
above been pounds. I do not think, that in any 
3 there are ſo many ſine lakes to be 
nd. in ſo narrow a compaſs. as thoſe which | 
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, ſaid Dukes, for fifty years 
t, ago and ſince, that have made a handſome hgure, 
4 and held a conſiderable rank 
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Foleſino is one of the beſt parts of Italy; and 
that part of it which is poſſeſſed by the Venetians, 
is very well cultivated; and populous, and i it is one 
of the beſt of their ſmall provinces. As ſoon as 
you paſs the great arm of the river po, which is 
— — which es chat part of 
the Poleſino which belongs to the Venetians, from 
that which belongs to the Pope; although the land 
and country is the very fame, yet the moſt part of 
thoſe lands of the Poleſino which belong to the 
ecclefiaſtical ſtate are deſolate and waſte. The 
— $ hes withered and rotten upon the ground, 
_ there is no takes care e 
and, in paſſing through great villages, you 
all the an — 2 not one En 
to be found. It is not eaſily to be imagined, how 
it is poſſible that a country ſo populous and flou- 
riſking, ſhould, in leſs than eighty ears, be { 
y ruined and diſpeopled. By' <4 
ci ve that no ſubjeRs are ſo unhappy as 
Ars ler the Gonination of the clergy. 
"3,6 & 1, 4 i” ＋ 


Concerning the eſtates of Bologna, | 
D 
T'F- the Popes had bben able to have made them- 
ſelves maſters of Bologna, as they have, done 
Ferrara, they would thereby have reduced it to 
the fame foie condition ; but Bologna hath 


always preſerved their vileges and the civil go- 
8 onfalonniers, under 


whom they are governed. They have the rig ht of 
ſending ambaſſadors to the P —ͤ— 
— 12 ors of other free 
ſtates. The Pope cannot confiſcate 
do goods of any ſubject of for any crime 
whatſoever. The great miſchiefs which rer 
b eee more than in other parts, 
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aſſaſſinations and murders. | Thoſe that commit 
them fly for ſhelter to ſome of the churches as to 
an inviolable afylum, from whence the legates 
themſelves cannot bring them to be puniſhed; or 
haps they retire into the country into ſome ſtrong 
bold, or into the territories of ſome neighbouring 
prince, where they are certainly ſecure, — 
remain until the legation of the then Cardinal be 
finied; and afterwards make an agreement with 
the ſucceſſor, who for money pardons them (ha- 
— wer ſo to do) all the crimes and murders 
e committed. In other "Io the peo⸗ 

den of Bologna are very happy, and live in great 
plenty ;- for that the country 1s mi ghey ful, and 
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1 on "the country of the Grand Dule 
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derable cities, Florence, Piſa, and Sienna. 
All thoſe who have read the hiſtory of Italy, do 
know, that Piſa was formerly a very powerful com- 
momwralth, that i it flouriſhed in trade and c 
merce, and that there were à great many 


eitivens belonging to it. There needs no other : 


proof of this than what we read, that, upon a cer 
tain occaſion, a hundred of the citizens equipped 
Cn oy ud theipomn charges, which” 
during all the war. The great 


5 well known' which they have done in 


the Levant by their fleets; and how they a 
time the Duke of Florence; whoath 
them by the aſſiſtance of the 8 arms. 

Piſa is one of the largeſt and moſt ei- 
Ane ern 5 


4 my Atte 


Here are in this great dukedom three aun | 
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w is one of their churches; which, with its 
dencies, is one of the fineſt in all Italy. The city 
is duile upon the river Arne, which divides it in the 
midſt: it is navigable for veſſels of a burden; 
and at , which is twelve miles diſtant, it 

falls into the ſea. ſv is cas of ths bet ee 

- towtis in all Italy for trade, with which it flouriſh. 

ed extremely whilſt it was a republic. At preſent, 

not only the city, but the country ng to it, 
1s wholly de Writers ſay, there 
were formerly above one hundred and fifty thou- 
nb, whereas 2 
thoafand. The . of che te 
" and ftreets of the aud moſt of the Tran 
© deſerted, and lie I was myſelf ina fair large 
which was let for fix piſtoles per anni. 

—_— —  — 

air is very althy in moſt parts, becauſe of the 
+ fall number of inhabitants.” The Bae vf Flo- 

. rence thought there was no way e 

85 of this great city, but by of it, and 
the trade, which potent; ſo 

her ar preſent chere is not any —— 
5 © The city of Sienna wh alſo A very fine 

-commonwetlch, and had in it many noble, rich, 
| | in powerful families 5 bur fince hat che Duke of 

Florence hath reduced it to his obedience,” he hath 


weed moſt of che nobility and gentry, many of 


22 = n 
"of ſome of the princes - nk: 

As to the city of Florence itſelf, it is 
- decayed © what ie wis finoxit-came under the yo- 
vernment of the houſe of Medicis. It is plain from 
then of Machisvel, and other Italian authors 
= in thoſe times, that it was three times 
© "mores "when it was a republic than it is 
The Great Duke his court and re- 
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city fquriſh the more.; e great deal of 
that luſtre and . WP nm 
e 5 
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B 
able as thoſe who live under the dominion 
— Moſt of the ſtates of Italy, and 
are the moſt ſubſidies. and 1 
any tax upon corn and 
F z | becauſe there is no 


_ceflary as bread. Yet the Þ makes no ſeruple 
N corn and bread 
hout all his dommions, | exceptin thoſe pla- 


ces Rees their liberties. It was 
| Donna Olympia that, during the pontificate of In- 
-nocent X. t taxes and impoſts upon 


do 

2 * fuck Jaws 22 8 

+ nobili gentry 
_under the cecleGelical yoonrament, who had their 
revenues conſiſting in corn. All che Popes who 
| have reigned ſince Innocent time, have found 
to themſelves by theſe laws 
they have continued them 
— pct it is at — conſiderable 
part of the ecel ſuhſtanoe 
bew bich Kad lav / or ordinanee — That no per- 


Jon whatferver js faftred 9 n, 
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er das herr any, are blight to fell it at a 
| Ppricecereain to the ecclefiaſiical chamber ; which is not 
. the moſt above one moiety of - the. real value; 
and then the eccleſiaſtical chamber ſells it at 
N In Italy there is no either 
or country in the Pope's do who is 
FP ood 
to buy it ers who are a | 
1 and borough 
© Tire but ns baker bliſhed by the chamber 
to make and ſell bread. The baker is obliged to 
take the corn of the chamber at a certain price, 
and to'make the bread of ſuch a quality and weight, 
[—nn to el ee price certain. In the great ei- 
ties, as at Rome, there are very many bakers, who 
re all obliged to buy a certain ity'of corn of 
the ecclefiaſtical chamber for a whole year to come, 
_ which they pay for before-hand, and 04 wn ten 
. crowns the ſalme or meaſure, when at 
or boy t it of the particular per- 
for five 2 — 


8 eln begining 
All the bakers the ſame quanti 
wy or 


corn for th 9 year en alth = 
times they — — 
2 whieh they muſt deliver to the 

2 five crowns the ſalme or meaſure, and 
ſame cot is ſold them again ſor ten 
| opp . I do not believe that there is any country 
in che world that draws more profit from their ſub- 
Jefts for corn, than the Pope doth in hie domini- 


permitted to m 


A . 
F gre are of th 
worth while to manure them, when the greateſt 
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Romania, and between Rome and Naples, there 


of land unmanured. A travel 
1 4 Roman prince, 
his return to Naples, He 
eos Bin denken + fpould 
; thinking it had deen for want of 
lbs de ine lends 1 8 Bymone The 
prince told him, That he IR 3 
tivate bis lands; but becauſe they — ke? ce 
pig boron eee 8 
price,” n ee, Lee ee, 


are vaſt 


n we i 


EE en of . of, ren wh 
due by — ns «95A vp | 
three * | 


E, Wet crows whey 16-Mhieh 
„and ly at Rome, they call the 

Montes. It is much like the rents upon 1 
houſe at Parts. The Popes, having ocenſton for 
money, borrow great ſums of particular perſons at 
four per cent; intereſt. This they call at Rome tbe 
eftabliſhment of the Monte ; that is, the creation of 


the town- 


certain officers, and the aſignment of ſeveral rents 
money 20 
the chamber 
now not ho 
. millions of Roman crowns intereſt to thoſe 


for the payment of o__ wing lent 
8 The preſent 


ngaged to the —— — of I 10 1 


that had lent money u 1 reſolved in 
part to reduce and great fur of money 


which the N- n having for _ 
this purpoſe raiſed ſeveral millions of Roman 


crowns, he acquainted thoſe that had money upon 


the Monte, that they ſhould come and receive their | 12% 


principal money, unleſs they would take three: } 
rags. e ccfos — 


_ "Poo: Wet) - 


mexly received a herenpon, there bein 
4800 in all eee 
da grorth —— 
— mo- 
ta craploy 


— 
ifour ger cent. ich they had —— dag by 


this means every oni:concerned-loſt a fourth har 
of their yearly; ãncome and the chatyber' 
know not how millions of crowns year by 
** retrenchmentot one rt. 
It is almoſt incredible what immenſe ſuns the 
Pops hank hath raiſed byretrenching of many ſfuperfluons 
g ſeveral offices to which 
fron ln repel. by the eccleſiaſtical cham- 
and by divers other means. Thoſe who are 
well informed in theſe matters, do ſor certain aſ- 
Arm, that all che ſubſidies which the Pope hath re- 
mitted to the Emperor and King of Poland, to caz- 
25 the war againſt the Turks, ara not the chix- 
af the money which he hath treaſured 
An reite he hath paid many debts he 
chamber, which. wers not eee 
= nr malo 7 
2 ought not here to omit. relating, that the: — 
; in —— in 1 and between 


1 Diel 24% 
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preuy „ prodi- 
_—I to the clergy in the king- 
of e by the great quantity of 
„ and ſtatues of ſilver in the churches, 
the riches and magnificent furniture of their ha- 
bitations, and veſtments of the prieſts. , One may, 
Kr 7 matter, make this im t re- 
fection, That if the King of Spain doth not think 
. . 


ö 
| 
p 
1 
- 
4 


| date, . who are very 


of ide inteveſt 'dveby che Hfanter. 1 


ſing their eſtates in lands, which they do daily, 
the — ox DE Wgrs ray the 
greateſt-part.of -the-kingdom of Naples; 

are alrcady-podeſicd of more than half of 
of that 1 befdes the other vaſt profits 
make continually, under of ſervice to the 
church for their maſſes, buildings, burials, mar- 
riages,' confeſſions, and hy their ind and 
the left them by will (r enk 3. 
Though theſe ä — yer 


they may ber of uſe to the author 


I know ſeveral pleaſant ſtories of tha Jefaits u at 


Naples. The Prince of Salerme _- them the 
ad 


moiety of a great houſe which he had at Naples, 
and thereupon an inſcription was engraven in ca- 
pital letters upan the frontiſpiece of the houſe,” of 
the donation thereof given to the Jeſuits by the ſaid 
prince. Within theſe few years the Jeſuits have 
turned the heirs of the Prince of Salerme out of 
efion'of the other moiety of the ſaid houſe, and 
ve defaced the inſcription upon the houſe. And 
all this they have done by col 5 and juſtice. 
Upon the firſt eſtabliiment of the ſociety of Je- 


rich, voluntaril * na 8 early penſion 
of vera tho cats; Carthufians. 


the ſaid penſion. The Jeſuits went to law with 
them; obtained ſentence, that the ſaid penfion 
ſhould be continued. The eſuits have got a very 
conſiderable part of the lands of the nobility in the 
kingdom of Naples. All the religious, of what 
order ſoever they be, who have houſes at Naples, 
have the privilege of purchafing all houſes that are 
contiguous to them, — levy on other, 

to the very end of the ſtreet, in order to make their 
An entire, and to ſtand * 


ö that, — * of the Je- = 
| ſuits were grown mighty rich, reſolyed to withdraw 


they have no more to do; than 
for his houſe, not aceor- 
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